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Broadened Activities of Committee D-13 


Fall Meeting of Textile Branch of American Society For Testing Materials Shows Broad Scope of Committee’> Work 
—New Committees Represent Woolen. Knit Goods and Narrow Fabrice Branches of Industry-—Will 
Return to Providence for Spring Meeting 





LTHOUGH the tall meeting in part on formulas developed at the was given at the last Providence meet ship in the Internati eanizatio 
of 4 ommittee 1-13 ot the laboratory ot the United States Lub ne and the character sketches and Was optional. 
\merican Society for Testing ber ( ompans ocal and instrumental musi vere In its charter the purpose of the 
Materials, which was held at : ughly enjoyed ‘ : ee a 
; Next) Meeting In) Providence ae a orporation 1s stated (o be ‘The Pro 


ie Biltmore Hotel, Providence, Fri 
lay and Saturday of last week, was While Cncinieevinn 


devoted in large part to the cleaning | the southern manufacturing states In opening the first session Dr. W. = Se ae OP aioe 
os S } ot Specifications ind th \let Mis Ot 
he U. S. Testing Co., 


Washineton or some place Chairman Edwards’ Address lotion of Knowledge of Materials of 
@ ne pla 


and the Standardization 


ip of work that has been in progress Was favored by several members for F. Edwards, of t Basle 
; as . i , +] ° : eel aya 

for several years, there was evidence the spring meeting place, and the who was elected chairman at the an ‘ ‘a 

of considerable progress in broaden- hoe oe he stig 


ig eee thirty standing committees had 
ing the scope of its activities to in- ee on eee = a 


i ; heen established hy the societs eas 
clude practically every branch of the een established hy the ety and it 


ae nae ar ee as membershit a eauenerk Sie len 
textile industry. This is in line with nembership was reported of 


action taken at the annual meeting Ot4 as 1687, making the average 
at Atlantic City in June when the fol- Mer OX INERT ee ee 
lowing committees were appointed: ee eS oY ee ee 
Methods and Specifications for Knit tanding ANNES: A aS SO 
(;oods, W. E. Glaney, Hood Rubber ished and Ee ne een me ne naeT Wee one 
Company, Watertown, Mass, chair CRY: which has now passed the 350 
man; Test Methods and Specifications ee ee ee eee A-83 
for Woolens, E. H. Barker, Lowell is the third largest committee in point 
(Mass.) Textile School, chairman; 6 members in the societ \t presen 
Narrow Fabrics, W. H. Moore, Gen oe ee SD Stanaing tte 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, as a peace gp aalesanca lame ange taste aide silt 
N. Y., chairman. The committce is on Sere = ey Sy ee 
now considering the advisability of the number ot standin omimiuttee 


cos : ; ve Seti brenaa ah ' y-12 
appointing a sub-committee for ropes mstead of So tim oe EMIS 
ae ; A eae rs a Soins 
ind cordage, and Chairman Fdwards eee ee pbc 
was authorized to consult with mem de page galls: panne See 


1 


bers of D-13 who are identified sith 


1 } ] 4 hq e . 
plendid showing tor e past otheers 


: : : teins. Gt ofte7 emia tales 
such manufacture, and also with lead ind ember PEVREEEAERES 


- ° here is ] one soun nierence to 
ng manufacturers and consumers of Phere is but on sea SIeEee Ss 


hi 





ve drawn from this rapid growth ot 





rope and cordage, and to report 


findings to the spring meeting e eee i ; the committee, namely: that its work 
dings to the spring meeting Dr. W. F. Edwards. Chairman, Com- Russell T. Fisher, First) Viee-Chairman. 


las been recognized is valuable T 
Tenth Anniversary of D-13 mittee D-13, Committee D-13 should be the purpose of the commit 
his was the tenth anniversary of ‘oe tm. awe this tecoqnnion of 
the founding of D-13, the textile Sentiment was very general that a nual meeting in June, spoke as tol- value of its work extended and 
branch of the A, S: M. BE. and al- mecting should be held in Charlotte lows phasized as much as possible 
hough there was no formal celebra- N- ©.. or Greenville, 5. C., in the neat | should like to take a few minut 


. ] : ] Phe work of the Sub-Committees 
tion the attendance was one of the future, the final vote was almost of your time to indulge in a little 


Cee | ame . ae Se Ba. ; of 1-12 has until recently been more 
irgest on record, and its membership UNAaANMNOUSIV I Tavor ol Providence retrospect mk prospect is bearmeg . te 3 1 - oe 
oo Sects aes, a i ce ae a Be : . : lirectiv. related t cotton produ 
now the largest in its history, mak- @5 Me place tor the spring meeting 1M upon our future activities \s most o otl til elas R 
. * . | m1. ae Rene ad + : : than to other textil produce Ne 
ng it the third largest committee of March. PMs Was a well merit ill of vou know the American Societ Pact Nhat 
‘ . 2 1 - ently a sub 11 ittec 1 i ¢ etn 
the A. S. M. FE compliment to Henry L. Scott, of H. for Testing Materials ha 
Mae ea : . , cz . Sine : - vls and Specificatio rift (7,00 
*} ] : : Tr3 . L. Scott & Co... manutacturers of test in the t 1} Pie tf the Amet 1 et ; 
Che business sessions Friday morn 6 NCOTL ¢ » Manul le Org ation oO ( ( in Fs thai tae 
e . mo machyi aT erV1"4 sense . tone ) | i « 1 
¢ and afternoon and on Saturday ig machinery, Providence, R. | ( rama beie’s icy ternatio \ Pree <i 
1 * } 1 ner } ] -} roe + + rrot . } 1) Speciheation P v\ ‘ CC 
rning were devoted almost wholly 4d personal charge oO irrange- tion for Vesting Materia t J tahiiched. O81 ‘ 
1 . + D iontuniehhen sone ; ~ ats ; rae ' established ] } e jb ! 
» reports of sub-committees, but Ments and enterta ent a eipala im jut SOS, at time 4 
t ° er } + . * eat eer er the 
ese were varied on Saturday with Previous Frovidence cetings, a it seventy membet \t the ¢ 
] 1 1 € Ol tte 1¢ r¢ 
ecial report on “Investigation of Who performs his duties so we t et ' 
mparative Test Procedures for Man) embers would ike to ty t Atlant Citv on ne 0. th 
: . ~ ‘ ) 1 i ] ri Ol Tce 
easureme O (;auge o Textile Pro nee the e2 et 2 t | 
I ia . : he Pe in th nNrit nel 1] Ea] 71 +] 1 \ Ve xtend t 
laterials,” by E. H. Davis of the (9 the spring and ta Pr OnOW enty-five 1 rt : 4 
ton Research Company, Inc., Bos Friday aiternoon session the membe1 ¢ ts pre t name but ( rk 0 or ( : 
. 7 - . ] } »} ] leland t+ } i t (} 
yn, and a paper by C. J. Burkley, of M@spected the WKhode Island = state 4) nin the Internation vaniza ‘ 
he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. on House, and in the evening a maret- tion as a re ement of membe Ip inb-commiattees as exte na as 
. . a 7 3 > ikon te , 1 ' é ‘ : . : that 7 js n ttor 
Relative Importance of Deflection SUpper Was given at the b1 ore, DY At its ann eeting in June, 1905, emt a la us 
leasurement for Fabrics Tested By special reques ne vaudeville ente with a me veership of 677 e by “= 
sursting Methods,” which was based tainment provided was the same as Laws were amended so that member (Continued on page 4l 
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Meeting and Banquet Dec. 3 Give 
Promise of Unusual Attractions 
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., Inc., was elected president. Mr. 
WW ilcock [ 


Endorses ““Made in U.S. A.” 


Home Market Club Also Re-elects 
E. Kent Swift as President 


Assn’s Annual 


at the present time is out of 
le country but a _ congratulatory 
telegram 


was sent him informing him 





1 meeting and banquet of oe ee eee At the annual meeting of the Home 
RR aR BF RT, na pelt nce a team Een ce lation. Market Club in Boston Wednesday, 
, 14 Walter P. Wright, of Wright Broth- —, Kent Swift, treasurer of the 
' Manufacture ; PRR age a i AS : en 1It, e e 3 
i eat Ne Te ee ace ee ee eee er boy Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
\ ; Lateete thie ot a as - Ge. yee = ee Mass., was unanimously re-elected 
sidieliasis dad a rae ; yo pigsivent. president, and in his annual address 
oy aes = Was as TOMOWS: stated that the recent national electioi 
: we hn Wilcock; vice-pres was an endorsement of constitutional! 
ee government, and condemnation of the 
i paige: bloc system, and reaffirmation of 
ee belief of the American policy ot pro- 
= tection. “The necessity of protection 
phils is evident. For instance,” he said, 
. 38 GR Germany today is a gigantic indus 
oy te — trial machine ready to give industrial 
aeREAP battle to all other nations. Although 
(german wages are low and the hours 
fixture voked of labor are long, people are anxious 
tacturet 1 the to work, and are, therefore, more or 
) of w ess contented. Through the loaning 
r. In additio of capital to German industrialists, 
igh-clas Germany is prepared and ready to re- 
has beer ter export trade and again conquer 
mong the the markets of the world He held 





it metropo that the arguments against protection 
nent ke id been fully answered by the actual 
ram operation of the present law under 
5 aceidenth vhich both imports and exports hav« 
I \ ( increased, the average rate of duty on 
we 9 imports is only about 15%, and the 
a See iverage on dutiable goods 1s slightly 
att, wer than under the [ nderw: od- 
Fortune’ he has Simmons law which was strictly a 
sateaiae. pen revenue-only measure. 
' a John Wileock, Eleeted President. In his address Secretary William 
ee ; Boston Wool Trade Association. If. Cliff urged members of the club 
to co-operate with the “Made In U. 
, Walter P. Wright; secretary S. <A.” movement that has _ been 
ee : nd treasurer, F. Nathaniel Perkins tarted by the National Retail Dry 
7 ; : a = >a e executive committee the fol (joods Association. “Until a com- 
ee ee : ving men James H Barnard paratively recent date no retail adver- 
Pee pelae - .. William G. Fallon, Arthur E. Gill, isement ever expressed one thought 
Een oe : ; to instill public confidence in the pur 
er on December 2. ‘ laude Hl. Ketchum, Stanley H. Sin oo a 
| pg iil, cae a chase of \merican made goods. \ et. 
a i . oe ~ said Mr. Cliff, “each foreign articie 
past Os Wen 2 ihe ae year 1s as follows: Ernest purchased over the retail counter 
spcrinsaa dae \ righam, chairman; Allan CC. tends towards curtailment of employ- 
event will it is) emery, Elroy W. Houghton, Albert) ment in American mills and factories, 
se vy lars S. Ho nd William F. Jones and finally in diminished purchasing 
. ions already 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


The following statistics compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
show cotton consumed, cotton on hand and active cotton 
spindles for the month of October, 1923 and 1924, with 
statistics of cotton consumed for the three months ending 
Oct. 31: 


Wool Trade Meets 








W ileos k | lected President 


of Boston Association 





1» - 
224, 854131,078, 804 
$85 ,005/34,335,930 


» 629 *1,325,300 *730,656 *4 
,34 3 














19 S78 3,980,449/16,463 988 
1923 35/,8/4 1,014,143 707,076 3,347,262)16,043,318 
1924 131,641 334,935 28,371 36,431.13 ,.041,506 
1923 155,37¢ 4? 456 354,23 Q 846 10,57 63.) 
1924 4 SOR 65 31 33,70 07,974 1,573,220 
19)3 3.010 9,809 $5 034 39 890 1 14,980 
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power of the American people, result- 
ing in decreased sales in American 
retail stores. Our members have in 
the aggregate hundreds of thousands 
of employees in whose welfare they 
feel a deep sense of personal respon- 
sibility. Besides, they have an in- 
dividual pride in not only the quan 
tity but also the quality of their pro 
duction. We know that America is 
capable of producing and 
produce the finest goods in the world, 
so let us get behind this movement 


does 


\ sincere and honest campaign 
teach the true worth of American- 
made commodities, will greatly 


advance the prosperity of the nation.” 

The list of new vice-presidents 
elected included Charles Cheney, ot 
Brothers, South Manchester 
and Charles Fletcher of the 
Worsted Company, Provi 
Horace C. Cheney, ot 


Cheney 





C onn., 
( oronet 
dence, R. I. 


Cheney Brothers was elected a direc 


1 


tor for the term expiring Novembe: 
1926. The following textile manuta 
turers were elected to the board « 
directors for the term expirin 
November, 1927; Frank H. Meteal 
treasurer Farr Alpaca Co.; H. | 
Whitin, treasurer Paul Whitin Mfg 
Co.; Arthur E. Mason, treasure: 


Nathan Dur 
America) 
Holmes 
The fol 
lowing members of the executive cor 


Hamilton Woolen Co.: 
assistant-treasure! 

Printing Co.:; Charles M. 

treasurer Holmes Mfg. Co. 


fee, 


mittee were re-elected; R. P. Snelling 
William M. But 
Butler Mill; Frank P 
Hopewell, L. C. Chase & Co.; Albert 
Dunean, treasurer Harmon 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president 
Miiis. 


were 


Saci »-Lowell Shi ps; 


ler, president 


Greene 
Mills; 
\rlington 
Resolutions adopted on the 
deaths of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Walter F. Parker, agent-emeritus of 
the Pacific Mills. and Col. Joseph F 
Fletcher of the Coronet Worsted ( 


Prices Advanced 
carpets were ad 
8 to 10% this 


Carpet 
Leading 
vanced an 


lines of 
iverage of 
prices named for spring, 
on Noy. 10, and it is expected 
that the entire trade will shortly fol 


Ww eek over 


1925, 


low suit. All of the new prices be 
come effective Dec. 15. The Alex 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. new 
list shows advances of approxi 
mately 10%, the new prices being 
guaranteed to Mar. 1, 1925 and sul 
ject to advance without notice. W 
& J. Sloane on Wednesday an- 
nounced an advance of 8 to 10% o1 
all lines of axminsters, velvets an 
tapesteries, and a_ similar advance 
was made by the Firth Carpet C 
The new prices reflect the strong 
upward trend of carpet wools. 


New York, N. Y. The W. & J. Sloai 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated wit! 
capital $5,000,000, to manufacture 
linoleum. It is a separate corporatiot 
ind has no connection with W. & J 
Sloane ther than that practically al 


t the stock is held bv officers and stock 
Iders of W. & J. Sloane 


*Oxrorp, Mass. James Whittaker & 


Sons, Inc., have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $300,000 to deal in 
worsted and woolen waste. 
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The “Made In U. S. A.” Campaign 
HE chief benefit that is likely to accrue to 
domestic manufacturers from the “Made 

In U. S. A.” campaign that has been initiated 

by the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 

will not be found in its probable restriction of 
textile imports, but in its education of retailers 
and consumers to a more accurate knowledge 
of the high character and quality of domestic 
textile production and to the vital importance 


to them and to the whole country of the main- 


tenance of this great industry in a prosperous 
condition. Having this accurate knowledge 
retailers and consumers will take justifiable 
pride in the industry and will become its 
boosters both at home and abroad; the reputa- 
tion thus established will go far toward over- 
coming the handicaps that our manufacturers 
have encountered in developing export markets, 
and in meeting in them the competition of the 
products of cheap foreign labor. 

Given adequate tariff protection they can 
take care of foreign competition in the domestic 
market, provided such a tariff is efficiently ad- 
ministered, and our experience under the 
present and previous protective tariffs demon- 
strates that they constitute in themselves no 
handicap to the development of a large export 
trade in textiles. The relatively high scale of 
wages and the American standard of living 
made possible by adequate tariff protection 
render competition difficult in foreign markets 
on the basis of price alone, but when a majority 
of our citizens realize the high average quality 
of domestic production and become boosters of 
domestic industry we shall have the one factor 
that 1s needed to offset price competition abroad 
and to greatly expand our export outlets. The 
educational campaign that should accompany 
the “Made In U. S. A.” 


movement should go 
far toward the attainment of that objective. 

Although textile imports are less than 10 per 
cent of the country’s total consumption of tex- 
tiles in square yards or dollars, every yard that 
the “Made in U. S. A.” movement keeps out 
of the country is just so much gained. In 
visualizing the possibilities of this movement 
in its relation to the restriction of imports we 
must remember that a certain proportion of 
imported goods will seep into the country 
through the highest tariff wall as long as con- 
sumers believe that foreign goods are superior 
in quality to domestic and have the money to 
pay for the former. We must remember, too, 
that retailers have been chiefly to blame for 
propagating this fallacious idea. And manu- 
facturers and wholesalers must bear their fair 
share of the blame for having allowed this idea 
to gain currency. 

Now that retail dry goods merchants are 
demonstrating a realization of their interde- 
pendence with manufacturers and the general 
public, and are proposing practical plans for 
getting the true facts before their sales people 
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We Believe 


in the Conservation and Protection 


f Domestic Industries 





and the public, it behooves manufacturers to 
cooperate with them to the fullest extent of 
their ability. The movement is not only “good 
business,” but is patriotism in its most practical 
form. 

k * . 


Should Win Public Friendship 


HE need of a campaign of education hav- 
ing for its objective the correcting of 
much misrepresentation of the textile industry 
in public print, and the creation in the minds 
of the general public of a correct understand- 
ing of the industry, were emphasized by Presi- 
dent Morgan Butler of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, at the conven- 
tion in Boston last week. He believes that the 
accomplishment of the objective will give the 
industry the active friendship of people the 
country over, instead of so much misunder- 
standing and distrust that exists at present 
Mr. Butler expresses the existing condition 
so effectively and concisely that we quote from 
his address as follows: 


“We know that our mill conditions are 
good; that mill workers are healthy, happy, 
better paid than anywhere else in the world 
and live well; that actually more considera 
tion is given the welfare of the worker than 
in any other large industry. 

“\Ve know our mills are clean, well lighted 
and sanitary, and equipped with the most 
efficient of modern machinery. We know 
that they are very much under-capitalized, 
that replacements and enlargements have 
come from earnings saved over many years. 
We know they are carefully and conserva- 
tively managed. We know that they merit 
the confidence of investors in their securi 
ties. We know that the cotton textile busi 
ness in New England has been as profitable 
as the textile business in any part of the 
world, and that it will continue to be 

“We in the business of manufacturing 
textiles necessarily are familiar with the busi 
ness. We are so familiar with it that we 
assume the country at large is familiar with 
it. As a matter of fact, we have been so 
busy with our own affairs that we never 
have stopped to inform the public about our 
industry. There is no other large industry 

about which the public knows so little. We 
cannot expect to have the consideration and 
the support of the country at large unless 
we are willing to make a real effort to in- 
form the country of our industry as it is 
today.” 

As Mr. Butler suggests we can all aid this 
campaign individually, but to ensure constant 
effort in meeting misstatements regarding the 
industry and in broadcasting the facts to the 
largest possible number of people, it calls for 
systematic organized effort that can be most 
efficiently handled through cooperation of the 
leading textile associations 





Cotton Yarn Statistically Strong 
O NE of the most significant features in the 


cotton yarn market and one which leads 
both spinners and dealers to anticipate a 
steady improvement in business is the report- 
ed sold-ahead condition of the majority of 
producers. Some skepticism as to the reli- 
ability ot these reports might be reasonable, 
were it not for the fact that spinners refuse 
to quote on the majority of yarns for de 
liveries much before March of next year. If 
they had the yarn on hand, it would only be 
natural tor them to make a price on it; even 
though they might name figures which would 
But in- 
ability to secure yarn or to obtain a quotation 


be regarded as unwarrantably high. 


+ 


is prima facia evidence that the yarn 1s no 


) 
l 
] + 
woes not 


to be had. Of course, this statement « 


apply to all counts and qualities. Spinners 
making coarse yarn undoubtedly have a cer 
tain amount of stock which they can delivet 
promptly for there has not been the demand 
for coarse carded yarns for weaving purposes 
that has been apparent on other counts. 

The reason for this condition is immaterial 
It may be argued that the spinner has not re 
ceived the top of the market, though with re 
gard to a proportion of his product he 1s like 
ly to have fared better than the dealer who 
has been obliged to cover on short sales made 
at a considerably lower figure than has ob- 
tained for some time. Possibly on yarn that 
has been bought for the account of the dealer 
the spinner has obtained less than the latter 
will when he sells this product eventually, 
but as stated before, whether the favorable 
position of the spinner is due to short sales, 
o the purchases for the account of dealers 
or to the fact that curtailment has amounted 
to such a total that even subnormal demand 
has taken care of the possible output of spin 
ning mills, is not of so much concern as the 
fact that under the situation the spinner 1s 
not likely to be forced to name unprofitable 
prices in order to dispose of his product 

The question of profit or loss to the spin 
ner can be determined with greater accuracy 
for some time to come than has been pos 
sible during most of 1924, if reports regard- 
ing the purchases of cotton by the spinner 
are to be believed. From these reports it 
would be justifiable to conclude that a much 
larger proportion of the spinning industry has 
purchased its supply of raw material, if not 
for the entire season, at least for a very con- 
siderable distance ahead. If such be the case 
calculations of cost can be made with much 
more certainty than when cotton was being 
bought only after orders were received. This 
fact, combined with an evident increase in 
inquiries which are expected to lead to im- 
proved demand, makes for greater stability 
in this division of the textile market-—a de- 


velopment much to be desired 









































































Woolen and Worsted Overseers Meet in Boston 


Kk. Fred Deverall of Providence Elected President—Association Admits Master Mechanics Into Membership and 


Raises Salaries of Its Officers 


-Providence for Spring, 1925, Meeting 


{1s innual ecting ot (he routine business was carried year. He was not a bona fide mill 

e National Association of along quickly without any hitch, the overseer according to some of the 

W oole W orste Ove eports of Secretary J. H. Pickford members. On several occasions dur- 

e¢ ( t the | the treasurer, Thomas Buchan, ing the past ten years these men have 
\ 11 Bosto Satu i ng quite satistactory were accepted 
\ " The ¢ ithering Was nd pla ed on the records \pplica 
i p ressive raising tion lo! membership in the associa 
ure officers and making tion were reported by Secretary Pick 
wossible ister mechanics to rd. These nominations made at the 
eco emibe if the association May meeting were reported favorably 
Oiticer tor the ensuing year were by the committee. \iter some dis 
ele ‘ eting and the presi- cussion the list as read, with the ex 
is the only contested office, ception of Henry N. Dexter, master 
IX. Fred Deverall opposing Eugene A. mechanic, was approved and the ap 
Deady, who had been nominated to plicants received into the membership 
Cet himselt Whe 8] the time [or ot the association \ spirited discus 
the election came President Deady re- sion then took place on the subject of 
ised to run against Mr. Deverall on the eligibility of master mechanics to 
the ground that he was an old friend) membership in the association. It was 
ul t he also considered a on contended that a master mechanic 

year term for president as best suited 
» the need ot the association. 


President Predicts Prosperity 








resident Kugene Deady. calling the 
meeting to order, insisted upon the 
need of protection for the woolen and 
worst industry The country was 
to b 1 itulated on the overwhelm > : 
s , Pp : ( : k, kred Deverall, New President, 
\ re el "> ire ° ° ° > 
, National Assocation of Woolen & 
1 1 
A r it e tha people Worsted Overseers. 
Vere rec t t p) 
ro ral * Lents snamitarchian 1 
j ver ent oO t endeavored oO obtain nembership mm 
i t thre ea fo cit he association without success. The 
( \ ( er discontented or dis liscussion was carried along in a 
co ‘ He tho that woo very friendly spirit, the meeting 
night now go forward finally deciding by a vote ot 3 to 1 
vit fidence. that e corner ha hat master mechanics were eligible 
been t | and that a large me ‘ or membership in the association. 


By vote of meeting Henry N. Dexter 
was then admitted 
Officers of 

\n amendment to Article 
constitution 


Association 





of the 
proposed at the May 


Fhomas Buchan, Treasurer. National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers, 


meeting ot the association was then 
adopted and the salary of Secretary 
Was not distinctly a textile worker, J. H. Pickford was advanced to $100 
he might be in a woolen mill one per year, that of the secretary of 


vear and in a saw mill the following the beneficiary department, William 






TEXTILE CALENDAR 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Semi-annual meet-— | 
ing, Pinehurst, N. C., Nov, 28-29, 1924 

National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, Dec. 1-6, 1924. 

Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Meeting, 
New York, Dec. 2, 1924. 

American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
Dec. 3, 1924. 

American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Annual Meeting, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 5-6, 1924. 

Silk Association of America, 53rd Annual Dinner, 
York, Jan. 10, 1925 

Southern Expositior 


National Wholesale 












J H Piekford Secretary National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 


Overseers. 







Hotel Astor, New 


Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 19--31, 1925. 
Dry Goods Association and Auxiliaries, Annual Meet 


ngs, Walfdorf-Astoria, New York: Wholesalers’ Association of Knit Good 
Buyers Jar 19, l 25 Wholesalers Asso lation oft Dress | ibric Buvers, 
Jan. 19-20, 1925; Annual Convention of Parent Association, Jan. 20 1925 


i) ] Ss 
ig rts Exhibit, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 6-1), 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelnhia. April 8, 1925 
American Society for Testing Materials, 28th Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N ] lune 22--?fr, 1925 


J. H. Pickford, Webster, Mass. 


Social Character of Gathering Defended by R. J. Harrington 


and the 
Thomas 


Ik. Davison to S30 per vear, 


+ 


1e treasurer, 


P 1 
ot tl 


salary 
Buchan, to $50 per vear. The elec 
tion ot officers then became the order 
of the day and President 


Deady withdrew as candidate for re 


Eugene 
election. The secretary cast on 
ballot for the entire list otf officers 
leclared elected as 


and they were 


follows: President, E. Fred Deverall, 
Providence, R. I.; Ist vice-president, 
J. J. Burns, Washington, R. I.; 2nd 
vice-president, Ralph Dunford, Provi 
dence, R. [.; 3rd vice-president, Otto 
Ruhlin, Providence, R. I.; secretary, 
, treas 
urer, Thomas Buchan, Hough's Neck, 
Mass.; secretary 
ment, William E. 
Conn.; treasurer ot that department, 
Thomas Buchan. The  tollowing 
(seorge Wis 
hart, Bennington, Vt.; M. J. O’Con 
nell, Norristown, Pa.: James Wilson, 
Providence, R. I. 


beneficiary depart 
Davison, Putnam, 


trustees were clected 


Robert J. Harrington, ex-president 
of the association, was called upon to 
present a past president's badge to re 
tiring president Eugene Deady. Mr 
Harrington, who is a practiced as well 
as eloquent speaker, reterred to the 
gracious action of resident Deady in 
declining to stand tor re-election 
President Deady, he said, had been 
highly respected as a man and as an 
overseer. Mr. Harrington took oc 
casion to defend the social character 
of the gatherings of the association 
as against certain individuals, chiefly 
outsiders, who thought that more 
technical and educational matter 
might be introduced at such gather 
ines whereas the convention meant a 
day otf from the mill, a renewal otf 
acquaintanceships, the meeting and 
the making of friends resulting in 
physical and mental advantages for 
all those who gather on the seashore 
in the spring and the city in the fall. 
There was plenty of mill talk going 
on all the time and much valuable in- 
formation was exchanged in the cor 
ridors and at no time had it been 
thought necessary to introduce formal 
discussion of technical mill subjects. 


Amendment to Constitution 
\pplications tor membership were 
then received covering carders, pick 
ers, spinners, weavers, dvers, finishers? 
dressers and designers and referred 
to the committee of investigation for 


report at the May meeting. Provi 
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The Retailer and the Mills 


An Exposition of the Importance to the Manufacturer of the Retailer. of the Retailer's Impressions of 





Manufacturer and of Methods by which Retailer and Manufacturer May Cooperate for the 
Common Good—Interesting Discussion Following Address 


HE thought which is dominant 
in my mind at this moment is 
that it seems particularly un- 
fortunate that business men 

have not learned to register emotions 
the way the motion picture actors do, 
because I should like to be one ani- 
mated smile right radiating a 
sense of good will from the retail 
trade which I represent to every mem- 
ber of the mill profession. 

I have a subject to talk to you on 
today which I think is extremely in- 
teresting if I can cover it as I hope 
I may. I should like to say at the 
start, however, taking my hint from 
one of the gentlemen who spoke from 
the audience this morning,—Mr. Per- 
kins, I believe—that it is easy to tell 
people what to do but rather hard to 
do it. I have no idea that I am going 
to tell you mill men what to do. It 
is not my idea and not my duty to 
tell you. 

It happens that coming from the re- 
tail world as I do we are much closer 
to the ladies than you fellows are. 
And while I am not going to tell you 
what to do, I think we do recognize 
some conditions which do exist. Mr. 
Walsh told you of certain of them in 
terms which were very certain and 
very acceptable and from some of 
which I hope you will get some profit. 

In being asked to talk on a subject 
of this kind, that is, “The retailer and 
the mills,” it naturally presupposes 
some relationship between the retailer 
and the mills. That relationship, it 
seems to me, should be on a basis 
of cooperation. But there are so 
many different understandings of co- 
operation. 


now 


I said in the beginning that I would 
like to radiate a sense of good will 
to this audience today, because I fear 
it may seem to be my duty to say some 
things which are not pleasant to say. 
In saying them I want you to know 
that I am trying to say them just as 
pleasantly as I know how. Since vou 
have given me the subject of “The 
Retailer and the Mills,” and as that 
subject implies some sense of co- 
operation and as it comes in a session 
that is devoted to a study of the 
market, I naturally assume that you 
include as part of that study of the 
market something of the study of the 
retailer and the retailer's idea, and 
that presupposes the idea that I will 
try to tell you what the retailer thinks 
of the mill Now, that 1s a 
rather daring proposition for one lone 
man representing the 
among this crowd; 
osition, but Mr. 
help me. 


man. 
retail side 
it is a hard prop- 
Walsh is here to 
We have been up agarnst 
that sort of thing in another way. 

look around here in this 
audience and see several faces that I 
have had the pleasure of coming to 


IT can 


By Le 
know rather familiarly in the 


few years. 


past 
[ can recall times when 
the retailer had to sit and hear what 
the mill man thought of the retailer. 
While I am not going to speak with 
the idea of giving tit for tat, I think 
it will help to a mutual understanding 


RETAILER’S “MADE IN U. S 





Retail Dry Goods Association 


part of it exploiting the “Made 


followed. 


February. 
There is also published on 


agent of the Draper Corporati 


if I tell you what I think the retailer 
thinks of the mill man. Now I would 
like to have you bear this in mind 
and get the idea of it. | am going to 
quote something that the late Wood 
row Wilson is credited with having 
said. He is said to have said, “lt con- 
stantly remind myself that a man’s 
opinion is just as much a material fact 
as anything else, just so long as he 
holds it.” Now get that idea,—a 
man’s opinion is just as much a 
material fact as anything else so long 
as he holds it. 

I want to make the distinction that 
if the things are not true it is just as 
important, because men believe they 
are true, and it lays on you just as 
much of an obligation to set them 
straight and get the ideas corrected 
if they are not true as it does to get 
things corrected if they are true. 

Retailer is the Only Outlet 

My first premise should be 
the retailer is your only 
matter to whom you sell, whether you 
are engaged in the 


that 
outlet, no 


production ot 
gravy goods and you sell your output 


to a converter who afterwards may 
turn it through a commission agent ot 
through a jobber and then to the re 
taller and from the retailer to the 
public. Your only outlet is through 
the retailer, because vou cannot make 
gray goods, you cannot perform any 


part of the 
a profitable 
chandise 


textile processes and do 
business keeping mer 
flowing out of 


vour mills 


into other hands unless the retaiter in 
























The address of Lew Hahn, managing director of the National 
tween retailers and cotton manufacturers, and particularly that 


been initiated by his association, aroused so much interest at 
the final session of the convention of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers in Boston last week that it is repro- 
duced herewith in large part, together with the discussion that 


President Butler of the cotton manufacturers association was 
authorized to appoint a committee of five to confer with the 
retailers association regarding plans for taking part in the 
“Made In U.S. A.” textile exposition, to be staged by the latter 
organization in the Grand Central Palace, New York City, next 


report of the interesting discussion that followed the reading 
of papers, at the Thursday morning session of the convention, 
on “Studying the Job,” which was led by Wallace I. Stimpson, 


A. Perkins and W. W. Quinton. 


w Hahn 


turn can sell it to the public. The 
retailer is at the gate. And if you 
have the feeling that you are not lin 
ing up with the retailer, that you have 
no relationship with the retailer, you 
will not. The retailer stands at the 
gate. If the cannot 


retailer shove 





. A.” CAMPAIGN EXPLOITED 
, urging closer cooperation be- 


In U. S. A.” campaign that has 


another page the stenographic 


on, and participated in by John 


that stuff out to the public you can't 
make it. 
close your mills. 


You will have to stop and 


The 
Now, 


premise is that 


Manufacturer is Remote 

what was to be my _ second 
which Mr. Wilson 
said, that opinions are just as much 
material facts as anything else so long 
Now we come 
to this question,—what does the aver 
age retailer think of the cotton goods 
manufacturer? Well, first, he re 
gards the cotton goods manutacturer 
as a very remote sort of person, very, 
very remote. He really doesn’t know 
anything him. His dealings 
are seldom with the manufacturer and 
he really doesn’t know anything about 
him. The manufacturer is a dread- 
fully remote person. In fact this in 
vitation to have a representative of 
the retail trade come here and talk 
to vou gentlemen is perhaps the most 
unexpected thing that has ever hap 
pened to me. But I 


as men possess them. 


about 


am glad I am 


here. 

Now, secondly, [ think that most 
retailers have an idea that vou cotton 
goods manufacturers are a race of 
Bourbons | ni hat the think 

ou ive Oot learned al | ind 
| hink they t] k il Vo ive nevel 
0” tie t | ¢ ¢ t 
} ks \ 

equi] ent \ ne starter u 

ST lave il 1 AVE ot wivinil 
else Phet I thi he retailer re 
gards the cotton goods manufacturer 
as a producer who seems to be en 


the 
gaged more or less in laving s 
emplovees, or cutting wages eh 
ing strikes or raising prices lat 1s 
the picture we get ) Vol ) t 
public press 
Fourth, I think the retailer rezards 
you as one who controls the produc 


tion machinery and goes on making 
everything that you have ever made 
and that you are singularly unrespon 
sive to the influences 


newer style 


which the retailer knows dictate the 


selection of goods by the consume 
today. 
Much of the consumption of cotton 


t 


the cutting up trade 


goods is through 
Che women come into the store and 
buy gowns and dresses and one thing 
whereas tol 


or another made up, 


make them at 


The retailer as he 


merly they used to 


home goes mto 
the sales rooms of the manufacturers 
who make those garments ts struck by 
the fact that the 
ot cotton 


finest qualities 


goods that are contained 


in those garments are nearly always 


imported, and that gives him the 1m 


1] 


pression that he cannot obtain well 


styled, up-to-date goods met 


cotton 
chandise of American manufacturers 
Now that is a fact | 
fact that he 


mean it IS a 
gets that idea 


gentlemen who are in 


Some of the 
this room today took part in a little 


conference between manutacturers 


and retailers in which one retailer 


doing business in the City of Boston 
made the statement, “You don’t make 
merchandise good enough.” At that 


time seated across the table was one 
of the 
whose 


cotton 
plant particularly 
vood merchandise, and he challenged 
the statement. And I think that re 
tailer is in the way of learning some 
thing. I made the suggestion at that 
time to Mr. Cliff that it would be an 
excellent thing, for the purpose ot 
studying 


goods manufacturers 
turns out 


information 
what really is made here in the cotton 
mills of 
member of his 


concernineg 


goods America, 1f every 


orzanization, every 
member of every cotton goods manu 
would send 
National Re 


tail Dry Goods Association, a set ot 


facturers’ organization, 


to our office, that is, the 
samples of fabrics that are made in 
these mills, so that as our members 
come in and they find on a certain 
fabric they cannot get good enough 
quality we will go over the lot with 
spread Intormation 


them and we can 


yhout vhat Vv I<ct XN vo ryhc] 
ADOT Nat @XISLS OW \ WOuUl 


service to our membet 1uSt ft Sallie 


Alleged High Profits by Retailers 


There is another point his 1s 


the fifth 


thinl } 1 ler 
point 1 think the retailer 


believes that the cotton 














































re ntagonistic to the retailer is being steadily crushed out. You 
the retailer reads in his daily have got to choose what you are 
€ pt S la e made going to do. 
: Is manufacturers and Now, it seems to me, gentlemen, we 
‘ t ly by bankers who are have got to make up our minds what 
terested in the operation of cotton we are shooting at. If you are aim- 
uch criticize the r ing at volume production and if you 
t he ungodly prices which are shooting and turning out cotton 
. etting for goods which are goods as cheaply as they can 
to be furnished for next to he turned out and in as large 
thn t the mill and on which the quantities as they can be turned 
: kes such an enormous out so as to supply the needs 
N wine e see that sort of the masses, then you cannot com- 
ire obliged to believe plain if the cotton goods manufac- 
er e elements Ww are turers of another section or of an- 
st e retail \nd other country walk in and take the 
t { nort-signt type fine goods market away from you. 
ne can imagine You have got to know what you are 
’ it the beginnir tne shooting at. And I don’t know how 
the gate If the you can do it in a more practical 
re Ss merchandise manner than in the way which Mr. 
- Mu You are in Walsh mentioned in his paper. If 
he retare Ss just the American inufacturer could 
' i ; aN ip hand looms in connection with 
cane t indise | ower machines and turn out some 
¢ ‘ yo ) e finer things, you would find 
Wh © re , \merican retailer just as eager 
€ to present that merchandise to the 
r to cle the de p c and reflect the pride he feels in 
ercnandise ; e achievement of America, as they 
1 throu e retail now appear to be proud in telling 
; : ce Is that they have gone to Europe and 
ee Ine cotton goods hrought these wonderful things from 
er comes out al Europe. I think it is a thing that is 
that the retailer 1s a full of opportunity for every one of 
ee we we at | sure we will do ours. 
ye tes to shake con . i : 

s Gatsiiee. hi tn at the Paris the Style Center 
Phe he public savs. “I am On that line I would like to read 
om this retailer tO you a quotation from a very in 
be e he i thief and a profiteer.” teresting book that has appeared 
t reacts on vou men just as Within the last month, written by Mr 
c é the re 1 Phat M. D. C. Crawford, and called the 
ne thing to keep in mind Heritage of Cotton.” Mr. Craw- 


ford says: 














































































































































































pee : :: And so the world came to Paris 
‘ 1 i i cs ° - - 
5 . in a stream ot gold for the work 
) neces rii 1¢ eet = c 
ent ; of her masters \nd France was 
é re ortant because men bi : ; 
7 wise, for no specious pleas fron 
eve n Want to. talt 1oO1 i F ” : oa — oe 
the advocates of serial production 
( l 1 ou t lat \ ; _ > 
5 ever won her from her firm posi- 
Is morning, that one of . : ; 
. tion She kept her craftsmen and 
t ‘ ‘ S pape spoke : 
( () Ol the ventl men spoke ’ =e " . oe : ia — 
; : manner with the machine. She 
e tremendous improvements 
, gave security and honor and hig! 
” ve made by the adoption ra ( t) il ) i si 
ent hy ] rewards to het ‘esstul artists in 
( ods or by learnin tron : ro : i 
oe ‘ fields. She schools anc 
Het rd. We know that that is 5 mae rs , 
1 1 ’ academies, Workshops and nuse- 
certainly wise thought; there 1s n = se ' , : 
eek iisiatsek: oh coe ; ums to the end that this creative 
question about it. But we must not s : : s 
1 See ls a fertility might live and prosper. 
e the tact that America for a , . 












































0 ne has been volume mad. Our England and America and indeed 
( ncern has been to turn out the entire industrial world fed their 
tremendous slathers of merchandise. hungry machines with the ideas 
r of what description, and that first saw perfection in France. 






























































































































































when we do that we naturally must So long as France created, the 
npeal to the masses. to the lowest machines could not become sterile 
< t masses. in order to find for ideas France, for almost a 
ficient number of consumers to century has been the world’s studio. 

take the thing that we produced with If any valhant and _ patriotic 
esult that we re constantly manufacturer of fabrics in Eng- 
1 vnwat | rocess land or America doubts this state 
( carrie n Wl ul \ lent let him study the list of 

‘ the wel isses st rrofessional buvers of stvle mer- 

e supplic with merchandise just chandise who sail on almost every 
he s the el t the head of steamer to the ateliers of Paris, or 
eS 4 but that is the look at the labels on merchandise 

I y to starve your industry in Bond Street shops. If any lay 

s sul Lv 1% make cet reader believes these statements 

t n ike genius which too strong regard to cotton 

? e developed in vo isiness fabrics, thev have but to go into 
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the nearest department store and 
ask to see the cottons of Maison 
Rodier, artistic heritors of the 
great craft ages and international 
merchants. 


Then came the great war, and 
France gave every ounce of her 
energy, every atom of her power 
to divert disaster. Her craftsmen 
became poilus, her masters gave 
their genius to munition makinz 
and the thousand and one grim 
concerns of war. At once the 
world’s machines felt the interrup- 
tion of the life-giving ideas. 
Manufacturers all over the world 
soon learned the lesson that mer- 
chandise is purchased on its artistic 
merit rather than its 
qualities.” 


physical 


And that, gentlemen, I believe is 
true. 


Retailers Opinions 
Now, so that I] 


bring you some direct fresh 


gentlemen, may 
word | 


asked 


our Bureau of Business Re 
search to consult certain cotton goods 
buyers and get briefly from them 
¢ 


their ideas of the cotton voods situa 
tion, and I have five short opinions 
I would like to read to you: 

“No. I. 


follow silk in 


Cotton goods always 


and design, 


difficulty en- 


color 
the greatest 

is the reluctance of the 
cotton manufacturer to imitate 
] 


sik speedily enough. Very often 
t} 
tiie 


and 


countered 


demand is six weeks ahead of 


the supply for new eoods. 


difficult to 
designs in 


cotton 


It is also sometimes 
sufficient 
quantity which, along with the 
first difficulty of slow imitation, is 
probably due to the fact that the 
converters work on a small margin. 
People in New York will pay any 
price if they wish a thing, but for 
the general market 


get popular 


there is a 
tremendous inferior 


xoods manufactured because of the 


quantity of 


demand = for materials. 


However, as a whole, the quality 


cheaper 


of the goods is superior to what 
it was five years ago. 


No. 2. The chief difficulty in 
the cotton goods that 
this country produced no 
originator. All domestic goods are 


situation is 
has 
copies of foreign goods and very 


often inferior in quality, 


color 
the cotton manu- 
facturers would originate some dis- 
tinctly new 


and design. If 


and feature 
them just as ready-to-wear people 


patterns 


feature styles in style shows in 
order to 


help 


demand, it would 
considerably. At 


buyers are 


create 
buyers 
present absolutely 


at a loss as to what to secure. 
Also the manufacturers insist upon 
producing large quantities, and will 
than 


They will 


not accept orders for less 
several thousand yards. 
not make and will not 


make up patterns on request unless 


samples 


their orders are 


met. The artificial silk has cut into 


demands for large 


the cotton piece goods trade partly 


because the artificial 


silk people 
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have done such extensive advertis- 
ing. The quality of cotton goods 
whole has not deteriorated, 
and there is no reason why it 
should as people will pay the price 
everywhere provided their desires 
for certain materials can be 
aroused. If individual manufac- 
turers would also limit their pro- 
duction to a small variety of mate- 
rials and make the ones they do 
make better, they would gain in the 
end as the very excellence of the 
few lines they did make would pro- 


as a 


duce greater sales and _ their 
energies would be less dissemin- 
ated. 


No. 3. Manufacturers insist on 
mass production which is only a 
part of the common 
psychology. 


American 
They do not realize 
that the buying public is growing 
more Even the 
children are being trained in 
tiles, 


discriminating. 
tex- 
and design’ in 
schools, and consequently the ten- 


color line 
dency is not toward greater variety 
but toward and 
For salesmen 
with different de- 
signs, out of which 100 are selected. 
Of this 100, 80 sell and the other 
20 do not for the reason that cer- 
tain 


better materials 
example, 


1,000 


designs. 


come in 


worked out in 
certain materials in certain colors 


designs are 


and instead of confining such de- 
signs to the colors for which they 
are intended, the manufacturers 
produce the designs in five differ 
ent colors instead of the original 
two or three. Consequently, the 
retailer sells the best ones and is 
stuck with the rest. This, of 
course, is a problem of buying 
which the buyer must solve, but 
he is often forced to carry a far 
greater than he 
Also, the American manufacturers 
will not make up small quantities 
upon suggestion. The English, 
Scotch and French manufacturers 
will take suggestions and make up 


variety desires. 


100 yards or so, but in this coun 
try it is necessary to order several 
thousand yards. The tendency 
now is for the public to be much 


more discriminating and the manu- 


facturers must realize this and 
begin to originate, employ real 


artists to make their designs, and 


show discrimination in adapting 
The quality of the 
cotton goods today is about what 


it has been in the past five years. 


No. 4. Cotton goods today is 
of about the same quality as it was 
five years ago. The public demands 
a great variety and moderate prices 
and the manufacturers supply de 
mands. 


No. 5. The difficulty with the 
cotton goods situation today is that 
artificial silk and real silk are being 
used more extensively than before 


such designs. 


Consequently, what is really needed 
is a campaign to create in the con 
sumer demand for cotton materials. 
The woolen people feature woolen 
wear; the silk 


goods for sports 
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people feature their silks for 

various occasions, but cotton goods 

do not seem to be featured notice- 
ably in any way. The real prob- 
lem, of course, is that no one knows 
what to buy because nothing stands 
out.” 

The Made-in-U. S. A. Movement 

Now, gentlemen, I have been 
brought to this Made-in-U. S. A. 
movement. I want to say that the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation is sincere in its efforts to 
build up a consumer pride in Ameri- 
can products. I think if you talk to 
any progressive merchant you will 
find he will prefer to buy everything 
he sells in his store at the back door 
of his store. If it were possible to 
merchandise without sending to dis- 
tant places for the things he wants 
he would much prefer to do that, 
because it would be less hazardous 
and more convenient. But that is 
impossible, as you see. The mer- 
chants are sincere and eager to join 
hands with you in building up a pride 
in American achievement. Now, 
gentlemen, that is a much more far 
reaching problem than just the cot- 
ton goods trade or the commodity 
field as a whole. As I see it, it has 
great social ramifications. This 
country of ours was founded, as you 
know, by racial and national elements 
from all over the world, and today 
we are still rather a mongrel breed; 
we are not bound together by the ties 
which go to make a well knit nation. 
We are not such a nation as Great 
Britain is, for example. Now, unless 
we get to the point that our people 
will feel an honest pride in the things 
that are done in America, whether 
that be the making of cotton fabric 
or the work of an artist or whatever 
it may be, until we have some out- 
standing thing that will bind our peo- 
ple together with pride. for things 
that are American we will never be 
anything but a mongrel nation. 

Since it is the fate of you gentle- 
men and of us to have our daily lives 
cast in trade, in the production and 
distribution of commodities, it seems 
to me that if we feel that thought, the 
natural channel for expression of it 
must be through our daily business, 
and if the trades of this country, the 
crafts that turn out the merchandise 
and the trades that distribute it could 
only feel that pride and communicate 
that pride to the people, we would be 
making our contribution to a finer and 
bigger and more satisfactory national 
life. 

Pride in Home Product Necessary 

That has a tremendously far reach- 
ing significance. You can take the 
war if you will. Supposing that for 
the 20 vears preceding the great war, 
the American people had been taugnt 
to feel and display that sturdy pride 
which the Briton feels in things which 
are of British manufacture, can’t you 
see the reflection we would have trom 
it at the time the president of the 
United States was halting in his 
steps, stepping from one foot to an- 
other, wondering whether he had 
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better declare war on Germany or 
whether or not the various elements 
that went to make up our nation 
would stand solidly behind him, or 
whether we would have the spectacle 
of a nation rent within itself by con- 
flicting ideas and aspirations. [hese 
things are of such far reaching signi- 
ficance if you would only get that 
idea. It is a tremendously big thing. 
That is why we are interested. 

Take Great Britain for example. 
There is no question that Britain 
imports a great deal of merchandise. 
You can go into London and buy al- 
most anything you want, wherever it 
has been made, but when vou come to 
the British thing, by the 
British people take a pride in that 
thing. Why shouldn’t we have the 
same situation here? We are drain- 


George, 


ing the possibility of a bigger and 
finer national life until we do that 
thing. The retailer has not’ the 


slightest idea that vou gentlemen have 
any cause for feeling peeved at him 
because he imports merchandise. He 
reasons that this is an American 
store, doing business in an American 
community; everybody knows that the 
great bulk of everything we sell is 
produced here, and when he gets 
something from abroad it represents 
something different, and he brings 
that thing in and he says, “This is im- 
ported,” and because there is such 
strength in repetition the public says, 
“Mr. Brown says this is imported; 
this is imported, this is imported,” 
and from repetition the public gets 
the idea it must be worth talking 
about or the retailer would not talk 
about it. 

If we can get the retailers when 
they sell American merchandise or 
when they offer it for sale, merely to 
say, “This is Made-in-U. S. A.”, it 
will not be long before the public 
begins to think, “Why do they tell 
me this is made in the United States ?” 
It must be better or they wouldn't 
say so. They know retailers do not 
conduct a gabfest without a purpose. 
If the thing were not good he would 
not savy so. If American merchan- 
dise was inferior no sales clerk, no 
advertising man, no merchant, would 
say anything to the public. When the 
retailers begin to savy Made-in-U. S. 
A. the public will wake up and say, 
“What do you suppose they are say- 
ing that for? It must be better or 
the retailer wouldn’t say it.” That is 
all there is to it. 


Practical Way to Help 

We are for the Made-in-U. S. A. 
movement and we want your help, 
and I am going to tell you of a way 
in which you can help us. The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
several years ago conceived the idea, 
for the sake of the educational in- 
fluence it would bring to our buyers. 
You must recognize that this country 
is a tremendous country in area, that 
markets have sprung up in all parts 
of it and retail merchants and buyers 
must keep informed of developments 
and that sort of thing, and it is prac- 
tically impossible for any buyer to 
visit every market place in this 


country. Because of this stubborn 
fact of distance we conceived it to be 
of tremendous educational value to 
hold once a year a great fair at which 
many manufacturers could display 
their lines of merchandise and bring 
them to a more convenient 


where buyers might 


place 
from all 
over the country and see those things 


come 


in competition with each other, where 
they could pass through a great hall 
and see not half a dozen or a dozen 
lines but to see 
hundred lines of 
merchandise. 


forty or fifty or a 
same kind of 
Buyers are only human 
beings and whenever they come to 
market they very easily resolve all 
the possibilities of merchandise re- 
sources down to the few they have 
learned it pays them to buy from. In 
the meantime things happen. Houses 
that small and be- 
come large; houses that are just start- 
ing have some worthwhile thing that 
could be developed with the help of 
a real live buver and a real live store. 
\nd important thing from 
the standpoint of the man 
responsible for the enterprise is that 
buyers shall be brought into frequent 
contact with ideas, that they 
shall find resources, that they 
shall find things that can possibly be 
kept in retail stores. 


: 
the 


were spring up 


the most 


who is 


new 
new 
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So we set up 
chandis¢ 


this National Mer 
Buyers’ Fair, and we have 
held that fair two vears. In the com 
ing vear we are going to hold this fair 
in February at the time of our annual 
that merchants trom 
country will be there. 
is being done after consultation 


convention, so 
all over the 
This 
with men who represent you men in 
We have 
decided to set apart the main floor of 


t 


the Grand 


the cotton goods trade. 
which 
the fair is to be held, for the purpose 
of holding a Made-in-U. S. A. textile 
exposition, because then we can admit 
the public to it. We are going to 
that fair now. 
We believe here is an opportunity for 


Central Palace in 


start in advertising 


every cotton goods manufacturer that 
is interested in the attempt to build 
pride in American cotton goods. We 
are going to be pretty 


quickly. 


advertising 


Gentlemen, if you will join hands 
with us I promise vou we will put this 
thing over in a way that will make 
independent of all 
changes. We will make Made-in-U. 
S. A. the standard of value in this 
country, and I am going to ask you 
before your 


you quite Paris 


adjourns to 
take action by appointing a committee 
to cooperate with us. 

Gsentlemen, I thank you. 


convention 


Discussion of Mr. Hahn’s Address 


HE discussion that followed Mr. 


Hahn’s 


address, and that was 
led by John A. Sweetser, treasurer of 
the Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, 


Mass., was in large part as follows: 

MR. SWEETSER.—I would like 
to say that I have had the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. Walsh for two or 
three years. 

I met him in the lobby before I 
came in here. He said he was afraid 
he was going to say something that 
might offend some of us and he out- 
lined the talk you just heard him 
make. I said I thought he was en- 
tirely mistaken in his belief that he 
might offend us; that in the first place 
if what he said was true we should 
not take offense at the truth. in the 
second place I think that he knows 
that with a little bucking up and with 
a little and a little 
direction we are willing to cooperate 
with the retailers. I think Mr. Hahn 
has amplified what Mr. Walsh has 
said. I hope as many as possibly can 
will get full lines of Mr. 
Hahn’s exhibit just to show him we 
are not all asleep. 

Robert Amory Urges Co-operation 

MR. AMORY.—I just 
that there has been a great 
talk by members of the 
about what they We have 
had a from Mr. 
Walsh on what can be worked out in 


encouragement 


goods in 


want to say 
deal of 
Association 
could do. 
concrete suggestion 
time in developing pride of crafts- 
manship. 

I call attention again to what Mr. 
Hahn said with regard to the brick 
layer. I do not think his illustration 
was as apt as he meant it to be. He 
said no brick layer was proud of the 
quantity of bricks that he laid. I 


think the manufacturers are proud of 
the quantity they produce. I think 
he meant to infer that we should have 
brick layers who are proud of the 
way they lay bricks. That is the 
point we want to emphasize. 

We have one immediately construc- 
tive suggestion, and that is that the 
manufacturers of finished 
goods, the bulk of which are made 
in New England, should exhibit in the 
National Merchandise Fair which is 
to be held in New York in February. 

I am going to stop here a minute 
and call attention to a suggestion that 
has been made, that the cotton manu- 
facturers combine and have a 
paign to sell more cotton goods, a 
campaign which I think would be of 
no particular because it 
start with no particular 
The silk people, a year or two ago, 
put New York 
which magnificent 
thing. It has done the silk people a 
tremendous amount of ee 
suggested it to the National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
American Association that they com 
bine and put over a big exhibit and 
if I wrote each of you manufacturers 


cotton 


cam- 


use would 


direction. 


exhibit in 
perfectly 


over an 


Was a 


good. 


what your share in the expense would 
be, I think vou would probably drop 


dead. I know I would not get five per 
cent of it. I am going to sav that if 
that thing shows any signs of going 


through in way at all so far as 
the cotton 
mills are 
they are in there alone. I 
see some of the rest of you put 


any 


manufacturers go, our own 


going to be in that fair if 
want to 
that 
in the back of your head and go in 
and not sit arouna until January and 
then have a weak, pusillanimous ex- 
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1 certain pattern he has to 
i mile or two before he can 
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to get is cost DACK 
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en wages, high standard oO! 1V- 
1 1 
iti iSS production to mv mind 
sequen sequences o! eacn 
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| o not believe the Americar 
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ndustry can exist on novelties 
I think we have got to ask 


retailer 


s and cooperate with them 


e have to take our gray product 
close cooperation with the 
iler, through the converter, put it 
o shape so that the public will get 
thev want 
think if we could do away with 
me foolish trade names it would be 
When I first studied cotton 
inufacture, cretonne, for instance, 
sed to be heavy substantial fabric 
rinted in fast colors in large pat 
(retonne today 1s a 56 or Az 


pick cheese cloth printed with unfast 


es in the same patterns, but it 1s 

cretonne. And the public is 

ole There is no reason why we 
would keep making the same cre- 
mne. If the retail stores want to 
heese cloth with cretonne pat 

let them sell cheese cloth but 

it cretonne here is where I think 

he cooperation should come and _ not 


wh forcing us to undo the splen 
results that we have been forced 
t v high wages, namely, mass pro 
iction and low cost 
CHAIRMAN LAWRENCI I 
nk some of the retail people will 
tell vou that there is an ample supply 
ot cloth for night shirts but there 1s 


e 


ortage 


of other things and at 


imes when we complain that we have 


MR 


S 


\TT » 
Liv \ 


ey 


e ° 
lould cooperate wit 


very 


monv 
W not make less than 3000 Mr. Hobbs 


rdet s 


i: We 


enough 
Hobbs Urges Action 


HOBBS.—It has been a pleas 
o me and I know to all of us 
ve Mr. Hahn here this after 
ssib might put the matter a 
ore broadly before this As 
ti to sav very briefly that for 
onths some of us have been 
ecting with Mr. Hahn and a 
in num er of manufacturers not 
"1 it of all kinds of manu 


tuart 


4] 


verv Cotton Mant 


{ ofton 


I want 


W 


way 


W. Cramer \pproves 
AMER—RBoth as a met 
National 


ufacturers and the 


Association of 
Ameri 
Associ 


to sav I am thoroughly in 


igi 





Manufacturers’ 


ith the views expressed 


and Mr. Amory, that we 


h these people in 
we We are 


“an in the 
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the mass produc- 


on end of the industry than you are, 
ut we will be glad to go as tar as we 
can and, at the proper time, if we are 


notified, we will come in. 
\s long 


constructive 


as we are speaking about 
have been 


of Mr. 


chimes in 


1OnS, | 


suggest 


very much interested in one 
Hahn’s remarks, because it 
have been doing 


con- 


with something we 


1 


South as a result of a 
; 


1 
siderable study of our problem of dis- 


tribution. Perhaps some of you re- 
seeing in the 
ago that we 
Wholesale Dry 


to meet in Charlotte. 


member papers not a 
invited the 
As- 


They 


- } ] 
great while 


Southern (Goods 


sociation 


held thei meeting there at our 


way 


sug- 


gestion and we went quite a to 


entertain them and to otherwise show 


our interest in their work. We went 
even further We endeavored to 
profit by their visit there by taking 


1 7 1 
} 


them to our mills and interesting them 


with which they 


in the things v were 
not familiar. It is very hard to 
interest any man in something with 
which he has only the briefest speak- 
ing acquaintance. That experiment 
was so successful that we have con- 


to the retailers. 


It is our intention to get as close to 


cluded 


: } 
O apply it 


them as we can and get bodies of re 


tailers to visit mill 
R. E. Loper Shows Margin 
MR. LOPER.—1 


would help to promote a spirit of co- 


out 


rather feel that it 


operation between the retailers and 


the manutacturers Mr. Hahn would 
take back to some of his associates a 
ast differ- 
margin of 
le Manutacturer gets and 
that the has to 
In talking with a friend of 


better real the v 


ence that there is in the 
profit that tl 

the margin retailer 
work on. 
mine whe the 
ig the 
percales and prints and he 
said that he seldom sold anything at 


» 18 fairly 


trade 


prominent in 


retail we were discussi 
ot 


price 
25 cents because 23 cents sounde.l 
and } 
trade. 


went a little better witl 
When they ha 
1 


sales ot dry 


better 


the 


ve spe cial 
frequently 
one-third 


the close of the 


} 
goods 


they 


drop 10 cents a vard or in 


some special lines at 





season. It those retailers can drop 

wr ents 1 profit from the 

+} + 1 1,1 

1 cS 4 Lie 1s to Keep odd 

ents Ss wort onsidering that a 

gingham mill can make Satistactory 
on 1 ess than one-] I cent 

( a tf y Vv 2 sm ely 


ons ‘ent. A quarter of a cen 
o rofi ry asn 
g c l 
e thre ( ¢ ( ps seve 
ents a vard merely tor the ettect 


Mr. Fowler Urges Siens 
FOWLER I hope one re- 


mark will never be passed at that ex- 
hibit which was passed at the Fall 
River exhibit. I went to visit one 


of the and I knew they were 


} in that 


making good merchandise 
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mill. 1 asked about some of the styles 
would not show 
they were 
competitors 
That idea must 

overcome and the mills must exhibit 
so that the public 


and was advised they 
all their 


afraid 


goods pecause 


some of their 


would copy them. 


in general can see 
their real good styles and put them- 
that so-called 
must do that 


they can make a good exhibit. 


selves above style 


piracy. They before 

We intend to exhibit at that show in 
February intend to exhibit 
the best stuff we have in showing to 
the public the goods that make, 
goods that anybody can copy, because 
we are through with them. 


and we 


we 


thing, 
speaking of pride in industry. I had 
his argument with another rill man. 
I spent three days touring through 


There is one interesting 


Connecticut and looking over some of 
the handsome mill 


IIs 
of 


there, and I do not 
ll through there 
that had a sign on it as to who it was 
or what it made can you ex- 
pect anybody to take a pride in a mill 


remember anv ml 


How 


when the management of the mill is 
afraid to put its name on the outside 
of the mill? That exists. 
| do not know of any cheaper way 


condition 


to advertise than by a sign on your 


mill 


Quality Brings Price 


\MORY Mr. 
think show 
some of us have missed 


of Mr. Walsh’s 


MR 


marks | 


Loper’s re 
that perhaps 
a little of the 
talk. When 


point 


you are making staple goods or pig 
iron or steel rails you operate on a 
very close margin of profit. I do 


not believe Mr. Walsh expects us to 
make 100 yards for the same price at 
In 


which we make 50,000 yards. 


fact I know he would not. 


\ little 
purchasing 
hangings for my own dining room 
my better half picked out a i 
cost $3.7: 
her up to a range of 60 colors on 


I might quote an example. 


while ago 


when I was 


piece ot 


velveteen which S 2 
I led 
a prece of velveteen that I could get 
for 90 cents a yard from the mill. 
She said the fabric with the 60 range 
of colors was the better fabric. But 
I paid the $3.75 because it happened 
the one shade that was not in 
Mr. Walsh and Mr. Hahn 
sav the same thing. 

Mr. Hahn has spoken of hi 


as the ultimate source to w 


vard. 


XN 


to be 
the sixty 


will 


Is He also more happily re- 


himself as a gatewav. he 
and jobbers represent the 

I think thev,. Mr. Walsh 
Hahn, have made absolutelv 


S We know that if we 


noveltv 


handsome 
the tail 
me it run which lands at the 


: Si al a die 
S ndsome loss. 


CHATRMAN LAWRENCE 
Gentlemen, I just want to say that it 
to me have 
line of thought. 


rong time 


seems we really started a 


We see the necessity 
and the importance of 
ognition 


a closer rec- 
other’s problems. 
I am now going to turn this meeting 


of each 


(Continued on page 112) 
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North Carolina Manufacturers 
to Meet 
CHagtorre,.. Xx. © 


changes in 


Proposed 
the Carolina mill rules 
governing the purchase of cotton 
will be the chief topic of discussion 
at the semi-annual convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
North Carolina at the Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N. C., Friday and Satur- 
day of next week, Nov. 28 and 29, 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


according to 


The business session will be held 
Saturday morning. Friday there will 
be a golf tournament and 
night there will be the convention 
banquet over which E. C. Dwelle, 
Charlotte, association president, will 
preside. Dr. W. H. Frazer, president 
of Queens College, Charlotte, will be 
among the speakers. 


Friday 


Horse races and a polo game Satur- 
day, afternoon will be arranged for 
the entertainment of the visitors. A 
bridge party will be given for the 
ladies. Three hundred members, 
their families and other guests affili- 
ated with the textile 
expected to attend. 

Officers of the association are EF. 
C. Dwelle, Charlotte, president; S. F. 
Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, first vice- 
president; I. M. Gamewell, Lexing- 
ton, second vice president; C. G. Hill, 
Thomasville, third vice president; and 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, sec- 
retary-treasurer 


* * * 


New Colored Goods Mill Asso- 

ciation to Meet 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The 

Cotton Goods 


industry are 


Colored 
Manutacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the Carolina Ho 
tel, Pinehurst, N. C., on Nov. 29, 
according to information from J. 
Leake Spencer, treasurer of the High- 
land Park Mills and president of the 
association. The meeting will be 
held in connection with that of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
North Carolina which is to gather in 
Pinehurst on Nov. 28 and 209. 

This association of colored soods 
men was organized in Greensboro, N. 
C., two months ago by representatives 


of mills in the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Alabama. It is said that the associa- 
tion plans to invite the membership 
and co-operation of eastern as well 
as southern mills. 


* * * 


Leggin Cloth Bids Asked by 
(Quartermaster 

Bids for supplying the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, 2Ist street & 
Oregon avenue, with 38,900 yds., leg- 
gin cloth will be opened on Nov. 28, 
at 11 A. M. The cloth is to be 
worsted warp, woolen filling, olive 
drab, 17.5 to 18.5 ozs., per linear 
yard, 72 inches to 74 inches wide, for 


spiral leggins. The depot announces 


that early deliveries are desired on 
this contract and bidders should keep 
this fact in 
their proposals. 


* * * 


Fifth 


when forwarding 


7 
mind 


Planning for Carolina 
Show 

CuaroTtTe, N. C Patton 
secretary of the Made-in-Carolinas 
Exposition, has reported to the stock 


loe er 


holders and directors of the expo 
sition company that a deficit of slight 
ly below $2,000 resulted from the big 
show this year. This was regarded 
as little less than remarkable, in that 
between $45,000 and $50,000 was ex 
pended to put on a creditable display 
and eight of the twelve exposition 
days were “drowned out” by a steady 
downpour of 
were the 
by this 


rain. So encouraged 
stockholders and directors 
showing that authorization 
was instantly given for an even great 
er effort next year. 

Mr. Patton said the outlook was 
far from discouraging. He has al 
ready sold 3,500 sq. ft. of exhibition 
space, with a possibility of a greater 
extent tentatively engaged, but for 
which contracts have not been made 

Next year, which will be the fifth 
year of the exposition the textile ex- 
hibit will be particularly 
This has always been an outstanding 
feature, but more attention will be 
given next year than ever before. 
North Carolina State College is like- 
ly to take 400 sq. ft. of floor space 
for a textile exhibit, and Clemson Col- 
lege in South Carolina is also con 


stressed 


sidering the prospect of putting in a 
large exhibit 
partment. 
All members of the board of direc 
tors were re-elected yesterday, along 
with the staff of officers. A. B. 


ger, of (Gastonia, was added 


from its Textile De 


Car- 
to the 
board of directors. 

* ok 


Philadelphia Golf Outing 

More than 40 members and guests 
of the Philadelphia Wool & Textile 
Golf Association participated in an i 
vitation golf match held at the White 
marsh Valley Country Club at Chest 
nut Hill on Nov. 14. They were 
guests of Fred Wolstenholme and 
Harry Motz of Fred Wolstenholme 


€ 
Inc.. Wm. G. Pancoast, F. M. Brecht 
ind J. A. Haves of Brecht Haves Co 
\fter an interesting afternoon of pl 
the following winners were an 


nounced: First prize, George Kritler 
Prudential Worsted Co. 
second prize. H. Sherwood Hicks of 
Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Ine 
third prize, Joseph Greer of Joseph 
Greer, Inc.; fourth prize. Maurice 
Price of T. Reifsnyder Son & Co., and 
the booby prize was awarded to 
Ernest Townson, Kent Mfg. Co. 
After play on the links had been 


° 1 
ot the 


completed an attractive dinnel Was 


served at the club house and in the 
evening a surprise was furnished in 


he form of moving pictures which 


‘ 
= i 
had been taken at a previous meeting 
of this association, held last summer 


at Cedar Brook Country Club, and 


many ot those present were treated to 
pictures of themselves in action. 


* * * 


Ford Experimenting With Flax 


It is reported that experimenta 


work in the development of new ma 
chinery and processes for the man 


facture of cotton has been stopped 
by the Ford Motor ( ompany, Detroit. 


y 
Mich., until 
ducted to 


mestic flax may be better suited than 


experiments can be con 
demonstrate whet 
cotton for t tnat are to be 


) 
manufactured at this mill. Domestic 


flax grown for seed as well as for 
fibre is heing experimented with, and 
it is stated that the Ford organization 
is satisfied that a flax fabric 
and cheaper than cotton for use as 
a base for artificial leather, and is 
also hopeful of using linen instead of 
\nother 


report is to the effect that by im 


cotton for automobile tires 


proved methods of growing, 
ing, degumming and decorticating t 
Ford will be able to raise 
flax at 8c. a pound, but thev do not 
line flax or tow 


€ xperts 


state whether this is 
waste. Most of these reports are so 
opposed to previous experience in the 
erowing and manufacture of flax as 
to appear ridiculous. 
x * * 

Fastern California at Southern 
Exposition 

RALEIGH, 
mecting of 


IN» €—At the 
the executive committe¢ 


regular 


of the Eastern Carolina Chamber of 
Commerce held recently. it was de 
cided to make definite plans for hav- 
ing an exhibit for the Eastern Caro 
lina Chamber of Commerce at the 
Southern Exposition to be held at 
Palace, New. York, 


Grand Central 


Tan. 19-31. A plan has been worked 
out whereby everv town that comes 
I on tl project will « givel 
ndividual recognition 1 specifi 

oublicity 
* * + 
Cotton Glove Manufacturers 


Re-elect Officers 


CwHiIcaco. Int B. Elsev. of the In 
dianapolis Glove Co., Indianapolis, 
was reelected president of the Nation 


h Glove Manufacturers’ 
Association at its 


Cotton Clot 
annual convention, 


last Friday and Saturday at the Hotel 


Sherman. Hugh M. Smaltz, of the 
U. S. Glove Co., Marion, Ind., was 


reelected secretary. All the other of- 
ficers were reelected, including Vice- 
Presidents S. W. Andrews, of Green- 
ville, Ill., and Fred Hunt, of Fairfield, 
La. 


Philadelphia 
Meets 


The newly o 


Carpet Club 


Philadelphia 





Carpet and Uy Club held 
meeting Nov. 17, in the Manutactut 
ers’ Club They elected a board ot 


directors and took other steps to place 


ization on a permanent 





basis. At a previous meeting recentiy 
held it 


had already 


was stated nearly 100 membet 


been secured, represent 


ing manutacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. It was announced membet 
ship was now approximately 152 and 


it 


was expected this would be ratsed 
to 350 in the near future lead 
quarters will be opened in the new 


Benjamin Franklin 


Hotel at Ninth & 
Chestnut streets, where mill men, re 


tailers and wholesalers will meet so 


cially and it is expected arrive thereby 
at a better understanding of each 
others’ problems. The club rooms 
when completed will consist of a 
ounging room, billiard room and 
lining room. Among those who have 
helped organize this club are Thos 
J. Breslin, Breslin Bros. Co., Glou 


cester, N. J.: William Berlinger ot 
Hardwick. Magee Co., who 1s chai 
nan of the board of directors of the 
c Fromuth of the Alva 





As OS: 
Mills, Joseph Muir of John Lewis & 
LO..5 Howard 


\lills. 


Benner of Orinoka 


Navy Bids Scheduled for De- 
cember 

WasHInctTon, D. C.—Bids will be 
opened by the Bureau of Supplies & 
\ccounts, Navy Department, for the 
materials specified below, on the fol 
lowing dates: 

Dec. 2: 21,100 vds. of cotton mat 
tress ticking; 400 vds. of elastic cot 
black 


mohair braid; 600 vds. of cotton fur 


ton webbing; 2,350 vds. of 


covering ; JOO Ibs ot cotton 


lampwick tufting; 1,000 Ibs. of cotton 


machine thread; 11,700 spools of cot 


ton machine thread; 100 spools of 
linen thread; 1,464 linen glass towls; 
2 O00 vds Ot crash toweling; and 
16,000 vds of turkish toweling 

December 0 38,600 vds oO} ut 
ip. 

December 16: 3,000 ds. of linen 
table napkir 

« ‘ 


May Adopt Standard Cotton- 
Baling Method 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Diversity in 
the tare weights of baled cotton has 
led the Cotton Marketing Division of 
the Department of Agriculture to 

| 


consider the adoption of a standard 
method of baling. A survey of the 
methods in use at present now is 
underway. As a result it is probable 
that the department will 
specifications to effect a 
method. 


formulate 
uniform 
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lotel ( lec pre lent 
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] thou ntert | in the hotel 
( late vea D \ 1 , or 
I 
( n the men irment mant 
I 1 He a large stock 
] ( n the Boone « ympany 

‘hn S. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Co., 
commission merchants, Bos 

t | i in ¢ the All-New Eng 
land ¥V mmittee, speaking before 
| tive i ember banks in the 

Federal Reserve  Distri ‘ 
( ested th ul it n 
| land board of aide and 
( Ne WW | rland Week i 

inent annual fixture. 


(} ] ] 
ir ie . 


Webb, Chas |. Webb & Co 


] 


It Philadelphia, was a guest at a din- 

en at the Manufacturers Club b 
M r Kendrick to a number of promi 
nent business men and railroad execu- 


tives to boom the port of Philadelphia. 


James | Mitchell, Jas I: 
Philadelphia, has been 
of the Union 
held on 


Mitchell 
renominated 


The 


League. 
Dec. 8. 


is direc 


will be 


election 


Miss Eunice Marion Duffy, daughter 
of George EK. Duffy, president and treas- 


urer of the George E. Duffy Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and Edwin Hunt 
Cummings, Jr., North Attleboro, Mass., 


married at the home of the bride 


Nov. 14. 


Edwin H. Marble, president of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been spending sometime in 
Greenville, S. C., where the company has 
opened a Southern office. Mrs. Marble 
accompanied Mr. Marble to Greenville 


John A 


urer of 


were 
on 


Grewen, president and treas- 
the Grewen Fabric Co., Inc., 
Johnstown, N. Y., is on a business trip 
to Europ 

Senator-elect John E. Thayer, Jr., a 
director of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., left Boston on Nov. 


16 for a tour of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
va and Maryland, with the Massa- 
huset special legislative committee 
whicl studving the motor traffic 
problem, and of which he is a member. 
Major M. Cronin, General Manager 
the last ten vears of Winship, Boit 
& Co., underwear manufacturers, has 
( t take effect at the end of the 
vear. Major Cronin has not announced 
plans 
H William W. Ollendorff, treasurer 
of the Bellingham Woolen Co., North 
Bellingham, Mass., was chairman of the 
committee on resolutions of the gover 
nors <« incil on the death of Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. 
H ttended the funeral of Mr. Lodg¢ 
essman Calvin D. P 
pre t the mer Ce 
tral Mill Southbridge, Mass 
\} thy Edeewort! 
Mill \ Mass ind Mrs 
TI ned ron ty, 
a ‘ ‘ ier entate at 
Frensham P I ham, Surrey, Ex 
lar } 
( le Iry nd son Tean, of 
Pa nd Ernest Kirschr ind Mme 


‘ hner Mulhause \lsace, spent 
several days in Charlotte, N. C., last 
veek, studying cotton mill operation in 
this section. They came trom Greenville, 
S. The party landed in New York 
everal weeks ago and went first to the 
New England textile mill centers. Messrs. 


and_ Kirschner owners of 


cotton mills in France and are making a 


Baudry are 


tour of the United States to compare 
methods of operation and conditions o} 
lal +} 


1 those of France. 


laDOr Wi 


James E. Stanton, Jr., treasurer of the 
Hathaway Mfg. Co. and Acushnet Mill 
Lorp., New Bedford, Mass = is expected 
t isk to be relieved of his duties at the 
Acushnet mill, owing to stress of busi- 
ness Robert A. Bartlett, assistant treas- 
urer, is being spoken of as Mr. Stanton’s 
successor, 

George Delano has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence from his duties 
as treasurer of the Bourne Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., on account of ill health. 
During his absence assistant treasurer 


William Frederickson will be in charge 
of the mill. Mr. Delano is now in Phila- 
delphia but expects to for the 
Southwest shortly 

} 


W. H. Fieldhouse, who has been iden- 
tified prominently with the dyestuff in- 
dustry for 25 years, has returned to the 
East after a four months’ vacation in 
California. Mr. Fieldhouse is residing 
temporarily in New York. 


Dr. M. J. Keough, chief physician of 
the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., was 
elected secretary of the New York State 
Industrial Physicians’ Society at the an- 
nual meeting held last week at Rochester. 


leave 


Ernest Haslam has been appointed 
superintendent of the Norwood Engi 
neering Co., Florence, Mass., to succeed 


the late Frank Boynton. He 


from Springfield, Mass. 


comes 


Frank Lee Gavitt, formerly agent at 
the Glasgo, Conn., mill of the American 
Thread Co., left Willimantic on Nov. 
17. for Dalton, Ga., where he will 
have a responsible position in the new 


plant of the American Thread Co. 


I. W. Curtis, superintendent of the 
Maverick Mills, of East Boston, Mass., 
has been named as superintendent of the 
Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
to succeed Robert Schofield, whose serv 
ices ceased with the resignation of Treas 
urer Arthur R. Sharp. Mr. Curtis will 
commence his new duties Dec. 1, at the 
same time that E. Clinton Swift, also of 





the Maverick Mills, takes charge as gen- 
eral manager 
William C, Zylstra has accepted a posi- 
ion as superintendent of the Nyanza 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I Mr. Zvlstra, 
who learned the mill business at the 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass 
\W. S. Moore, superintendent of Mills 
Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., has resigned. 
<. F. Gardner, formerly superintendent 
e Klum ac Cott Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C., now holds a similar position with 
the American Cotton Mills, Inc., Bes 
emer City, N. C. W. F. McCanless, 
treasurer of the Klumac mills, is for the 
present acting as superintendent. 


Marble, assistant to 
Marble, superintendent of the 


Ralph Lincoln 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 


Mass., 


Leominster, 


and Miss Alein Mildred Young, 
Mass., were married at the 
of the bride on Nov. 18. 


hom«e 


William O. Jones, of Rome, has be- 
me assistant manager of the Firsching 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Utica, N. Y., to 
succeed the late Griffith G. Jones, who 
died in March. Mr. Jones was connected 
the Rome Textile Co. for seven 
years, serving as assistant superintendent. 


with 


Peter C. 
of the 
Co.. 


Mig. 


Grubbs, formerly in charge 
Cincinnati office of Converse & 
is now connected with the Hunter 
& Commission Co., New York. 


J. C. Tiddy, overseer of spinning for 
the Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, 
N. C., resigned recently and now operates 
an automobile filling station. 


J. O. Epps, formerly of Cramerton, N. 
C., is now night overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Johnston Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


E. H. Mullis, formerly connected with 
the China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Miils 
Co., is now overseer of spinning in the 
Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. 


See 
Pid 

in weaving for the Muscogee Mfg. Co., 

Columbus, Ga., has been appointed over- 


seer of the cloth department at the 
Swift Mfg. Co., of the same city. 


L. Cudd has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of night weaving 
in Mill No. 2, of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Chester, S. C. 


J. Mobley, formerly overseer of dye- 
ing for the Opelika (Ala.) Mfg. Co., 
is now holding a similar position with 
the Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Joseph Redmond has taken the posi- 
tion as foreman of the knitting depart- 
ment on the night shift for the Noe- 
Equl Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


J. Wilson is now night overseer of 
spinning in Mill No. 1 of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C. 


T. H. Fuller has accepted a position 
with the Elberton (Ga.) Mills as over- 
seer of dyeing. Mr. Fuller comes from 
Grantville, Ga. He graduated from the 
Georgia School of Technology in 1914. 


M. J. Benton, formerly of Hogans- 
ville, Ga., is now overseer of weaving 
for the Lullwater Mig. Co., Greenville, 


a, 


Edward J. White, connected with the 
Linwood Mill of Whitin Bros. Inc., 
Whitinsville, Mass., for a number of 
years, has been promoted to the position 
He succeeds 


of overseer of carding. 


Bromley. 


Ger ree 


L. F. Merrill has taken a 

overseer of spinning and 

Park Yarn Mills Co., 
tain, N. C. 


Bolden 


position as 
twisting with 
Kings Moun- 


named over- 
seer of weaving for the Marsh Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. C. He formerly 
held a similar position with the Carl 
Stohn, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


has been 


F. W. Knapp has accepted the posi- 
tion as foreman of the knitting depart- 


Bankston formerly second hand’ 


ment for Noe-Equl Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
(Silk Underwear Department) Reading, 
Pa. Mr. Knapp comes from Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 

James Y. 
town, N. 


Haring, formerly of Johns- 
Y., who is chief engineer of 
a large industrial concern at Canton, 
China, was the principal speaker at a 
banqcvet given by the Kiwanis Club oi 
that city. In speaking of industrial con- 
ditions in China he said: “Three indus- 
tries promise to become important fac- 
tors in the growth of China, namely the 
electric light industry, cotton industry 
and silk industry. In the cotton indus- 
try up to the time of the World War 
China depended on Japan for cotton but 
during the last few the country 
has imported American made machinery 
and as a consequence the country is now 
depending on its own resources.” 


years 


H. P. Hunt has been engaged as over- 
seer of carding for the White Oak Cot- 
ton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. He comes 
from the Pomona Mills, Inc., of the 
same City. 

Charles E, Tallis has taken a _posi- 
tion as overseer of carding with the 
Aetna Hosiery Co., Worcester, Mass. 


B. M. Robbins has resigned as night 
overseer of weaving in the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C., and re- 
turned to his former position as head 
loom fixer for Mill No. 1 of the same 
company. 

P. T. Wing is now overseer of spin- 
ning for the Aetna Hosiery Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. He was formerly connected 
with the Valley Woolen Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Providence, R. I. 


C. H. Johnson, overseer of spinning 
in the Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C., has resigned. 


L. A. Starnes is 
spinning in the Vance Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Cannon Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, N. C. 


ros 


now overseer of 


McGinniss, overseer of spinning 


and twisting for the Park Yarn Mills 
Co., Kings Mountain, N. C. has re- 


turned to his former position with the 
Mason Cotton Mills Co., also of Kings 
Mountain. 


A. T. Donahoo, formerly master 
mechanic for the Union Division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Lafayette, 
Ga., is now a salesman for the Cole 
Engineering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


L. J. Brady, electrician for the Lull- 
water Mig. Co., Greenville, S. C., has 


been made master mechanic in addition to 
his other duties. 


Ernest B. Covington, second hand in 
the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer. J. F. Rosenberry has taken Mr. 
Covington’s former place. 

eee 
hand in the slasher room of the Aragon 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., to accept 
a similar position with the Industrial 


Cotton Mills Co., also of Rock Hill 


Edward McKeon has resigned his posi- 
tion as second hand in the carding de- 


Caldwell has resigned as second 


partment of the Warren Cotton Mills of 
the Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
to accept a place in the beaming depart- 
ment of a Norwich, Conn., mill. 
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Successful Designs for Knitted Fabrics 


Considerable Progress Apparent in the Finer Grades of Knitted Fabrics, Particularly Those Made of Artificial Silk 
—Color Effects Produced by the Plating Carrier—Production of a Crepe Effect—Demand for Fancy Half- 
Hose—A Check Pattern Obtained on a Circular Ribber 


By Willtam Davis 


HE adaptability of the knitted 
fabric to new uses continues 
to expand and a number of 
fabrics may be mentioned 
which are proving very  success- 
ful in meeting the demands of 
the public. The fundamentals of 





Fig. 1. 


the knitted stitch remain very 
much the same, but with the 
passing seasons particular types are 
brought into public focus, and these 
with their variations build up the 
trade for the season. A particular 
style usually remains for more than 
one season, but in the second year of 
demand a slackening is generally ex- 
perienced as the style changes to some 
new variation of stitch. 

The trade in knitted coats for 
women absorbs a large portion of the 
knitted novelties of each season, and 
in Fig. 1 is shown a style which has 
been very successful in certain types 
of these garments as well as in the 
ever increasing trade in children’s 
knitted wear. For the latter branch, 
the knitted fabric is rapidly taking a 
prominent place. The great variety 
of effects and the rapid changes pos- 
sible from one stitch to another are 
proving to be valuable characteristics. 

The pattern shown in Fig. 1 illus- 
trates a style of design and color 
effect which has been very popular in 
the present season for the outer gar- 
ment trade. It is produced on the flat 
knitting machine with the pearl stitch, 
and the arrangement shown in Fig. 2 
rives the design as it is represented on 
lesign paper. The crosses indicate 
back fabric stitches, while the blanks 
show the points where face fabric 
titches appear. In the width, the 
sliders are set out 4 and 4; that is, 4 
needles work plain stitch and 4 work 

earl stitch. In the direction of the 

ourses, we have the first arrangement 
epeated for five courses, and on the 
ixth all the needles are transferred 
o the back bed to work back stitches. 





In the second half the needles which 
worked pearl stitch are made to 
change over to plain, and vice versa. 
After five courses of this arrange- 
ment, a full course of back fabric 
stitches is again inserted and the pat- 
tern repeats itself. 


The Plating Carrier 

The real element of value in this 
design is the color effect produced by 
introducing what is termed the plat- 
ing carrier, which consists of two 
guides. Through one guide, a light 
marl thread passes and, in the second 
carrier, a blue colored thread. For 
the face stitch portions of the design, 
the marl appears on the face while 
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the blue goes to the back. When the 
pattern changes to back fabric, this 
order of color reverses itself, the marl 
showing on the plain portions and the 
blue on the back, this giving a most 
effective type of design. This prin- 
ciple of fabric variation has been ex- 
tensively adopted with various effects, 
particularly at the borders of gar- 
ments, and they have formed the chief 
characteristic of many articles in this 
section of the industry. The usual 
sett of gauge is about 5 needles per 
inch or even coarser. 

Fig. 3 illustrates another type of 
shog design which has figured promi- 
nently. Indeed, the shogged style is 
always more or less in evidence. Two 
sections in Fig. 3 are marked A and 
B, respectively. In section A, the 
needles in front and back beds of the 
machine are arranged two and two; 
while in section B, they are placed in 
the following order: 2 front, 1 back, 
I front, 1 back. Over all this pattern 
we have a 4 and 4 shog effect. That 
is to say, the back needle hed is 
worked for 4 courses in its present 
position; then the back bed and all 
its needles are bodily moved to the 


right the distance of one needle space, 
and 4 courses are made in this posi- 
tion. After this operation, the needle 
bed is moved back again to the start- 
ing position for the repeat of the pat 
tern. The thickness of the fabric in 
this stitch is considerably increased 
by making the stitch half cardigan. 
The stitches on the front bed are dis 
charged at every course, while those 
on the back bed are knocked over only 
after every second course. 


The greatest progress has of late 
been made in the finer grades of 
knitted fabrics, particularly in the 
medium of artificial silk. The attempt 
of the maker of knit goods to supply 
fabric for all forms of ladies’ wear 
is meeting with ever increasing suc- 
cess. One very light texture is shown 
in Fig. 4. This fabric is produced in 
the very fine count of 80 denier arti- 
ficial silk, which is equivalent to a 
size of 66s single cotton. Ordinary 
forms of latch needle circular frames 
are in general not close enough in 
their sett 
in such a fine mesh; 


to give satisfactory texture 
and it has heen 





Fig. 3. 


found that the spring needle machine 
where the needles are vertical and 
arranged side by side around the 
circle, admit of extreme fineness 
Furthermore, the spring needle give 
excellent results in even texture. 
The cloth adapts itself for a large 
section of ladies’ wear, especially the 
more elegant intermediate garments. 
These same fabrics, worked in 200 to 
400 denier in a sett of about 18 to 20 
needles per inch, prove very adapt- 
able to the trade in ladies’ knitted 
dresses, these fabrics being employed 
for the most expensive types. The 
sparkling sheen, blended with the 
characteristic loop formation, gives 
them a particular charm, while their 


excellent hanging properties make a 

powerful appeal to the wearer in con- 

trast to the more rigid woven goods. 
The Crinkly Effect 

The tuck variations of stitch ia 

these goods are already well known 

and make fabrics very suitable for 





Fig. 4. 


irt blouses in particular, but in the 
finer setts it is of special interest te 
refer to the crinkly cloths produced 
by adopting a kind of oatmeal effect 
in the knitting process. In the spring 
needle machine, when the knitting 

tion is effected, the operation of 
pressing the needles to insure the for- 
mation of the stitch is brought about 
yy the pressure of a circular dise 
Now, if this 
cut alternately with 
small teeth which grip and press the 
needles and with deeper teeth which 
leave the needles unpressed, according 
to arrangement, then floating stitches 
appear which impart a_ peculiarly 
crinkled effect. This style has been 
in great demand. 


against the springs. 
disc or wheel is 


Fig. 5 gives a view of a fabric pro- 
duced on this principle, where at 
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Fig. 5. 


irregularly close intervals the presser 
wheel is cut with wide spaces alter- 
nating with small ones so as to give 
tuck stitches which produce an irreg- 
ular reflection of the light with a king 
of crepe effect in the fabric. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a style of pattery 
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which the half-hose section of the in- 
dustry cannot obtain in sufficient 
quantities. This condition has existed 
for a considerable time. The sock, 
as a factor in our clothing economy, 
has acquired ornamental as well as 
utilitarian features. The wearing of 
low shoes gives an opportunity for the 
full display of patterns of this char- 
acter. This effect is not produced by 
plating, but by the use of extra em- 
broidery threads on the top of the 
ordinary ground fabric. In this pat- 
tern, the arrangement of colors in the 
vertical direction is as follows: II 
eround lavender, 1 black, 11 ground, 
2 black, 2 white, 2 black, 2 white, 2 
black. The threads are arranged in 
this order in the machine at the start, 
each thread having a finger which 
works over a needle in the machine. 
When the ordinary plain circle of 
stitches has been made, these fingers 
are made to throw their threads 
around the needle stems, and then the 
plain course and the fancy threads 
are thrown over together, the fancy 
yarn appearing on the face. 


The Threads Alternate 


Plain and zig-zag lines are easy to 
produce, but in this pattern the cen- 
ter white threads alternate with the 
two threads of black in an intermit- 
tent manner to form the check effect. 





Fig. 7. 


The white threads are made to work 
for four courses, and they are blocked 
or prevented from working for the 
next four courses, this being con- 
tinued alternately throughout the half 
hose. When the white threads are 
missing, the two center black threads 
are working, and vice versa. In this 
machine every second needle only has 
a finger, but the solid effect shown is 
obtained by attaching a second finger 
to the ordinary guide so that two ad- 
joining needles can be lapped over as 
shown. Many of these effects are ob- 
tained in dyeing, for the ground is 
made of wool and the stripes of 
either cotton or silk. From single 
lines along each side of the sock, the 
demand has changed to heavy lines 
all the way around the ankle. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a design of which 
more is likely to be heard in the near 
future. It is produced on a new 
type of circular knitting machine on 
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which the jacquard has been em- 
ployed with considerable skill, ar- 
ranged in sections around the circle 
of needles. This pattern is obtained 
on the 1 and 1 circular rib machine 
with patterning on the vertical needles 
only, and the dice effect appears in a 
series of clear-cut 
stahd out in contrast. The arrange- 
ment in the width is as follows: 12 
light, 2 dark, 2 light, 4 dark, 2 light, 
6 dark. In the filling direction the 
arrangement is checked in the order 
of 26 in one block alternating with 7 
in the next block. This is, of course, 
a more or less plain variety compared 
to what is possible on this principle. 


squares. which 


One feature which is worthy of spe- 





Fig. 6. 


cial mention is that the design does 


not occur diagonally in the fabric, as 
in most of 
designs. 


types circular machine 


But There's My Competitor -- 


His Ignorance of Costs Injures Himself and Competing Mills 


—Cooperation 
By H 
HE old proverb says, “Heaven 


helps those who help themselves.” 
But I doubt if this was ever intended 
to be read, “Heaven helps those who 
help only themselves.” In fact, a 
strict following of such an interpre- 
tation will probably result in very lit- 
tle help from Heaven—or anywhere 
else. I believe a better reading, even 
from a_ strictly selfish standpoint, 
would be, “Heaven helps those who 
help themselves and their compets- 
tors.” 

This may seem like a very radical 
and altruistic statement, but let me il- 
lustrate: A few days ago I was vis- 
iting one of our competitors when, the 
talk turning upon costs, he showed me 
the figuring he was doing on his next 
year’s line. His method was simple. 
He took his yarn cost, multiplied it by 
the weight per dozen, added an arbi- 
trary sum for what he called “manu- 
facturing,” and lo, his cost! 


Figuring Costs by Tradition 


Now, this might have been all very 
well had there been some method ot 
checking this arbitrary sum against 
actual operation, but not only was 
there nothing of this sort, but even he 
could not tell how the figure had been 
arrived at. It had been the custom of 
the firm for a long time past—a sort 
of tradition handed down. Presum- 
ably it had its origin in tests of some 
sort, but as in recent years there had 
been no checking by experience, all it 
really represented was a wild guess, in 
the hope that in some way it was 
enough to bring him out all right at 
the end of the year. 

“An exceptional case,” you say. 
Perhaps, but I remember that not so 
many years ago the superintendent of 
our knitting department figured his 
costs by adding to his yarn the two 
operations of knitting and closing, and 
multiplying the result by 125%. To 
this figure the general manager then 
added an arbitrary amount (what he 
thought the traffic would bear) for 
selling expense, profit, etc., and the re- 
sult was the selling price. No attempt 
was made to currently check up from 


is the Remedy 
Co ie 
actual operation any of these amounts 
except yarn and the two items of 
labor mentioned. It is a tribute to 
the ability and business instinct of 
those in charge (of whom I was not 
one) that this firm had had a success- 
ful business career of over forty 
years. 
Unintelligent Competition 

Not so our competitor, huwever. 
He had for a long time been skating 
just on the edge of bankruptcy and 
this very failure to make money was 
seriously affecting our own business, 
for in his eagerness to get trade and 
his lack of knowledge as to costs he 
was offering goods at prices which we 
could not meet. 

What, then, is the answer? Two 
courses are open us: We may 
leave him entirely alone in the hope 
that he may finally go bankrupt, or we 
may establish open and cordial rela- 
tions with him, interchanging helpful 
information as to costs, methods of 
operation, etc., thus helping him to 
keep on his feet and make money. 
Business is Not a Poker Game 

Not so very long ago it was as- 
sumed that the former was the only 
method; that business was a poker 
game where with impassive face you 
peeped at the corners of your cards, 
doing your best to fool the other fel- 
low who was in the game to skin you 
alive if he possibly could. Perhaps 
this attitude might be all right were it 
justified by results, but long and saa 
experience has demonstrated that it 
isn’t. During the period before fi- 
nancial ruin occurs this competitor 


to 
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lable amount of harm, and when the 
end finally does come, and his factory 
is sold for a fraction of its cost, a new 
competitor immediately arises with 
much less investment in fixed assets, 
and, consequently, in a position to 
make a profit where we cannot. 
Wouldn't it be better for us to take 
the second course; to cooperate with 
him, show him how to properly figure 
his costs, so that he may not put his 
goods on the market at cut-throat 
prices, and thus both he and we go on, 
each making a little money? No 
doubt he has some kinks or process 
which may be useful to us and can 
help us cheapen our output. No one 
person nor firm knows it all, and the 
public is entitled to the benefit of the 
best and most economical operation. 


Reluctance to Exchange Facts 


[ feel very strongly on this subject 
of cooperation with our competitors, 
because I am continually seeing the 
way in which non-cooperation hurts 
our business, and am constantly sur- 
prised at the apparent unwillingness 
or inability of a great many of our 
competitors to see this. I have at- 
tended a good many meetings of tex- 
tile manufacturers, and the chief ob- 
stacle to obtaining a maximum benefit 
from meetings of this kind is the re- 
luctance on the part of the various 
manufacturers to give their competi- 
tors the actual honest facts about their 
operations. 

A wool hosiery knitter seems to be 
perfectly willing to talk to a sweater 
man, but he closes up like a clam when 
it comes to giving a wool hosiery man 
any real information. as a 
manufacturer of wool hosiery, he 
probably is not at all concerned about 
whether or not a sweater man is mak- 
ing reasonable or unreasonable prices, 
but he is very vitally concerned with 
what his competitor in the wool hos- 
iery business is doing. The sweater 
man may give his goods away if he 
wants to without hurting the hosiery 
man in the least, but the minute the 
wool hosiery man does this his com- 
petitors feel it. 

Ido not advocate any system ot 
price fixing, or anything of that sort. 
If I am a better operator, buyer or 
salesman than my competitor, I 
should benefit by this ability, and vice 
versa. But I do maintain that every- 
one benefits in the long run—the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the em- 
ploye and the consumer—if properly 
capitalized business continues along 
lines of reasonable prosperity. Open 
and honest cooperation with our com- 
petitor, is, I believe, one of the surest 


Now, 


can do legitimate business an incalcu- means to this end. 


Winding Silk 


Dry or Damp 





TECHNICAL EDITOR: 


Kindly advise us regarding the respective merits of winding silk dry or 


damp after being soaked and extracted. 


single weaving and silk for throwing. 


HIS inquiry touches on a question 
to which, in the judgment of the 
writer, far too little attention is com- 
monly paid. The object of soaking 
silk as a preliminary to the throwing 


This refers to both silk for raw 
(5185) 


has a dual reason. One consideration 
is that, by the soaking, any hard gums 
in the silk will be softened. The 
gums referred to are those places in 
the skein where, in the original reel- 
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SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 












The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 
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WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, 
350 Broadway, N. Y James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 


Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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ing, the threads of the silk adhere 
more or less together at the places 
where they cross the arms of the reel, 
which would represent six places 
.cross each skein. The second object 
is to give the silk a coating of emulsi- 
ied soap and oil, which renders 1t 
more pliable and tends to minimize 
the development of static electricity in 
the thread as it progresses through the 
throwing operations. 


A large proportion of the silk 
which we receive, particularly white 
silk, is free from hard gums, due to 
he fact that after being wound on the 
mall sized native reels, such as are 
used in Asia, it is rereeled into skeins 
of suitable character for our market 
before shipment, and the skeins, after 
being rereeled, are free from these 
hard gum places. f 


Therefore, so far 
is the first consideration is concerned, 
a large amount of silk would really 
not need soaking at all. 


By far the most usual practice is to 
put silk into winding after it has been 
extracted, and while it is still damp. 
This, from the standpoint ot the 
throwster, is easier and cheaper, and 
as the silk is then damp and conse- 
quently more elastic it winds easily. 
In the writer’s judgment, however, 
this practice is to be condemned. Let 
us consider what happens. 


The skeins of silk, when damp, are 
extra heavy and when the winding 
starts, the drag on the thread is con- 
sequently greater than if the skeins 
are dry. As the silk in this damp 
condition is more elastic, and will con- 
sequently stretch more than if dry, it 
follows that the winding stretches the 
thread, making it consequently thin- 
ner than its original size. But, as 
the skein is unwinding, the fanning ot 
air that it receives as it revolves on 
the swifts is gradually drying it, and 
at the same time the tension of the 
thread is decreasing as the size of the 
skein diminishes. When the latter 
part of the skein is being unwound, 
the silk may be quite dry, and with the 
tension on it at a minimum. At one 
end of the skein the silk thread is 
stretched out, this stretch decreasing 
all the way through the skein, and the 


latter part of the skein 1s not 
stretched at all. Thus we see that if 
the size of the silk in a skein was 


originally perfectly regular through- 
out, an irregularity in size is thus in- 
troduced into the thread by this prac- 


possesses both elasticity and 
ductility. A rubber band stretched 
out will back to its original 


y - 
copper 


snap 
length. This is elasticity. A 
wire stretched out will stav stretched 
out Thus 

silk thread stretched out and imme- 
liately let go will spring back to its 
former length. if the 
tretch on the silk is maintained for 
ome time, 


This represents ductility. 


however, 


while it will spring back 
somewhat, it will not return to its for- 
mer length. If the stretch was long 
naintained it might not spring back 

all. The thread, as wound on the 
bobbin in the beginning of the wind- 
ng, is not only stretched but is held 
there firmly in its stretched position, 
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and if not left for a very long time on 
the bobbin the stretched part may be 
expected to spring back somewhat, but 
not to its original length. 


Doubling 


We now come to the doubling. The 
wound bobbins, of course, have been 
mixed up promiscuously, and if it 
should happen that the stretched silk 
from one or more bobbins was being 
doubled with the unstretched silk from 
other bobbins, the contraction that 
would take place on the stretched 
threads would give to the threads on 
the doubler bobbin irregular tension, 
and when twisted up, a corkscrew ef 
fect will be introduced into the 
thrown thread. Corkscrew yarn not 
only militates against the appearance 
of the thread, but when used as warp 
it is not so strong as where the double 
is evenly done, for in such a case the 
tight ends may break under the stress 
of weaving, and then the slacker ends 
will break. 

In tram, also, this irregularity of 
tension may be of a kind which will 
give to the cloth a rough or slightlv 
cockled effect. Again, even if the 
threads slightly stretched when damp 
do not contract, yet being by their 
stretch made somewhat thinner, the 
yarn may similarly take on a cork- 
screw or spiraled effect. 


In my judgment the silk should be 
wound dry. A good method of hand- 
ling the material after the extracting 
is to hang the skeins over sticks 
mounted on a suitably arranged truck. 
A convenient length of truck might 
be, say, five feet or so mounted on 
casters, and three tiers of skeins, or 
whatever number is most convenient, 
may be hung one above the other, the 
sticks upon which thev are laid being 
held by suitable supporting arms. The 
writer has had very good satisfaction 
with black enameled sticks about one 
and one-eighth inches in diameter or. 
Sav, from one to one and one-quarter 
inches. As, however, the 
the damp skein hanging on a single 
stick has a tendency, from the pres 
sure of the damp threads one upon the 
other, to form a hardish gum 
place where they hang, 
desirable to 
pairs with perhaps an 
hetween the two sticks, 
ing then over 
weight thus 
tendency to form 
existed is eliminated. 


weight of 


at the 
it was found 


1 


arrange the sticks in 
inch of 
the skeins be- 
the "The 


distribute 


space 


hung two 


being the 


gums where none 
The trucks are then wheeled into a 
drying room where there should be a 


proper circulation of air and, when 
the silk is dried, they are wheeled out 
on to the floor and left for about 


twenty-four hours to take up their 
normal content of moisture from the 
air, 2 
ing, 


ness, 


Then, when they go to the win 
all the skeins are of equal drv- 
and the 
ferred to will not be encountered 
Should the silk that has been soaked 
initially hard gums, such as 
is usual with yellow European silks, 
China Tsatlee — silks, 
others, it must be remembered that if 


difficulties above re 


possess 


and various 


j 


the skeins are allowed to dry wit 
further 


1 
hout 


treatment the gums, which 


softened, will 


have been harden up 
Therefore the gums must be 
In this treatment the skeins. 
while damp, will be handled by girls 
who take them and, by hand, open up 
and separate the threads in each of 
the gummed places in the skein. As 
the silk is damp this can be easily and 
rapidly done. It must, however, be 
neatly and carefully managed so that 
the skeins will not be disordered, 
thus cause trouble in the winding. The 
girls who attend to this work sl 
have had 


winding or, if there are several 


again. 
rubbed. 


10u 
experience themselves in 


4 
yiTt 


gitis 


‘ 
one of them should be an experienced 
winder, and she can show the others 
just how the skeins should be handled 
There is a machine for doing this 
work where the gummed place is held 
firmly over a closely set assemblage of 
vertical steel blunt pins, or needles, 
which fly up and down through the 
part of the skein pressed against 
them, and thus accomplish the result 
aimed at. The writer personally doc 
not like this method, as there is al 
ways the risk of possible injury to the 
threads. 

With reference to 
weaving, in the writer’s judgment it 
should never be soaked at all unless 
there are hard gums in the skeins, and 
then it should be exposed to only a 
very light soaking, and for a very 


silk for single 


short time. Such silk for single 
weaving should also be dried in the 
manner already indicated. When 


wound damp, the stretch that is given 
to so much of the thread makes an 
irregularity in the size of the silk 
subsequently introduced into 
the warp, which is responsible for a 
great deal of the streakiness, due to 
that is visible in the 
warps of so many of the piece dyed 
fabrics. 


when 
irregularity, 


In the grading of silk, regularity of 
<ize is one of the factors which has to 
do with its classification, silk of irreg 
ular size grading lower than silk of 
regular size. The practice of wind 
ing silk wet, therefore, by introducing 
irregularity of size beyond what nat 
urally existed in the silk, has the ef 


rect of lowering its grade, or quality 
James CHITTICK 


\etivities of Com. D-13 


(Continued from page 25 


eood will of both manufacturers an 


consumers of textile products. This 


will not be accomplished without 
earnest effort which should he the 
rpose of every sub-committee 


The Sub-Committee’s Report 


Following Dr. Edward's address 
the report of Secretary K. B. Cook 
was read and adopted On motion 
made by A. M. Tenney, of Welling- 


ton, Sears & Company it was unani 


mously voted to endorse the work of 





the simplified practice di the 
U. S. Department of 

simplifying the schedul in 
wide duck. 

The report of Henry L. Scott 
chairman of the membership con 
mittee, showed that ten new met 
bers had been added since the June 

eeting iking a total of 106 


(2981) 4) 


The Friday afternoon session was 
devoted to reports of sub-committees 
and discussions of the same. In report- 


ing for Sub-Committee 1—Humid- 
ity, chairman G. B. Haven, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, stated that its work on tire 
fabrics and had 
pleted, but moisture 


cords been 
that 1f 


tions for any variety of textile fab- 


com- 
correc- 


rics were wanted they could be fur- 


1 


ished provided sufficient time was al 


owed. He stated that a paper would 


t 


] 

be prepared for presentation at the 
spring meeting reviewing in detail the 
that have 
been made under the committee’s di- 


rection. 


moisture investigations 


Professor Haven also re- 


briefly the work that had 


viewed 
been done by 


Machines. 


Sub-Committee 3 
Testing He expressed re 
gret that no completely successful ma 


‘hine for testing wear of fabrics had 


( 
been developed, but stated that the 
best results had been obtained in his 
laboratories by the use of an emery 
covered rod aS an abrasive He 


stated that one of his assistants, who 
D-13 


been in charge of these experiments, 


is a member of and who had 


would be glad to prepare a paper on 


the subject for the 


spring meeting. 


presentation § at 


Yarn and Thread Report 

Cook reporting 
Yarns, Threads 
and Twine, stated that 
tee had 
committees, one of which on weaving 
yarns was headed by S. A. Steere, of 


Secretary K. B. 
for Sub-Committee 7 
this commit- 
into two sub- 


been divided 


the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, as chairman, and another on 
threads being headed by Frank Cobb, 
of Seamans & Cobb, 
Both 
the 


suggest 


neither of whom 
was reports brought 


had 


revised 


present 
out fact 
no changes to 


the that committee 
in the 
tentative specifications for tolerances 
the 


annual meeting in June, but that they 


ana test methods presented at 


were before the meeting for further 


discussion and suggestion preliminary 


to submittance to Committee D-13 as 
1 whole in March for approval and 
then to the annual meeting in June 
for final adoption and submission to 
le parent od 

Phere \ considerable liscu I 
Oo ( val i] yverinys ole mces 
or varn number which is as follow 
| e averavce I7e OF ich ( ( le 
cl Dat 0 ea Va » arn n 
the S ¢ ther cart led 1 ¢ 

) est, shall not vat nore 
t 1 2 pe ent above o elow the 
spec} size.” 

R | | sher, assistant secretatl ot 
the National \ssociation of Cotton 
Manufacturers, stated that the last 
session of this committee’s report 
showed a wide difference of opinion 
between manufacturers and consum 
ers as to what is a fair tolerance for 
val counts, most of the manufa 
turer’s representatives holding that 3 
per cent up and down was unfair and 
impracticable He also stated that 
nany spinners and yarn merchant 
regarded the report as reflecting cot 

mer’s ice nd as not bein LIT 
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Patented June 3, 1934 
Number 1496696. 


—with Artificial Silk 


There is an unusually large demand for Excelsior 
Tinted Mercerized Single Yarn coming from mills 
who are plating artificial silk with Single Mercer- 
ized Yarns. We have many reports stating that 
Excelsior Yarns run better and enable the operator 
to keep better track of breaks, splicing, etc. 


If other hosiery manufacturers are thinking of 


using this combination we will gladly send them 
sufficient yarn to work up a sample. 


Excelsior Yarns are saving hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars for hosiery manufacturers by 
reducing waste and saving the minutes formerly 
lost when production was interrupted. 


Accept no substitutes 


EXCELSIOR MILLS—Union, S. C. 


Sole Selling Agent 
J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON, American Casualty Bldg., READING, PA. 






EXCELSIOR 


TINTED MERCERIZED SINGLE YARN 


November 22, 1924 
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eflection of unbiased experience and 
ests. Unless something is done to 
emonstrate that this belief is un- 
varranted the formal adoption of the 
sport could prove of little benefit 

) the industry. 

W. H. Moore of the General Elec- 
ric Company stated that the records 
f his company, covering many years 

da large variety of yarn counts 

»m the coarsest to the finest, demon- 
rated that a 3 per cent tolerance 

ove and below the specified yarn 
imber was not only fair, but that 
ere was almost never so wide a var- 
tion. He believed that criticism of 

‘ proposed tolerance was based upon 

misunderstanding, and drew atten- 

n to the fact that the suggested 
lerance did not involve maximum 
nd minimum counts, but the aver- 

e size of each package in singles, 
e same number of tests being used 
s specified for breaking strength. 

\. M. Tenney of Wellington, Sears 

Company suggested that, if the re- 
rt was in shape to be submitted to 
embers for further consideration, 
imeograph copies be mailed to them 
o that they may be in a position to 
hrash out every detail of the report 

the next meeting. On motion of 
\. E. Jury of the U. S. Rubber: Com- 
any it was voted to refer the report 
ck to Sub-Committee 7, and send 
pies to every member of the Com- 
ittee D-13. The report on cotton 
ewing threads was also referred back 
to the committee with the suggestion 
that certain indefinite parts of the 
pecifications be made more specific. 

Narrow Fabric Specifications 

In reporting for Sub-Committee 13 

Narrow Fabrics, W. H. Moore of 
e General Electric Company ex- 
lained that there had been no op- 
irtunity for the committee to get to- 
ether and consider his report and 
at they were seeking directions re- 
garding the scope of their work, as 
ell as for criticisms of the toler- 
nces and test methods. As a result 

the interesting discussion that fol- 
wed the committee will confine its 

irk to non-elastic fabrics at first 
nd will report in more definite form 
the March meeting. The discus- 

m showed that there was a wide 

variation of opinion as to the proper 
‘ngth of narrow fabric to be used 

r testing, Mr. Moore stating that 

machine was being developed by 
em for testing lengths up to three 
et, instead of the usual three or 
ur inch lengths, believing that the 
nger lengths would so minimize the 

eifect of difference of elongation be- 
tween selvage and center of fabric 
to render it unnecessary to test the 
‘ter separately as is done when 
‘rt test samples are used. A 
ller grip shown by Mr. Moore at- 
icted much interest and it is hoped 
it a careful study of tests made by 
is and the ordinary jaw may be re- 
rted at the March meeting. 

The Knit Goods Report 

W. E. Glancy, of the Hood Rub- 

ber Company, Watertown, Mass., re- 
porting for Sub-Committee 11—Knit 
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Goods, divided his report into two 
subjects: first, the physical examina- 
tion of fabrics, including tests for 
widths, counts, yarn size and defects; 
second, chemical examination, includ- 
ing tests for the percentage of cot- 
ton, wool or other fibres and extrane- 
ous matter. In the discussion that 
followed it was brought out that the 
commitee had first considered a tol- 
erance of 2% per cent above and be- 
low a specified average, but changed 
this to 3% above and below; it was 
also suggested that there should be 
a different tolerance for tubular a1 
slit there 
criticism of the large 
samples used for the 
as it would be impossible to 


fabrics; was also some 
size of fabric 
bursting test 
provide 
such large samples for ties, or heels 
and toes of stockings. 


Other Reports Adopted 


The report of A. M. Tenney, chair- 
man of Sub-Committee 9—Hose, Belt 
and Numbered Duck, had been unan 
imously endorsed by the sub-commit- 
tee and was identical with the tenta- 
tive specifications presented at 
June meeting. The motion that they 
be accepted was carried without dis 
cussion and it will come up for final 
adoption at the next annual meeting 
in June, 1925. 

The report of W. D. Lober, chair 
man of Sub-Committee 1o—Osnaburg 
Cement Sacks, stated that this report. 
which had previously been submitted 
to D-13 in tentative form, is to be 
presented at the annual meeting oft 
the Portland Cement Association and 
their action will be presented at the 
March meeting of Committee D-13. 
Criticisms of the grab test, the ten- 
sile strength tolerance, and _ the 
strength of seams caused R. T. Fisher 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers to state that this 
whole subject as applied to osnaburgs 
got down to a question of what buy- 
ers are willing to pay for a 
meeting their specifications; he 
stated that they could get anything 
they wanted, but that a high breaking 
strength would necessarily imply 
sheeting prices. 

Saturday Morning Session 

E. H. Davis, of the Cotton Re- 
search Company, chairman of Sub- 
Committee 4—Classification and Iden- 
tification of Fibres and Fabrics, re- 
ported that the only definite thing ac- 
complished by this committee thus far 
was contained in a paper presented to 
D-13 by E. D. Walen on “Strength 
of Cotton Fibres.” He stated that 
the enormous scope of this commit- 
tee’s work made it difficult to know 
where to start. and he asked that 
committee be re-vamped and 
scope of its work clearly defined. 
Chairman Edwards of D-13 and 
Chairman Davis of the sub-committee 
were authorized to take such action as 
they considered necessary. 

Mr. Davis then read his report on 
“The Investigation of Comparative 
Test Procedures for Measurement of 
Gauge of Textile Materials,” which 
involved work undertaken by the 
Cotton Research Company in cooper- 
ation with the textile laboratory of the 


the 


fabric 


the 


1 
the 


U. S. Rubber Company and that of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. He also read a re- 
port on investigation of the Randall 
and Stickney gauge made by the tex- 
tile section of the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany. It was brought out in the dis- 
cussion that followed that average de- 
liveries of tire cord fabrics are regu- 
larly meeting tire manufacturer's 
tolerances of 1/1000 inch above and 


below a specified thickness. 


iS, ee, 


€ oc 


Barker of the Lowell Tex 
1001 in his report as chairman 


Sub-Committee 12—Test Methods 





kK. B. Cook, Secretary, Committee D-13. 


ind Specifications of 


\\ oolens, 


suggestion 


: con 
fined himself to the that 
the first work of the committee should 
involve preparation of clearly defined 


nomenclature of the various wool fi 


bres and substitutes, as these included 
many loose terms that could hardly 
be accepted by the A. S. T. M. There 


the 
lack of standards for regain except 
ing for tops, which tended to empha- 
size the fact that this committee had 
a fertile field for its work. 

C. B. Finckel, of J. H. Lane & Com- 
pany, chairman of Sub-Committee 6— 
Imperfections and Tolerances 
Square and Cord Fabrics, 
stated that the tentative report of his 
committee had been before D-13 for 
a long period and that the only re- 
maining criticism 
ing. Chairman expressed 
the hope that this matter could be 
thrashed out before the March meet- 
ing and that the report would be in 
shape for final adoption next June. 


was considerable discussion of 


for 
Woven 


involved the scor- 


Edwards 


C. J. Burkley then delivered the il 


lustrated paper previously mentioned. 
This was followed by a discussion re 
garding the place of the March meet- 
ing, with final decision in favor of 
Providence as previously noted, and, 
after a rising vote of thanks to Henrv 
L. Scott of H. L. Scott & Co., for his 
effective work in making the arrange- 
and for the 
Providence meeting so great a suc- 
cess, the meeting was adjourned. 


Members and Guests Present 
The following members and guests 


ments entertainment 
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were present: W. E. Glancy, F. R. 
McKenzie, Hood Rubber Company, 
Watertown, Mass.; F. L. Sheldon, 
J. W. Cooper, A. F. Bissonnette, F. 
P. Sheldon & Son, Providence, R. I.; 
Henry L. Scott, David C. Scott, E. 
B. Bolton, H. L. Scott & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; A. E. Jury, K. B. Cook, 
B. H. Foster, E. L. Reilly, U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, New York City; W. 
F. Edwards, D. E. Douty, J. K. Me- 
William, Geo. W. Fiss, Jr., H. E. 
Bishop, U. S. Testing Company, New 
York City. 


A. M. Tenney, Edward S. Brewer, 
\Vellington Sears & Company, New 
York City; Francis Thayer, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Boston, Mass.; J. L. 
Meade, Fisk Rubber Company, Chico- 
pee, Mass.; C. H. Clark, TExTILe 
Wortp, Boston, Mass.; S. L. Weller, 


1 


lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Lee, Mass. ; 


IE. H. Davis, Cotton Research Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston, Mass.; W. H. 
Moore, General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y.; W. E. Emley, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton. D. C.: Paul J. Hassett; H. 5B. 
Hathaway, J. & P. Coats, Inc. (R. I.) 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Edgar H. Barker, 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. ; 
John 3B. Sidebotham, Side- 
botham, John B. Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FE. W. Bernhard, L. H. Gilmer Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Russell T. Fisher, 
National Association of Cotton Man- 


John 
Sidebotham, 


ufacturers, Boston, Mass.; Alfred 
Suter, New York City; W. G. Blair, 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa.; H. H. Willis, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, B. A. E., 
Washington, D. C.; C. J. Burkley, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; John deP. Burbitt, American 
Thread Co., New York City; Geo. B. 
Haven, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Rob- 
ert Berkaurtz, Metal Hose & Tubing 
Company; Charles D. McF voy, Wan- 
skuck Company, Providence, R. I.; 
S. R. Cummings, The Hoover Com- 
pany. 

C. F. Hood, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Worcester, Mass.; Ernest 
Hall, Hudson Fabric Com- 
pany, Hudson, Mass.; Horace J. Ja- 
quith, Minot, Hooper & Company, 
New York City; H. P. Gurney, Bos- 
ton Belting Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
C. B. Finckel, J. H. Lane & Co., New 
York Citv; J. B. Wishart, Thermoid 
Company; F. H. Grafton, 
Ouaker City Rubber Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; James F. Skane, Man- 
hattan Rubber Company, New York 
Citv: Arthur FE. Russ, Manville- 
Tenckes Co., Providence, R. I.; H. Cc. 
Hebden, B. F.. Goodrich Company, 
Ohio; P. FE. Morrill, Bemis 
Boston, Mass.; H. B. 
Hopson, Spring- 


Narrow 


Rubber 


\kron, 
Bros. Bag Co., 
Hopson, Green & 
field, Mass.: Thomas Scott Hunter, 
Anchor Webbing Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Wm. S. Wheeler, Jr., 
McCallum Hosiery Company, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Donald R. Green, 
Farr Alpaca Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Walter Humphreys, National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The “Reading” is best for | 
the manufacture of silk 
full-fashioned hosiery— 


PPROXIMATELY 95% of all the ; 
ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery is 
produced in this country — the remaining 
5% mainly in Europe. 0 





Practically all of these American man- 
ufacturers are using “Reading” Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machines. 


These facts offer conclusive proof that 
for the production of the highest grade, 
full-fashioned silk stockings, “ Reading ” 
machines are best. 


wat so 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PENNA. 


eg 








The READING’ 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Are Worsteds Coming Back? 





Relatively Greater Advance in Carded Woolen Raw Materials 
May Pave the Way 


“HE rise in raw materials suitable 
* for the woolen industry has been 
marked during the last 14 
ynths as to raise the presumption 
it a check has been administered 
the production of low priced carded 
oolen fabrics and that a more favor 
yle situation relatively has developed 
or the worsted manufacturer. The 
relation of the worsted and woolen 
ndustries to each other in the matter 
wastes is that of producer and con- 
imer, and over a considerable period 
worsted production has been declining 
and woolen consumption remaining 
This has resulted in a very 
strong advance in noils and worsted 
wastes owing to shortage of material. 
In the case of low grade combing and 
filling material suitable for the con- 
struction of the cheaper grades of 
worsteds the advance has been larger 
during the period than for the medium 
to fine materials, the explanation be- 
ing that medium to low cross-breds 
a long period after the war re- 
mained on low price levels and are 
now experiencing a recovery to their 
former relative price position. 


steady. 


Rise in Carded Woolen Materials 

For the purpose of comparison 
three groups of materials have been 
taken, one for carded woolens, an- 
other for worsteds and a third for 
low worsteds. Other materials might 
have been included within the groups 
but would not have affected the show- 
ing or trend materially. Average 
prices are taken on the dates named: 


Woolen Group 
July July July Oct. 


1914 1923 1924 1934 


B pulled wool.... 44c. Sle 93c 120 
Fine noils sean 38c T4c 95c. 120 
\-blood threads. - 88c 43c. 59c. 78 
Fine light merinos.... 23c. 37c. 37c. 33 
Blue serge rage Se Tec. Te. 10 

143 252 291 359 


On this showing October average 
price for the woolen group is 42 per 
cent above July 1923 average price. 


Worsted Group 
July July July Oct 


1914 1923 1924 1924 


Fine staple ‘ . 63c 140 128 146 
\%-blood staple ; 42c. 95 78 103 
Fine tops..... 31, ae 175 161 178 
\%-blood tops.. ; 63c 105 102 120 

231 515 469 546 


On this showing the worsted group 
is only 6.6 per cent higher in its aver- 
age price than in July 1923. 

Low Worsted Group 


July July July Oct 
1914 1923 1924 1924 


MoV. 650s. 3le dle 45e 54c 
Aver. %- blood noils 30c 60c Ric 93¢ 
BR: A. Gisiss . 29¢ 27 38e 43c 
Se (ops........ 45c 9le 93¢ 105¢. 


435 o9HT 88 
On this showing the low worsted 
group average price for October is 
35 per cent higher than in July 1923. 

As Shown by Index Numbers 
iking average prices for July 
4 as 100 the situation is shown on 

a percentage basis as follows: 

July July July Oct 
1916 192319241924 


group ‘ 100 176 203 251 


group ‘ 100 223 203 236 
rsted group 100 157 226 
he notable feature in this. tabula- 
is the relatively high index figure 


tor worsteds in July 1923. This has 
now been largely corrected by smaller 
participation of worsted material in 
the advancing movement which in 
large measure has restored the other 
vroups closer to normal relations 
Recent Advances Compared 
The advance in wool 
by-products 


wastes an 
during the last three 
months has been of larger extent than 
the entire upward price movement fo 
the year from July 1923 to July 1924. 
Comparmg July 1924 with July 1923 
woolen materials rose 15 per cent, 
worsted materials declined 9 per cent 
while low worsteds gained 17 per 
cent. Comparing October average 
prices with those of July, woolen ma 
terials gained 23 per cent, all worsteds 
16 per cent, low worsteds 15 per cent 


Worsted Men’s Wear Status 


Manufacturers Optimistic—Orders 
Increasing—W oolen Fabrics 
PHILADELPHIA.—The light-weight 
season, particularly among manufac- 
turers of fine men’s wear fabrics, is 
improving from week to week. This 
market, however, continues in favor 
of goods buyers, notwithstanding ad- 
vances in prices of these lines by a 
majority of mills during recent weeks 
which have averaged more than 5 per 
cent in the case of local mills 
Weavers have not as yet benefited 
materially by this advance 
greater portion of business now on 
their books was placed during the 
weeks immediately preceding this 
change and therefore at the opening 
prices. Those buyers who placed 
only a part of their needs at that time 
will be confronted with the higher 
figures when they order additional 
styles or place duplicates. Many oi 
these mills are running practically 
full time, although there is no rush 
noted to secure quick delivery as has 
been experienced in several 
goods lines. Manufacturers find a 
disposition among large clothiers to 
order a slightly fabric 
in preference advances 


as A 


dress 


lower grade 
to paying 


which bring their costs above the 
limit which they have set. 

Among this class of buyers, mills 
find a tendency to purchase cloth 


made from three eighths or high three 
eighths yarns, where formerly a 
straight half blood was used. They 
are cagipelled to adopt this policy in 
an endéavor to keep their retail prices 
as low as possible in spite of higher 
costs and their larger 
for linings and 


expenditures 
other trimmings 
attractive ap 
1ed garment. O 


which go to make an 
pearance in the finis] 


the other hand small jobbers are re 
ported to be swinging in an opposite 
direction and they are relatively more 
interested in the quality of the fabric 
and more ready to pay advances 
secure improvements in quality. This 
(Continued on page 55) 
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EFFICIENT LOOPING 


can be accomplished only 
with 


PARAMOUNT | 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS | 


Cutter and 


Paramount Chain 


Stripper 





YOU CAN -— Bell 


\ttachment 


Increase Production 


Reduce Seconds 


and 


Save Looping Thread 
Simplify the Entire 


Looping Operation 


ATTACHMENTS furnished for 


all makes 


‘These 
of machines and installed on 
either a Sale or Rental basis. 

If you 


demonstration write us. 


desire further particulars or 


Foot-Stop Motion and 
Adjustable Arm 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE ( 
ALL PARAMOUNT 


GOES WITH 
PRODUCTS. | 


Manufactured by the makers of the 


known “ PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


well- 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, III. 
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UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


Less than 
1-2 of 1% 
Seconds 








The Machine ———— 
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FIDELITY MACHINE CoO. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Foreign Agents ———————————_- 









SOUTH AMERICA JAPAN 
Los Fabricantes Unidos Taketaro Yoshidzumi 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic Osaka, Japan 
GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA 
Mosea Mellor & Sons, Ltd. Vance & McKee 






Nottingham, England Sydney, Australia 
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Two-Stage Compressor 


Low Power Costs—Parts Acces- 
sible—Automatiec Operation 
The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
6 East 44th St., New York, has de- 
veloped a straight line two-stage belt 
or motor driven air compressor, desig- 
nated as Class N-CTB. Operating 
at 275 R.P.M., this compressor has a 
piston displacement of 360 cu. ft. of 


Le 


ferential unloaders operating auto- 
matic unloading Simplate inlet valves 
cause the compressor to operate at 
full, half, and no load, according to 
the air demand, with maximum eff- 
ciency and evenly distributed crank- 
shaft torque. Such operation results 
in splendid load characteristics for the 
driving motor, since the steps are 
clearly defined in loading and unload 


ing, thereby obviating any surges in 





Chicago Pneumatic Straight 


free air per minute. Air pressures 
range up to 125 pounds. It is adapted 
to be driven by a belt or by a syn- 
chronous motor with motor mounted 
directly on the compressor crank- 
shaft. 

Tandem construction is used in this 
unit in which the low pressure cylin- 
der is placed next to the frame and 
the high pressure cylinder is con- 
nected to the low pressure cylinder 
by means of a tandem piece through 
which the piston-rod stuffing boxes 
are easily accessible. The intercooler 
is rigidly mounted above the two cy- 
linders, in which location it is con- 
venient for cleaning, which may be 
done from either end. The whole 
unit is mounted upon a substantial 
sub-base which gives the rigidity so 
desirable in a machine of this class. 
Perfect alignment of the machine is 
assured, resulting in maintained high 
mechanical efficiency, and consequent- 
ly prolonged life. 

Simplate air valves are used 
throughout, assuring efficiency and 
trouble-proof operation of the most 
vital part of the compressor. Auto- 
matic operation is attained in a high 
degree. Splash and flood system of 
lubrication is employed for all bear- 
ings, while the cylinders may be lu- 
bricated by the standard sight-feed 
lubricator, by a pneumatically oper- 
ated force-feed lubricator, or by a 


mechanically driven force-feed lubri- 
cator. 


Regulation of the volume and pres- 
sure of air is entirely automatic, and 
can be furnished to conform to the 
special conditions of the demand for 
air. Three step capacity regulation is 
regularly furnished, in which two dif- 


Line Two-Stage Compressor 


the power line that would otherwise 
result. 

When the air demand is fairly con- 
stant for periods in the day with in 
tervening periods in which there :s 
slight or no demand for air, and the 
compressor is driven by an electric 
motor, automatic start and stop con- 
trol operation can be employed, in 
which case the unit is equipped with 
a centrifugal unloader, which causes 
the automatic unloading Simplate in- 
let valves to be held open during the 
period in which the compressor is at 
a standstill and to remain open until, 
in starting again, the compressor has 
nearly reached normal speed, when 
the valves are again allowed to oper- 
ate. During slowing down, prior to 
stopping, the unloader comes into ac- 
tion, throwing the load off the com- 
pressor, thereby eliminating much 
objectionable slapping of the belt in 
the case of a belt driven unit. 

Complete automatic operation of the 
unit with utmost economy is effected 
through the use of the Chicago pneu- 
matic water control valve, which au- 
tomatically stops the flow of cooling 
water through the jackets and inter- 
cooler during periods in which the 
compressor is at a standstill, and al- 
lows it to flow when the compressor is 
in operation. The whole unit is 
characterized by simplicity, accessi- 
bility, and automatic operation 
throughout. Its volumetric and me- 
chanical efficiencies are said to be 
high and well sustained. 





*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Turner 
Construction Co., has broken ground for 
the construction of the new hosiery mill 
which they will erect for the Jasper Mfg. 
Co., Inc., at Butler & Jasper Sts 


Automatic Bunch Builder 


Set Automatically at Doffing— 
Adjustments Readily Made 
(he Holcombe Bunch Builder Co., 

Birmingham, Ala., has produced a 

bunch builder attachment with inter- 

esting automatic and adjustment fea- 
tures. It is the result of several 
vears of development, during which 
the object has been the minimizing of 
the yarn waste produced by the loom. 
lhe purpose of the attachment is the 
reduction of the amount of yarn sac- 
rificed as insurance against mispicks. 

The automatic feature dispenses 
with the effect of the personal ele- 
ment. It is not necessary to depend 
upon -the operator for putting the 
right amount of yarn in the bunch. 
The mechanism for the building op 
eration is automatically set to give 
this amount by the lowering of the 
ring-rail at doffing. 

The adjustment features allow the 
attachment to be changed to meet the 
various conditions of feeler and the 
numbers of the yarns employed. It 
also allows the attachment to be 
adapted to the mill practice in re- 
gard to catching the pick. 

It is claimed that this device is 
fool-proof, has no wearing parts t 





get out of order, requires no oil, can 
be adjusted quickly to build any size 
bunch, and makes a saving in yarn 
waste of between 30% and 80%, de- 
pending upon local conditions of op- 
eration. In addition, the aim in con 
struction has been toward simplicity 
and reliability. This bunch builder 
will fit the various types of spinning 
frames in common use. Patents are 
pending. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Bosstn _ holder. 1,515,243. G. W. 
Dover, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Bospin _ stripper. 1,514,924 G. |] 
Pfeiffer, Providence, R. I. 

{(CALENDERING machine, Attachment for. 
1,514,647. J. E. Bowen, Akron, Ohio. 

DorsBy hook. 1,514,925. G. J. Pfeiffer, 
Providence, R. I 

Dorsy mechanism 1,514,873 H. 
Staubli, Horgen, Switzerland 

Fapric in web form, Holding apparatus 
for the wet treatment of. 1,515,514 
FE. Nagelin, Basel, Switzerland. 

Feit drying machine. 1,514,748. FE. J. 
Wilson, E. Greenbush, N. Y. 

Fetts, Method and machine for treating. 


1,514,749. E. J. Wilson, E. Greenbush, 
N.Y, 

Frere separating machine. 1,515,440. S. 
Murahto, Methuen, Mass. 

Fipre treatment and products suitable 
therefor. 1,515,182. S. A. Turner, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Looms, Device for introducing the woof 
by means of a gripping ocntrivance in. 
1,515,102. J. Gabler, Ettlinger, Ger- 
many. 

Looms, Filling cutting mechanism for 
shafting shuttle box. 1,514,603. E. A. 
Cunniff, Waltham, Mass. 

Looms, Picking arm for. 1,514,941. W. 
M. Wattie, Worcester, Mass. 


Looms, Take-up mechanism for narrow 
ware. 1,514,967. E. R. Holmes, 
Worcester, Mass 

Looms, Thread cutting 
1,514,604. H. A. 
Mass 


temple for. 
Davis, Hopedale, 


Textile Machinery Census 





Value of Products in 1923 was 
9.1% Greater than in 1921] 
WasuHincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that ac- 
cording to the data collected at the bi- 
ennial census of manufacturers, 1923, 
the establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of textile machin- 
ery and parts reported products val- 
ued at $140,661,358, an increase of 
9.1% as compared with 1921, the last 
preceding census year. This classi- 
fication covers all classes of textile 
machinery, including machinery for 
bleaching, dyeing, printing, merceriz- 

ing, finishing, etc. 

Massachusetts, the leading State in 
this industry, reported products val- 
ued at $67,779,712, or 48.2% of the 
total; Pennsylvania was second with 
$21,348,469, or 15.2%; and Rhode 
Island was third with $18,994,165, or 
13.5%. The combined output of tex- 
tile machinery reported bv these three 
States was valued at $108,122,346, or 
76.9% of the industry total. 

Of the 428 establishments report- 
ing for 1923, 137 were located in Mas- 
sachusetts, 70 in Pennsylvania, 56 in 
New Jersey, 51 in Rhode Island, 24 in 
New York, 17 in Connecticut, 14 in 
North Carolina, 13 in Georgia, and 
the remaining 46 in 15 other States. 

The statistics for 1923 and 1921 are 
summarized in the statement below. 
Che figures for 1923 are preliminary 
and subject to such correction as may 
be found necessary upon further ex- 
amination of the returns. 


Pet. of 
1923 1921 {nc,? 
No. of establishments... 428 421 «1.7 
Wage earners (average 
number)? 35,672 $1,025 16.0 
Maximum month, July 36,666 Jan. 84,113 
Minimum month, Jan $3,694 Oct. 29,710 
Per cent of maxim 91.9 BE ses 
Wages $46,022,545 $38,830,660 18.5 
ost of materials (in- 


luding fuel and 
containers) $49,705,554 $44,908,788 10.7 
Products, total value. .$140, 661,358 $128,934,896 9.1 
Fiber-to-fabrie ma- 
chinery® ceeescee $35,036,652 $34,801,011 0.7 
Fabric machinery*.... $80,402,137 $27,665,598 9.9 
Machinery for con- 
verting and finishing 
yarn and fabric®.... $10,276,721 $4,318,879 187.9 
Other textile mach’y. $10,117,870 $4,666,481 116.8 
Extra parts, attach- 
ments & accessories $40, 832,045 $42,795,503 —5.8 
Repair work and con- 
tract work for others $9,678,985 $6,562,903 47.6 
All other products $4,816,088 $8,124,521 —40.7 
Value added by manuf.®. $90,965,804 $84,031,108 8.3 





Horsepower e 7, 250 (*) 
Coal consumed (tons of 
3,000 Ibs.) 138, 366 (") 


1¢ minus eign (—) denotes decrease. 

*Not Including salaried officers and employes 
nor proprietors and firm members. Statistica for 
these classes will be given in final report. 

®Machines for picking, carding, combing, roving, 
spinning and doubling and twisting drawing 
frames, winders—ekein, spool, bobbin, quill, cone, 
etc.: and machines for beaming, warping, and 
slashing 

*Looms, knitting machines, and lace and net, 
braiding, embroidery, and other fabric machines 

‘Machinery for bleaching, dyeing, printing, mer- 
cerizing, finishing, ete., stock, yarn, and cloth. 

*Value of products lese cost of materials. 

"Not reported. 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 
Main Office Ani Works 
53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 487 Broadway 
FINE WORSTEDS COTTON, WOOLEN 
for 4. and 
DRESS and KNIT GOODS j WORSTED SKEIN 
A SPECIALTY d YARNS 
" 
We also 
SPECIALIZE COTTON 
in CUT WORK for , and 
WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS WOOLEN HOSIERY 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 


| Schulze Declan Company 


Reading, Penna. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Extracting, Printing 
and Finishing of Hosiery 


every wide-awake hosiery manufacturer knows that business today in 
the fine hosiery field is largely dependent upon COLORS. New colors 
are constantly coming into vogue. 


This change in buying habits calls for quick action on the part of dyers. 
In our organization we have talented experts who not only sense the 
coming ¢ cha anges but also take immediate steps to produce the new colors. 
And in every case — new color or old color —the dyeing must come 
up to the recognized standard of the Schulze Dyeing Company. 


We Specialize in Color Work 


ene 
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Practical Methods for Weaving Lenos 


The First of a Series of Illuminating Articles on Lenos of All Types—Operation of the Flat Steel Doup and Work for 
Which It is Adapted—Limitations of the Worsted Doup—The Top Doup Leno—Importance of the 
Slackener Bar 


By John Reynolds 


HERE are about seven types 

of lenos, all of which can be 

woven on the modern open 

shed dobby. Some of them 
require special attachments, but these 
attachments are such that little skill 
is required in applying them to the 
loom or in adjusting them after they 
are in place. Most of the tenes men- 
tioned in these articles can be woven 
with the flat steel doup, although 
some of these are, for practical 
reasons, woven with the worsted 
doup. Others cannot be woven with 
the flat steel doup under any consid- 
eration. It is the purpose of these 
articles to cover all types of lenos 
that are woven in the cotton mill to- 
day, but it is just possible that the 
writer will miss one or two. If he 
does, he would deem it a favor for 
some of his readers to acquaint him 
cf the fact. 

First, we shall deal with lenos that 
can be woven with the flat steel doup. 
As an aid to understanding the weav- 
ing of these fabrics, a detailed dis- 
cussion of the flat steel doup should 
be of value at this point. 


The Flat Steel Doup 


The flat steel doup is almost indis- 
pensable for the weaving of all types 
of marquisettes or hemstitch lenos, 
lace cloths, and many types of three- 
end lenos. On some lenos that can 
be woven with the worsted doup, it 
will be found more practicable to use 
the flat steel doup, and on some lenos 
that can be woven with the steel doup, 
it will be found more practicable to 
use the worsted doup. But the ma- 
jority of bottom doup lenos are now 
woven with the flat steel doup, and 
this type of doup is coming into more 
general use every day. 

It will outwear many worsted 
doups, is just as easy to adjust, and 
is just as easy on the yarn; but it is 
not advisable to draw the finest of 
single yarns through this doup any 
more than it is advisable to draw the 
fine single yarns through the worsted 
doup. Nevertheless, it will weave all- 
over lenos with as high as 72 ends 
per inch and with warps of Sos single 
yarn, and will do this successfully. 
As fine as 60s single warp yarn has 
been woven with the flat steel doup, 
but it is not really practicable to use 
any finer than 5os. 

A study of Fig. 1 shows the makeup 
of the flat steel doup. As may be 
seen, it is composed of three parts. 
The doup heddle, or the support for 
the doup proper, is made up of two 
separate parts, and although not 
shown in the drawing, each of these 
parts is split to allow the doup to op- 
erate in the slit thus formed. The 
sides of the slit are bound together in 
the center by an interlacing of the 





parts, and this interlacing forms a 
support for the doup. The doup has 
a supporting bar forming the under- 
side of the eye. 

Fig. ta shows the doup at rest and 
supported by the doup heddle on each 
side. When it is desired to make a 
cross shed, the left-hand part of the 
doup heddle is raised to the top shed 
(Fig. 1b), and this carries the doup 
up to the top and to the left of the 
ground end, which is down on the 
right-hand side. The right-hand part 
of the doup heddle is down. 

It will be noticed that the top part 
of the doup is rounded off and that 
when the doup is up on the cross shed 
the rounded portion is drawn well 
into the split part of the doup heddle. 
This is just as it should be, for when 
the doup is rising on either side of 
the ground end, this ground end must 
meet with no obstruction in its pas- 
sage to the bottom shed. This rounded 
portion permits the ground end to 
slide to the bottom shed without in- 
terference. 

Changing to Open Shed 

When it is desired to cross the 
doup over to the open shed or to the 
right-hand side of the ground end 
(Fig. 1c), the harness lever carrying 
the right-hand side of the doup heddle 
is moved to the center ready for the 
change. At the same time the jumper 
brings up the ground end to the cen- 
ter to permit the change without in- 
terference. The left-hand part of the 
doup heddle continues to move down 
to the bottom shed, while the right- 
hand part of the doup heddle moves 
up to the top shed, carrying the doup 
with it. During this movement, the 
ground end slides over the rounded 
left-hand side of the top of the 
doup eye and down to the left- 
hand side of the doup. In_ this 
way, the open shed is completed. 
This is one repeat of the 
dinary marquisette weave. 

A yoke, such as is used when weav- 
ing with worsted doups, is not re- 
quired on the flat steel doups, but two 
yokes for use on each doup harness 
(not on each doup heddle), are sup- 
plied by the maker of the doups. 
These are usually fastened to the bars 
on which the doups are fastened at 
the bottom. A light spring is fastened 
to these yokes and is then attached 
to a hook in the floor. The purpose 
of these yokes is to steady the doups 
and help to draw them into the split 
part of the doup heddle so that the 
ground end can slide over the top of 
the doup easily. Many lenos are 
woven without the use of these yokes, 
and it is good practice to operate 
without them, if possible, because any 


or- 


additional pressure shortens the life 
of the doup and doup heddle. 

When setting the jumper or ground 
harness on this type of doup, it is 
well to have the ground end at least 
¥ in. above the doup end when the 


doup end is crossing from open to 
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The Flat Steel Doup. 


Fig. 1. 


cross or from cross to open shed. 
This will give the doup a chance to 
settle and present a full rounded sur- 
face for the ground to slide down on. 
If the doup does not set well in the 
opening in the doup heddle when 
changing from one shed to the other, 
the ground end is liable to settle on the 
top of the doup and be prevented 
from sliding down to the bottom shed. 
Whenever the ground end _ gets 
caught in this manner, it is usually 
broken; for the rising doup will carry 
the ground end to the top shed, while 
the jumper in which the 
ground end is drawn, is going to the 
bottom. 


harness, 


The Top Doup or Net Leno 
The top doup or net leno is usually 


woven with a worsted doup but can 
be woven with the flat steel doup 
with the pattern weaving face down, 
as on all bottom doup lenos. Although 
the flat steel doup will outwear many 
worsted doups, it is better practice to 
weave this type of leno with the 
doup, because the pattern 
will be woven face up and the face 
of the will consequently be 
under the eye of the weaver at all 
times. In this way, any change in the 
doup end tension can be noted imme- 
diately. 


worsted 


cloth 


The effect desired on this type of 
leno is a pattern made by the doup 
end only. The ground end or ends 
are really what the term implies, a 
ground or backing for the pattern. 
The firmer the ground the better the 
doup end pattern stands out on the 
face of the cloth. It is customary to 
weave the doup ends as slack as pos- 
sible, and any change in the tension 
of the doup warp is liable to spoil the 
pattern. This is the reason why it 
is better to weave this type of leno 
with the worsted doup and why the 
pattern should be woven face up. It 
is possible to reverse the flat steel 
doups and weave them as top doups, 
but it is not really practicable be- 
cause of the trouble in rigging the 
steel doup from the top. 

Worsted doups will last a long time 
when weaving the net leno if the doup 
ends are kept at proper tension and 
the slackening bar timed correctly. 
On account of their being strung 
from the top and the pattern weaving 
face up, it is easy to notice a broken 
doup and it is an easy matter to tie 
in a new one. It is customary to use 
two ground ends for each doup, but, 
if a large pattern is called for, the 
number of ends must be increased. 
The more ground ends that are used 
for each doup, the more the space 
that is covered by the doup when 
crossing from open to cross and from 
cross to open shed. 

Lifting the Ground Ends 

In order to get the full effect de- 
sired on this type of leno, it is good 
practice to lift up most of the ground 
ends when the cross shed is being 
formed. This is the hardest shed to 
make any leno and is the shed 
where the greatest strain comes on 
the ground yarn and the doup. As the 
doup end is usually made up of from 
two to four-ply yarn, this end can 
bear the strain without any danger of 
breaking, but the ground ends usually 
made up of single yarn will have a 
tendency to snap under the strain. 


on 


If two ground ends are used it is 
well to raise them when the doup end 
is crossing either from open to cross 
or from cross to open shed. This 
makes the ground stronger at this 


(51) 
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PENNY WISE 


In woolen and worsted fabrics the proportion 
of silk used is small. The difference in price 
between one silk and another compared with 
the total cost of the fabric is so insignificant that 


it is poor economy to select anything but the 
best silk yarn. 


REELED SILK YARNS 
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particular part of the weave and also 
ends to drive the doup end out to a 
greater angle. This is just the effect 
lesired on this type of leno. 


The worsted doup does not control 
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Fig. 2. 


Jacquard Effect Woven with One 
Shaft of Doups. 


the doup end other than to assist it in 
passing shed to another; 
that is, the doup cannot be crossed 
over by means of the doup heddle 
harnesses alone. The doup is directed 
from open to cross and from cross to 
open by the action of the back har- 
nesses, through which the doup end is 
drawn, before it is drawn through 
the doup. This is where the differ- 
ence exists between the flat steel doup 
and the worsted doup. 


from one 


The flexibility of the worsted doup 
makes it possible to weave fine jac- 
juard effects with one shaft of doups. 
These effects could not be produced 
with the flat steel doup. Fig. 2 shows 
such an effect woven with the wor- 
sted doup. 


The net leno can be woven on the 
irdinary open shed dobby without any 
extra or special attachment other than 
in easier bar or slackener. The order 
»f weaving the smallest number of 
vicks on which a net leno will repeat 
s as follows: First pick, open shed; 
second pick, float shed; third pick, 
‘ross shed; fourth pick, float shed. 
Four picks to the repeat.) 

These sheds are formed as follows: 
)pen shed, doup and back up; float 
shed, doup, standard and back up; 
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cross shed, back up, easer and slack- 
ener working. 

rig: $ 
Fig. 4 
drafts 


shows a top doup weave. 
shows the chain and harness 
for this pattern. 


The Float Shed 


the statements of many 


Contrary to 
authorities on lenos, it is rarely that 
a plain shed is used on this type, for 
it is desired to much dou 
varn as possible on the surface of 
the cloth. Since a plain shed requires 
two picks for the repeat, it would bi 
impossible to get the effect desired 


the doup end was moved up and down 


have as 


in plain order, either on the cross side 
or the open side of the ground ends 
If a large effect is desired it is cus 
tomary to float the 
more picks before 
side of the ground 
this 
float 


doup end three or 
to either 
This is the 
should be 
instead of a 


crossing 
ends. 
shed 


shed 


reason why 
classed iS a 
plain shed 
It is not possible on this type of 
leno to pass from open to cross or 
from cross to open shed on successive 
picks. 
open to cross or from cross to open 
shed, the doup, standard, and back 
harnesses must come to the top; or, 
in other words, a float shed must in- 


Before a change is made from 


tervene between each crossing. 
The slackener bar plays an impor 


tant part in the weaving of any kind 
of leno. If this is not timed cor 


rectly, much bad weaving will 


result 
: 


If it is timed too late, there will be 


much breakage of doups and ground 
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Fig. 3. A Top Doup Weave. 
Varn. lf timed too early, tnere wW1 | 
be much breakage of ground yarn, 


not alone the ground yarn that is 
backing up the doup, but also the yarn 
on each side of the ground and next 
to the doup 
ter to time the slackener bar correctly 
and there is no excuse for 


timing. 


It is a very simple mat 


improper 
The bar should not be moved 
until the harnesses have passed each 
other (at least for a distance of '% 
to 1% in.), and when the doup is about 
the float to the open 


This method of timing applies 


to pass trom 
shed. 
to all 


are top or bottom doups 


types of lenos, whether they 


The Chafing of Silk Fabrics 





Marks Show More Frequently in Black and Navy Blue Satins 
—Mechanical Abrasions 


3y Dr. Louts,J. Matos 


ERHAPS no class of textiles re- 
quires greater care in handling, 
or a higher quality of labor, 
those made of silk. 
the delicacy of the fibre, and to the 


light weight of many of the fabrics 


than 
This is due to 


T 2 e 22 

made from it. In a discussion of this 
itte1 which appeared in D ye- 
ites published — by the National 


Aniline & Chemical Co., Dr. Louis 
J. Matos points out that from the 
time the warps are beamed, and the 


“17 
silk 


led at every point so as to 


bobbins wound, material should 


be safe Tuar 


protect it from any possible injury. 





Drawing-in and Chain Drafts for Fig 3. 
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Matos 


not only should those parts of 


Continuing, Dr 





states 


+} 





which the silk comes in con 


tact be absolutely clean, but the reeds 
and heddles should be smooth and 


| ne, ‘4. £ an 1 . ae F . ] 
rignt. ( ite marks on SIIK 


fabrics of 


. 
common, but it appears that those 

hich 1 se Sac 
which § WwW Sut le te S most proml 

7 a0 , t 2+ lay tr T 

nentiy are Satins oO! her iustre and 
fanaa j hase th . Sinnterd? 
taced goods where the Sil} ited 


+h ] ] 
ne ciot 


over the face of 

The strict definition of th 
iri and IS ap 
done to tl 


“chafe” implies friction, 
he face 


plied to the injury 
iles, it carries with it 


or back of text 
the thought that at some time during 
the processing of the goods, undue 
friction was applied with the conse- 
quent abrasion of the parts affected. 
Finding the Cause 

In some instances, surface 
abrasions or “chafe marks” are 
noticeable, it is difficult to determine 
the exact cause of the trouble; in 
other cases, especially where the op- 
portunity is afforded to follow a set 
of pieces from the weave room 
through the dyehouse and finishing 
room, there is a possibility of locating 
the cause, provided the observer 
keeps his eyes open and closely notes 
every operation. 

The physical appearance of a chafe 
mark, if carefully studied and com- 
pared with other marks or blemishes, 
the origin and cause of which are 


where 


(2993) 


on 
os) 


known, may throw some light on the 


trouble. A chafe that shows with 
reater or less distinctness on an 
erwise flat and smooth part of the 
th, is likely to have been caused 
y the goods having been formed 
into a rough ball or bundle, and 
zged against some hard or coarse 
iterial, for example, a floor, post, 


1 


oving truck, or even a burlap bag. 
\ momentary contact only is often 


sufficient to injure the smoothness of 
the silk surface. 

Where folds and creases have 
rmed during some operation, the 

fe marks often follow their gen- 
ral direction, and even after the 
eases are removed and the goods 
nished, the abraded surface still re- 
mains, and the chafe continues to 
Snow 

While comment has been made 
it ife marks show more fre- 
quently in black and navy blue sat- 
ins, 1t 1s a fact that they are fre- 


quent 


observed in satins dyed other 


shades. Satins dyed certain specified 


colors are no more likely to show 
chafe marks than when dyed with 
others. No dyeing process, even the 


three-bath process, has anything but 
a coloring action on the goods, but 
there is always a possibility that in 
handling the batches of cloth between 
each operation, mechanical injury 
may unless the workman is 
careful. It must be kept constantly in 
mind by every workman who handles 
the fabrics, that chafes are solely of 


mechanical 


occur 


origin and are due to fric- 
or rubbing against 
j 





something 
or rough. 


Roughening in Dyeing 


Satins may be dyed either in a jig, 
linary cloth dyeing machine, 


in an open kettle. Many pieces are 


] . 9 } } - 
yed by either method, and as for 


lity of the dyeing, good results 





e obtained equally as well one way 

s the other. When dyeing in an or- 
dinary small cloth machine suited for 
silks, there is always a possibility of 
1e face of the goods being rubbed by 
ning in contact with the inner sur- 
ice of the kettle, with the result that 
rough *h may show after the 


Again, while dye- 

manner, small folds or 
likely to form as the cloth 
travels over the winch and drops at 
the back of the kettle. It is while the 
cloth is dropping and being dragged 
towards the front of the kettle, that 
abrasions are sometimes caused. 

During jig dyeing, slight creases 
may form as the cloth is wound from 
one roller to the other, and a slight 
rubbing their edges will often 
show distinctly after the fabric is fin- 
ished. This rubbing may be very 
slight but it is often sufficient to leave 
its effect. 


SO 


thi 
this 


ing in 


creases are 


on 


far as the dyehouse is con- 
cerned, the greatest care should be 
given to the pieces from the moment 
they are received. Wet or moist silk 
is considerably less resistant to me- 
chanical influences than when dry, 
and consequently care is to be exer- 
cised in putting the cloth in the ket- 
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tles, during the manipulation, and 
while removing them after dyeing, 
for washing and whizzing. The 
slightest rub or drag of the cloth 
against the edge of the dye kettle will 
roughen the surface of the goods, and 
if it is the face side, a chafe will 
appear. 

These marks are not easily dis- 
cernible in the grey goods, but show 
at times when the pieces are perched 
for inspection. When they are dis- 
covered in the undyed cloth, the 
thought frequently entertained is that 
they will disappear by the time the 
pieces reach the finishing room, but 
in the majority of cases, they remain 
only to show up more distinctly, es- 
pecially if the goods are dyed full 
and heavy shades. 

In handling satins, it is to be re- 
membered that the lustrous silk sur- 
face is made by the silk threads being 
“floated” over the face of the cloth 
—these silk threads being held in 
place at regular intervals by the 
other yarns. Therefore, it is readily 
seen that the silk face of the cloth 
does not possess that degree of firm- 
ness that it would have if the silk 
were more firmly bound in weaving. 
A superficial inspection of any silk 
satin will confirm this. 

Constant Vigilance Necessary 

The avoidance of chafe marks re- 
solves itself into the simple proposi- 
tion of exercising every possible care 
in handling the cloth from the time 
that the first yard is woven until the 
finished pieces are measured and 
wound on boards. It must not be 
supposed that chafes occur only in 
the dye bath. Being mechanical abra- 
sions, they may occur at any time, 
and when once they occur, they can- 
not be successfully removed. If we 
examine a distinct chafe with a good 
magnifying glass, we will see that the 
regularity of the lay of the silk has 
been disturbed, and if we go further, 
and examine it under the microscope, 
we will frequently see that many of 
the silk threads have been partially 
injured and that broken silk filaments 
are quite visible. 

On account of the delicate nature 
of silk, it is doubtful if chafe marks 
on certain classes of fabrics can be 
entirely prevented, even with the best 
of care and attention. This condition 
does not prevent the necessity of con- 
stant vigilance on the part of work- 
men while silk goods are in process. 





Worsted Men’s Wear Status 
(Continued from page 45) 





trade is usually willing to pay for a 
rezular half blood fabric and then 
spend less money than their large 
competitors on linings and trimmings 
to bring their final costs down. 
Manufacturers expect a _ fair 
amount of light-weight duplicate busi- 
ness to develop sufficient in all prob- 
ability to keep them well enzaged until 
after March 1. They believe a num- 
ber of their customers have to date 
placed only a part of their needs and 
after the popular styles have been dis- 
covered it is expected repeat orders 
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will start. While this opinion is gen- 
erally held there are a number of 
manufacturers who are not partic- 
ularly optimistic on this question and 
say they will be satisfied if their 
customers accept delivery on orders 
they now have. 

At present manufacturers, while 
in a better position than two months 
ago, state they do not expect great 
things immediately and therefore will 
not be disappointed, particularly in 
view of the poor business they hav 
had during the past three seasons. A 
number believe the price question in 
woolens will gradually have a tend 
ency to cause better demand for 
worsteds, although they admit woolen 
fabrics are strongly entrenched and 
will be difficult to dislocate from their 
present position. It is pointed out 
woolens can be tailored into a much 
cheaper garment without the imper- 
fections being discernible as readil, 
as in a hard finished worsted fabric, 
and then through steam pressing ma- 
chines can be kept in good appear- 
ance, whereas formerly the problem 
of soft fabrics losing their shape was 
a major problem to consumers. At 
the same time even though woolen 
yarns have increased in price, propor- 
tionately faster than worsteds the 
present difference is too great for 
worsted lines to compete on a price 
basis. 

Men’s wear mills in this district 
are operating at approximately 80 
per cent. with indications this aver- 
age will reach 9o per cent. or more 
by the end of the year, as several 
mills state the season has not had suf- 
ficient time to develop fully. <A 
majority have purchased yarn to run 
them normally for the greater part of 
this season, depending upon spot lots, 
if needed, to care for duplicate orders 
which will be received later. At this 
time a number are placing contracts 
presumably for the next or heavy- 
weight season, which will not start 
with mills until some time in March. 
It is asserted that in reality manufac- 
turers expect to be compelled to use 
considerable quantities of such con 
tracts for light-weight duplicates. 

Mixtures are slightly higher than at 
the beginning of the current season, 
when mills contracted at an average 
price of $2.40 to $2.45 for 2-40s half 
blood mixtures. Recently large con- 
tracts have been placed at 20c. above 
these figures and in most instances 
the advance in goods prices will no 
more than cover this added yarn ex- 
pense. Manufacturers state it is ab- 
solutely essential for them to specu- 
late in yarns if they are to make any 
money under present operating con- 
ditions. While they do not claim ‘o 
be altogether “out of the woods” as 
yet, there is a feeling of conservative 
optimism in regard to the future ont- 
look. When the time for heavy- 
weights arrives they feel worsted fab- 
rics will be ordered in larger quantities 
than for the past several seasons, 
as they believe the increase noted in 
their current orders indicates a tend- 
ency in this direction. 


(2995) 








Chinese legend runs, that the god 
Dharma, after eight years’ mo- 
tionless abstraction, lost the use 
of his legs. 


Cessation of operation is a costly 
thing. The cost of machinery 
runs on. The skill of the work- 
men decreases. The contact with 
outside needs, which is the gov- 
ernor for inside conditions, is lost. 


The fact that the Laros plants 
have never been idle since they 
were first equipped means more 
than that we Aave satisfied our 
customers. It means that we are 
day by day better able to produce 
throwing of the highest quality. 


R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY 
Commission Throwsters 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Strength in fine sizes 
—the reason for Tubize supremacy 


: : The great tensile strength of Tubize in the 
ee aes wae TA RRP standard 150 denier size is well known. 


st eerTest fabric 5S. » S 

But the thing that makes Tubize stand supreme 
is the fact that Tubize is equally strong in fine sizes. 
Tubize in fine deniers of 60, 70, 80 and go stands 
the test of winding, warping and weaving in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner. 


It is this strength in all sizes, that makes Tubize 
adaptable to all tabrics, from the heaviest draperies 
to the sheerest hosiery. It is truly “artificial silk 
at its highest point of perfection.” 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. of AMERICA 
Sales Office: 303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
HOPEWELL, VA PHILADELPHIA 


Lbyz¢ 


Pronounced “two-bees” 
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Artificial Silk Production 
Technical Editor: 

Be kind enough to advise me the 
names of text books which will give me 


information surrounding the manufac- 
ture and uses oi artificial silk. At the 
same time I would appreciate your ad- 


vising me in a published article all that 
you know about this proposition; te 
names of the different kinds of artificial 
silk, the names of concerns manufactur- 
ing same in the United States, and what 
you know about the profit possibilities 
of this commodity; whether same can 
be manufactured by anyone or whether 
the various kinds are covered by patents. 
Kindly give me in your opinion what is 
necessary for a desirable location for a 
ylant of this kind. Do you think that 
this section will be suitable for a plant? 
Please state whether this commodity is 
sold principally in the natural color, or 
whether it is sold in bleached or dyed 
colors. Also state various numbers that 
artificial silk is sold in. Would thank 
you to advise the quantity of artificial 
silk which is imported into the United 
States. Kindly state the relative quan- 
tity which is manufactured in England, 
France, Holland, Germany and other 
foreign countries. Also quantity in the 
United States. Could you give us rela- 
tive cost of manufacture of various 
numbers of artificial silk yarn? We 
have asked for quite a bit of informa- 
tion so you will please pardon the length 
of this letter. We will certainly ap- 
preciate your advice. (5238) 


With regard to a text book, we can 
only suggest “Artificial Silk and Its 
Manufacture” by Joseph Foltzer, which 
can be secured from our Book Depart- 


ment. We are sending an article from 
our annual issue giving the names of 
actual manufacturers in the United 


States and the amount they produced in 
1923; also their prospective production 
for 1924. Our annual issue of 1925 
will contain a similar review for the 
year now coming to a close. We also 
enclose an article from the December 
22, 1923, issue of TeExtILE Wortp out- 
lining the various processes of artificial 
silk manufacture. 

With regard to the profit possibilities 
of this commodity, there is an oppor- 
tunity for a good return on the capital 
invested but there are certain conditions 
which make it advisable that careful 
thought be given before starting its pro- 
duction. In the first place, it requires 
expert technical assistance, both chem- 
ical and mechanical. The fundamentals 
of manufacturing by the different proc- 
esses are more or less common property 
as so many of the patents have expired, 
but it is the matter of commercial pro- 
duction which entails the real difficulty. 
We know of any number of firms 
which have started such a project and 
have never been able to see it through. 
This has been due usually to insufficient 
technical advice and insufficient capital. 
The latter is very important. 

The manufacture on a large scale 
means research investigation spread over 

long period, during which time every- 
thing is going out and nothing coming 
in. The writer has heard it estimated 
that at least a million dollars is re- 
quired as capital if the venture is to be 
a financial success. This is quite outside 


the factor of proper technical advice. 
An important feature is that it is neces- 
sary to have a sizeable output before 


regular customers can be secured. 


The 
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Under this head, we nndertake to answer, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received 


WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publicaticn, 
as an evidence of gocd faith. The identity of correspondents will not be disclosed. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
frcm any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 
the markets, 
All 
but 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, 


any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


consumers of artificial silk cannot afford 
to purchase small lots of different kinds 
of the product, owing to the varying 
effects which will be secured in process- 
ing through the mill. Certainly an 
annual output of a million pounds is 
the minimum for a real commercial pro- 
duction, and you will find that those 
firms which have reached the stage of 
important factors in this country have 
quickly found it necessary to have a 
production in the neighborhood of three 
million pounds. 

There appears to be no particular 
reason why your section (Georgia) 
would not be suitable for a plant, pro- 
viding you will get the proper sort of 
help. You may know that the Du Pont 
Fibersilk Co. is erecting an additional 
plant near Asheville, N. C., but of course 
they have the skilled personnel of their 
Buffalo plant to draw from. The 
Tubize plant and the Celanese plant are 
both located in the South, the former in 
Virginia and the latter in Maryland. 

Artificial silk is sold by manufacturers 
in either the bleached or unbleached state 
but the larger sale is for the unbleached. 
It is wound and dyed often by firms on 
commission. Its size basis is by deniers 
and the commercial numbers range from 
60 to 300 denier. For years the em- 
phasis has been on the 150 and 300 denier 
sizes, but there is a gradual increase 
noticeable in the use of the finer sizes, 
running 100 and below. 

With regard to the 
other countries, it has been assumed 
that while the United States produced 
351% million pounds last year, the total 
world production was in the neighbor- 
hood of 90 million. Such figures as 
have been given on the individual coun 
tries abroad are largely estimates. The 
matter of relative cost of manufacturing 
the various numbers is one on which it is 
difficult to secure information from 
manufacturers, as you might imagine. 

It is our personal opinion that the out- 
look is for a continued increase in the 
use of artificial silk. Possibly its use 
in hosiery manufacture will not show a 
remarkable enlargement, but its 
broad silk manufacture and in 


manufacture in 


use in 
decora- 


tions on woven cotton goods is one which 
must be expected to broaden consistently. 
It is also used now to a large extent in 


Ff 
| 


decorating 


Editor TEXTILE WORLD: _ 
We acknowledge with thanks your favor of the 30th ult. in 


of which the inquirer wiil 


be advised before 


cloth used in producing woven 


underwear for men, and the finer sizes 
are being used for knit underwear for 
both men and women. In addition, its 
use in upholstery drapery and _ similar 
fabrics is continually increasing. 

Given suflicient capital and a proper 
staff, it is an attractive field. It is not, 
however, a gold mine, opinions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Competition 
in its production is becoming increas- 


ingly keen and it is not a 
should invite speculation 


field which 


* * * 
Twist for Sewing Thread 
Editor : 

I am about to make up some six cord 
from 40/1 combed Sakellaridis, using a 
multiplier of 4 for the twist in the single 
yarn. Could you please advise what 
multipliers would be best for me to use 
in the 2 cord and in the 6 cord? 

(5210) 

The best twist for any product is a 
matter of opinion, and practice varies 
from mill to another. One thread 
man replies to the question as follows: 
If this thread is being made with the 
idea of securing the greatest strength, 
and it is the policy to reverse the direc- 
tion of twist at each plying, it would 
be well to use about the same twist 
multiplier in both 2 and 6 cord as is 
used in the single. For example, the 2 
cord would have about 4V20 T. P. L., 
and the 6 cord would have about 
4V6.66 T. P. I. If the 2 cord twist and 
single twist are in the same direction, 
the 2 cord twist should be somewhat less 
than indicated above, and the 6 cord 
twist, which would be opposite the 
others, should produec a balanced state 
of twist in the finished thread. 

The following viewpoint is from an- 
other thread man to whom the question 
was submitted: Assuming that sewing 
thread is meant, a multiplier of 2.75 to 
3 will be about right for the 2 cord, 
and from 2.40 to 2.70 for the 6 cord 
for the above cotton. Strength and 
elasticity are the chief qualities sought 
after in this grade of goods. Obviously, 
the lower the twist in both 2 and 6 
cords, consistent of course with the 
quality desired, the greater the produc- 
tion. However, multipliers are more or 
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answer to our inquiry of recent date, and while we had largely 
overcome our troubles before receiving same, your answer 
serves to fully confirm our findings, and we must say that we 
have rarely ever seen a more helpful answer to a question than 


has been given in your report against ours. 


We assure you of 


our deepest appreciation for such service. 


Yours 


very truly, 


Knitting Department, 
WISCASSETT MILLS CO. 


(Signed) C. W. nee 
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less relative, and only by controlled ex- 
periments will the ones best suited for 
any particular purpose be discovered. 


* * * 
Unevenness and Bronzing in 
Dyeing Yarns 

ical Editor: 

We are having trouble in dyeing a 
good level sulphur black on unboiled 
cotton yarn in a skein dyeing machine, 
capacity 500 lbs.; metal is cast iron. 
Our trouble is uneven dyeing and bronz- 
ing. We also find small white spots on 
some lots which have resisted the dye 
entirely. We are asking if you could 
advise us just what to do to overcome 
our difficulty. (5242 

The trouble with unevenness in the 
dyeing of the unboiled cotton yarn maay 
be due to a defectively balanced recipe 
for the particular sulphur black that 
are using. From the fact that you 
mention “bronzing” the writer is inclined 
to believe that part of your trouble is 
due to much dye in the bath; or 
that there is a sufficient quantity of black 
for the shade of black you desire but an 
insufficient amount of sodium sulphide. 
Why not have one of the technical men 
from the dyestuff houses come to your 
plant and let him run one or two lots 
through ? 

Your 
spots is 


Techr 


you 


too 


complaint 
very 


regarding the white 
indefinite, and does not 
give one at a distance much to form an 
opinion on. Such spots may be due to 
poor penetration of the dye liquor 
through the yarn, or they may be due to 
small portions of dead cotton present in 
the yarn. Dead cotton has the property 
of resisting dyeing, and frequently goes 
through the dyeing process barely 
stained. Only the microscope can de- 
termine this for you with certainty. 


* * * 


Damage to Bathing Suit 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a 
under separate cover which we would 
like to have you examine. This suit 
was returned from a bath house cus- 
tomer after it had been rented and worn 
during the past summer. You will ob- 
serve that the cotton yarn used for sew- 
ing the garment and also the label which 
is made from cotton cloth have in some 
way become very tender It is our 
belief that when the garment was steril- 


bathing suit 


ized a chemical was used, which acted 
against the cotton. However, before 
going further in the matter, we would 


like to have your valued assistance ex- 
plaining how this suit could be possibly 
put into such a condition. (5247) 
The conditions surrounding this bath- 
ing suit indicate that the cotton used in 
sewing the seams, etc., might have been 
injured before the suit had been used for 
bathing purposes. The cotton evidently 
was black, and perhaps had been dyed 
with one of the diazotized and developed 
processes. It does sometimes happen 
that a slight injury is inflicted to the 
cotton in the diazotizing bath which is 
prepared with nitrite of soda and either 
sulphuric acid or muriatic acid. Min- 
eral acids are quite active in their action 
on cotton, frequently causing it to be- 
come weak in a relatively short time 
On the other hand, the process of chem- 


ical sterilization might also have had 
some action, but since there are so many 
such processes, it is practically impos 


sible for anyone not in a position to fol- 
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That elusive quality— 
PERFECT DRAPING 


is so readily achieved in fabrics made wholly or in part of 


CELANESE 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BRAND YARN 


and the 8. R. A. DYES 


@ There is a perfectly good reason for this—a reason 











bound up in the unique composition and characteristics 
of CELANESE. You may confidently count upon 
it to drape well, just as we may count on a Damascene 
steel blade to cut well. 


@These inherent characteristics of CELANESE are 
likewise reflected in the unique, soft, satiny feel of it — 
the texture qualities that have made it so popular in the 

textile world. 





@And, again, its individual and unique property of 
actually 1mproving in appearance under repeated 
washing is just another of the many qualities that help 

to make up the “ personality” of this great yarn. 





Our dyeing and textile experts are at your service in helping 
you to use “CELANESE” to your advantage and profit. 
Write today. 


THE AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 





WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 





CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose 
& Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, ete. 
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low through a batch of bathing suits, 
to form an opinion as to the actual 
cause. One thing is sure, that since the 
cotton is positively injured, and the 
worsted is practically intact, that the 
cause of the injury was a mineral acid 
that was not washed out or neutralized 
after the sterilization process. 
* * * 


Finishing Khaki Duck 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith sample of 
khaki 8 oz. duck, 29 in., finished 28 in., 
and would greatly appreciate through 
your questions and answers page, infor- 
mation on starching and finishing this 
piece of cloth to match sample. 

(5249) 

After dyeing and drying, these goods 
should be allowed to cool and then 
starched with a mixture consisting of 
about 30 Ibs. of white corn dextrine and 
10 Ibs. of corn starch, and 6 qts. of 50% 
turkey red oil cooked in sufficient water 
to make when boiled 100 gallons. They 
should be filled or starched on a 2-roll 
mangle with wood and brass rolls, hav- 
ing compound levers with about 20 Ibs. 
weight on each side. 


The starch mangle should be a mem- 
ber of a finishing range consisting of the 
mangle, sixteen to twenty drying cylin- 
ders, and a 60 ft. tenter, with housing, 
heating system, etc., followed by four 
to six cans for selvage drying at the 
delivery end, and with a 2-drum auto- 
matic batcher at delivery end for wind- 
ing up the goods. From here they 
should be slightly conditioned and given 
one run on a 3-roll calender, consisting 
of two cotton or combination rolls and a 
chilled iron roll. Only a very light 
pressure should be used on the calender 
and it may be possible to obtain this 
finish without heating this chilled iron 
roll. The goods should be allowed to 
lie, before calendering, for four to six 


hours. 
* * « 


Warping a Pattern 
Technical Editor: 

I am anxious to learn the proper 
method of warping the following pat- 
tern: There are 8 ends of blue weaving 
plain, followed by 2 ends of white 
drawn through one heddle and weaving 
as a cord. This is followed by 8 ends 
of blue weaving plain and then 2 ends 
of yellow weaving 2 up and 8 down. 
What I would like to know is on 
which beam I should place the 2 ends of 
white; on the top beam with the yel- 
low or on the bottom beam with the 
blue? (5246) 

We should put the white on the bot- 
tom beam with the blue, as both ends of 
white are drawn through the one eye in 
the harness and the weave is in effect 
a plain weave. We think you will have 
no trouble because the two ends, being in 
one eye, will twist one way and then 
the other, thereby taking up any slack 
that may occur. Also the reed will beat 
up a little of the slack at every pick. 

** * 


Hosiery Dyes Different Shades 


in Same Bath 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you one sample of 
ladies’ hose and one sample of half hose. 
In each instance these stockings were 
dyed in the same dye bath and came out 
with a very noticeable different color. 
Our dyer has been unable to eliminate 
this occurrence and we will appreciate 
the benefit of your experience and ad- 
vice as to what may be causing such a 
variation. (5222) 

The inquiry is incomplete in that it 
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does not give the facts regarding the dye- 
ing, consequently it is not easy for one 
at a distance to venture an opinion as 
to the cause of the half-hose taking a 
full, deep brown shade in comparison 
to the light buff of the stockings. We 
are rather inclined to believe that the 
yarns in the stockings differ materially 
from those in the half-hose, and this 
might be part of the cause of the wide 
difference in shade. But even that might 
not cause a dark brown to come up in- 
stead of the buff. 


We think the proper course to follow 
is to send a few undyed pairs of both 
stockings and half-hose, with a sample 
of the dye, to the firm from whom you 
made the dye purchase, and have their 
technical man, go to the bottom of the 
trouble both in, the laboratory and in 
your dye house. It is not to be expected 
that any dye will color goods containing 
different proportions of yarns made 
from different fibres the same shade, 
when dyed in one dye bath at the same 
time. 

* * & 


Artificial Silk Stripe Woven 
Too Tight 
Technical Editor: 


Referring to your answer to question 
No. 5207, in the Oct. 11 issue, which 
discusses the cause of a crinkly effect in 
finishing a cotton shirting with artificial 
silk stripe, I consider that this requires 
some additional explanation. In weaving 
such goods as are described, it is essen- 
tial that the artificial silk should be 
warped on to a separate beam from the 
cotton, and this beam must be weighted 
as lightly as possible to admit of good 
weaving. 

It must be realized that artificial silk 
(viscose) which has been sized in the 
warp is stretched as much as 5 or 6% in 
the sizing process and that contraction 
takes place on boiling-out and drying. 
This is the chief cause of the tight 
stripes. Hence the necessity of weaving 
the artificial silk considerably slacker 
than the cotton. 

As a matter of fact, viscose in stripes, 
after warp sizing, requires to be warped 
about 8% longer than the woven or gray 
length, the extra 3% being allowed for 
take-up in weaving. 

W. S. GILLEs, 
Courtaulds Ltd., 
Braintree, England. 

(The above correspondent agrees with 
the practice recommended by Percy 
Bean, the well known British authority 
on sizing and finishing, in the article 
“Bleaching Artificial Silk Stripes,” 
which was printed in the Oct. 25 issue 
of Texti1LteE Woripv.—Technical Editor.) 

** & 


Should One Buy, Or Wait to be 
Sold? 


Technical Editor: 

Finding desired new things on the 
market is not always an easy matter. 
The buyer and the seller must both work 
to put the right article in the right 
place in textile mills. The “New Ma- 
chinery and Processes” page in TEXTILE 
Wortp has been a help to the writer 
both as a buyer and as a seller. 

Too often purchasing seems to be an 
individual problem between each buyer 
and each seller who happen to come 
together, and it hinges on _ personal 
opinions, likes and dislikes, last night’s 
sleep, this morning’s breakfast, and on a 
vast amount of psychology, as well as 
on the article being sold. There may be 


general rules, but the writer has always 
doubted it. 

There seems to be an opinion in some 
quarters that salesmen are to be avoided 
as far as possible. But the salesmen of 
technical appliances and materials are 
seldom in the class to be shunned, al- 
though they are often thoughtlessly in- 
cluded. On the other hand, we often hear 
expressiors like this, “If he wants to 
sell me anything, he'll have to come 
around here and show me what he’s 
got.” That portrays good sound sense 
too. 

Some purchasing agents and some 
salesmen seem to have each a system 
and nothing short of “strikes, fires or 
causes beyond our control” would change 
it. Salesmen and purchasing agents are 
but devices to serve industry. Advertis- 
ing, the silent salesman, is merely another 
contrivance to the same end. The serv- 
ice is primarily an exchange of commod- 
ities for cash, and it is successful 
only when the salesman has made the 
best possible sale, and when the pur- 
chaser has obtained the best value for 
his money, or an article that answers its 
purpose in the best possible way. 

Real Cooperation 

Many purchases are necessarily rou- 
tine transactions, but when we come to 
articles for technical use, be they chem- 
icals, dyes, or machinery, the require- 
ments are more complex and frequently 
cannot be thoroughly understood and 
met without real cooperation between the 
two parties to the bargain. If the pur- 
chaser waits “to be sold,” or puts up 
with the first thing that comes along, 
he may get the right thing and he may 
not. If he knows what he wants and 
goes out after it (figuratively) by study- 
ing manufacturers’ advertisements, and 
calling in salesmen in whom he can have 
confidence, then he is buving, rather than 
being sold (or getting sold either). 

The writer recalls instances when buy- 
ing dyes that will illustrate some of 
these points, it being understood of 
course that dves offer more opportunity 
for investigation than most other ma- 
terials. Routine inquiries serve a certain 
purpose. Thev bring in a series of quo- 
tations on a single product that may be 
sold under a_ variety of names and 
strengths, but rarely do they unearth a 
competitor of some other type which 
might he much hetter for the purnose or 
more economical in use. Often. in fact, 
has the writer fairly pumped a dye sales- 
man in order to get him to show the dve- 
ings and properties of new colors. He 
seemed to think that hecause we had 
bought a certain few. that we would for- 
ever use the same ones. and that he had 
better let well enough alone 

On the other hand, the buyer’s duty to 
his firm was not fulfilled until the mar- 
ket was thoroughly canvassed for the 
best that it afforded. This included 
studying all possible sources of informa- 
tion, including quizzing the salesman who 
might have the desired goods. 

Making the salesman sell his goods is 
quite the proper thing, but remember 
that the salesman has a large territory 
to cover, and he cannot possibly know 
all the things in which each purchaser, 
or user, may be interested. However 
hard he tries to cover the ground in an 
interview, often cut quite short, he is 
more than likely to miss something. 
Where his line is likely to be desirable. 
it is only common sense to try to find out 
what it is. 

Advertising Aids Buying 

Advertising is another aid to buying, 
although not usually thought of from 
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that end. The fact that the advertiser 
has parted with some of his own good 
coin for the insertion of his copy shows 
that he must have respect for it him- 
self. The buyer will have a lot more 
respect for it if it carries a message. 
“John Doe—Good Dyes,” may answer 
a purpose; or “X.Y.X. Machine Shop— 
Excellent Machines,” may tell somebody 
something, but does it do the buyer any 
good? It does not, very often, beyond 
perhaps furnishing an address. 


Keeping a name before the public is 
all right, but why not use space each 
time for some definite purpose? Nobody 
wants to find the equivalent to a book 
in each advertisement, but when a buyer 
reviews the advertising pages, and one 
often finds them as interesting -as the 
text, he hates to run across too many 
“duds.” Why not put something defi- 
nite in each one whenever there is a 
chance that it will help some purchaser? 


Cooperation wiil mean more intelli- 
gent buying, with the result that every- 
body is better satisfied. Buying is just 
as important to the buyer as selling is 
to the seller. 

C. F. Davts. 
* 6 & 


Text of Proposed Child Labor 
Amendment 


Editor, TExTiLrE Wortp: 

In a number of recent issues you 
have referred to the Twentieth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, now being 
voted on by the various State legis- 
latures. Would you mind _ publishing 
this proposed amendment. I am sure 
there are very few people who know 
how it reads. Cart AHRNKE. 

The following is the text of the pro- 
posed amendment as adopted by the 
House on April 26, 1924 and by the 
Senate on June 2, 1924: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age. 


“Section 2. The power of the several 
States is unimpaired by this article ex- 
cept that the operation of State laws shall 
be suspended to the extent necessary to 
give effect to legislation enacted by the 


Congress.” 
eee 


An Appreciation of W. E. 


Parker 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor, TextT1LE Wor.p: 

It is only today that I got the news 
of the death of Walter E. Parker, who 
for so many years was a foremost fig- 
ure in the textile industry of the coun- 
try. He was the dean of the cotton 
industry and at the same time, unlike 
many of our important men connected 
with the industry, his interests and his 
activities covered a broad field of gen- 
eral usefulness. He was one of the best 
of my many good friends and the same 
can be said of him by many others. A 
type of the “Old School Gentleman” 
which is so rapidly passing on. Those 
who knew him best will miss him most. 

Cartes H. Fisu. 


Boston, Mass. The Bonin Garnett- 
ing Co., Inc., has been incorporated with 
capital of $50,000, consisting of 10,000 
shares, par value $5, of which 4,000 
shares have been issued. Romeo A. 
Bonin, 63 Bernice Ave., Woonsocket, 
R. I, is president and treasurer, and 
David R. McQuaid, North Attleboro, 
Mass., clerk. 
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ADJUSTABLE AND SINGLE FORMS 
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A Has Made 


THIS 
FORM 


Has Given 


Its Own Successful 


History Performance 


Among the ad Satisfactory 


Trade 


Service— 
No extra Charge for special Shapes 


There is not any other form which has _ the 


flexibility to board 
Three and Four Sizes on One Form 
The Philadelphia Adjustable Metal Drying Form 


has today the record of being used in all of the 


leading hosiery mills in the country. 


THIS-EQUIPMENT ? 


Write for our new catalog. 


Our representative will call at your request. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


‘ Colombia—Equador—Bolivia— Peru—Mexico 
‘DRE YFUS BROTHERS, 29 Broadway 


WALTER W. epee. Tc to, Canada 


China and Japan 


ELBROOK, INC., 2899 Broadway—New York 


Phila-Metal Drying Form Co. 


Manufacturers 
Of the only adjustable steam heated metal form 


4550 Torresdale Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA —PA. 
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| 
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IF in your product there 
is hard, soft or Artificial Silk — 


We build the Machinery 


BENJAMIN EASIWaD 
‘COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
LOOMS /or Si/h 


WINDERS WARPERS 
QUILLING «<2 COPPING MACHINERY 


for Hard and Soft Silk— Cotton or Woolen 
Mixed Goods-Plush or Ki nitted Fabrics 


TRANSMISSION AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Office and Works Paterson N_J. 


“DUBIED’ KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear 


Built by Edouard Dubied & Cie, Neuchatel, Switzerland 
Acknowledged by Users, Experts and Judges as 


‘“‘The Best” 





Hand and Full Automatic Power Machines, 
Links and other spe 


immediate de ‘livery. 


Links & 
>cial types from New York stock for 


Sole agents for the U. S. and Canada 


DUBIED MACHINERY CO.. E. 0. Spindler 


139 W. Franklin St. or W. Broadway) Tel. Walker 5420 - NEW YORK 
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New Construction and Additions 


Opp, Ata. The Micolas Cotton Mills 
innounce they will double the capacity 
f their mills here as soon as more labor 
can be engaged. This plant is now oper- 
iting day and night. 


*Jonessoro, ArK. According to latest 
report from the Jonesboro Cotton Mills, 
Inc., construction of their plant will start 
about the first of next year. Present 
plans are to equip with 10,000 spindles 
ind 300 looms for the production of 
sheeting, etc. The company is capitalized 
for $600,000. H. J. Bosler is president 
and C. W. Pettinger, treasurer. 


*ELBERTON, Ga. T. N. Colly, of 
Grantville, Ga., and associates, who have 
remodeled the old Elberton Mill and in- 
stalled new machinery therein, have 
started operations and expect to have 
the entire plant running within a week 
or two. Mr. Colly is president and 
general manager. 


Cuicaco, Int. The Chicago Hair 
Cloth Mill has plans for rebuilding the 
portion of its plant recently damaged by 
fire. 


Avpany, N. Y. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. has commenced work 
on an addition which will be used to 
manufacture upholstery cushions and 
cloth. The structure, to be erected on 


New York Central Ave., will cost 
$96,000. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C. It is reported that 
the Cannon interests are to build a new 
cotton mill here. The only facts so far 
developed are, that Joseph F. Cannon, 
1f Concord, and associates have 
bought the ex-Sheriff J. S. Smith farm 
lying just northeast of the town limits 
ind surveyors have just finished run- 
ning out the lines, making plats, etc. 


*SuHeLBy, N. C. It is said that the 
plant of the Ora Mills will consist of a 
one-story mill having 40,000 sq. ft. of 


floor space to accommodate 6,000 
pindles; also a warehouse and boiler 
plant. In connection with this develop- 


nent, between 60 and 75 dwellings for 
yperatives will be erected. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, S. C, are the 
‘ngineers. 


SpInDALE, N. C. The Spencer Mills of 
his place contemplate the erection of a 
weave shed to use the product of its 
pinning mill, as well as that of the 
Spindale Mills Co. 


*ApponauG, R. I. The Narragansett 
otton Mills, Inc., have awarded contract 
to the Interstate Construction Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I., for the erection of 
i brick, one-story, 95 x 65-ft. mill addi- 
tion to cost about $20,000. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Vanwood 
Mills Co. has recently installed ten new 


ms, making a total of 28 now in 
peration. 


*GoLtpvILLE, S. C. The Joanna Cot- 
yn Mills are progressing with improve- 
nents and enlargements to the plant of 
the Banna Mfg. Co., which they took 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


over last spring. The plan is to increase 
the plant to house 11,000 additional spin- 
dles and 350 looms. Shade cloth up to 60 
inches in width will be manufactured. 
The construction program is to extend 
the present mill, which is now 100 ft. x 
450 ft. 100 ft. x 250 ft., two stories, 
which will make the new building 100 ft. 
x 700 ft. half of which will be two 
stories high. Fifty new operatives’ 
houses are being built and are nearing 
completion. An up-to-date sewage dis- 
posal plant is to be constructed which 
will comprise a septic tank and filter 
beds. A new deep well is being drilled 
and a 75,000-gallon elevated tank will 
be erected to take care of the service 
water and fire protection for the new 
village. There will also be a community 
house, athletic field, swimming pool, 
paved streets and the necessary side- 
walks. Lockwood, Greene & Co., At- 
lanta and Boston, are the engineers. 


*Houston, TEx. The Houston Tex- 
tile Mills, Spring Road, erected under 
the direction of J. E. Sirrine & Co., en- 
gineers, Greenville, S. C., are nearing 
completion and are expected to start the 
manufacture of cotton blankets during 
December. As previously stated, equip- 
ment will consist of 4,000 ring spindles 
and 100 broad looms. Cone Export & 
Commission Co. has been appointed sell- 
ing agents. Parker Tuck will be super- 
intendent of the plant. 


*Waco, TEx. The C. R. Miller Mfg. 
Co. plans to start immediate construc- 
tion of a 10,000 spindle addition to the 
Miller Cotton Mills in Waco, according 
to F. E. McCurdy, secretary of the com- 
pany. 


Fact and Gossip 

Atmore, Ata. Fred Beatty and asso- 
ciates are reported to be considering the 
building of a cotton mill in this com- 
munity. 


TAFTVILLE, CONN. The Ponemah Mills 
which had been operating on half time, 
working alternate weeks, started full 
time schedules this week for the first 
time in four months. 


VERSAILLES, CONN. The _ Totokett 
Mig. Co. has returned to a part time 
schedule and no improvement is anti- 
cipated until the first of January. 


Co_umsus, Ga. In spite of the fact 
that conditions have not improved to 
the extent that was wished when full- 
time operations went into effect here 
several weeks ago, the Eagle & Phoenix 
Mills, Swift Mfg. Co., Swift Spinning 
Mills, and the Bradley Mfg. Co., con- 
tinue on full time, six days per week. 
The Bibb Mfg. Co. and the Muscogee 
Mfg. Co. have maintained full schedules 
since early fall. 


Lewiston, Me. Notices have been 
posted in nearly every cotton mill in 
Maine advising of a wage reduction of 
10%, effective Monday, Nov. 24. The 
principal mills announcing reductions are 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford; York 
Mfg. Co., Saco; Edwards Mfg. Co., Au- 
gusta; Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick; Dana 
Warp Mills, Westbrook; Androscoggin 
Mills, Bates Mfg. Co., Continental Mills, 
Hill Mfg. Co., and Lewiston Bleachery 
& Dye Works, Lewiston. 


Ciinton, Mass. The Lancaster Mills 
are to start up 200 additional looms 
this week, bringing the total to about 
1000. The number of operating hours 
is also to be increased from three days a 
week, which has been the schedule for 
the last two months. 


Fatt River, Mass. The Barnard 
Mfg. Co. is operating its mill at full 
capacity and part of the machinery is 
running nights. 


Fay River, Mass. The Pilgrim Mills 
are running day and night at present. 
They have recently installed eight new 
combers. 


HoryokeE, Mass. On Nov. 17 the Farr 
Alpaca Co. began running 75% capa- 
city continuously, instead of 75% during 
three weeks of each month, with opera- 
tions suspended on the fourth week. 


Mittspury, MAss. The weaving de- 
partment of the Cordis Mills this week 
started overtime work until 9:30 p. m. 


Wesster, Mass. The North Village 
Mills of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., which 
shut down on Oct. 29, after operating 
four days since Oct. 20, resumed opera- 
tions on Nov. 17, when a 12'4% wage 
reduction became effective. The 600 
employes struck against a similiar reduc- 
tion on Sept. 29, and later it was re- 
scinded, but this time most of them were 
glad to go back to work. 


HuntTersviIttE, N. C. The Anchor 
Mills Co. resumed full time operations 
on Monday, following several months 
of inaction. With resumption of work 
at the Anchor mills, a part of the John- 
son chain, all four mills will be in full 
operation, with the exception of mill No. 
3 of the Highland Park Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, which is operating two and a half 
days a week. Some weeks ago Mill No. 
3 opened on full time, but circumstances 
two weeks ago made it advisable to cur- 
tail production then. Mill No. 1, in 
North Charlotte, is operating full time, 
as is No. 2, which is located in Rock 


ban, S.C. 


[woot 


New Construction and Additions 

*CLtinton, Me. The Clinton Woolen 
Mills, Inc., capitalized at $100,000, have 
completed their plant here and are now 
making samples. They will start active 
operations in about two weeks. Equip- 
ment consists of four sets of cards, two 
pickers and 21 looms. Frank L. Besse 
is president; Edward Chace, treasurer, 
agent and buyer; William Tucker, super- 
intendent. 


*Passaic, N. J. The Bradford 
Worsted Mfg. Co., noted incorporated 
several months ago, with capital of $125,- 
000, is now manufacturing men’s worsted 
suitings at 85 Highland Ave., where 40 
looms are installed. Product is sold di- 


rect. The firm buys 30s and 40s yarn 
Wolf  Sourasky is president and 
treasurer. 


DavisviL_E, R. I. The Davisville 
Woolen Co. has recently purchased two 
new sets of cards, five mules and other 
machinery to replace that destroyed by 
fire last summer. 


*ATHENS, TENN. The Athens Woolen 
Mills have completed their new weave 
shed, a 69 x 194 ft. structure, and the 
200 looms are now in operation. Three 
new motors are now being installed in 
the card room, completing the electrifica- 
tion of the entire plant. W. H. Sears, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was the engineer in 
charge. 


Fact and Gossip 

NorwicuH, Conn. The Norwich Mills 
of the American Woolen Co. are now 
operating at capacity, employing a night 
force and when facilities can be pro- 
vided, additional help will be employed. 


Yantic, Conn. The Yantic Mills of 
the American Woolen Co. are now op- 
erating on full time and will shortly in- 
crease the working force. 


ANDOVER, MaAss. The American 
Woolen Co. continues to operate its 
plants at close to 70% capacity. 


Miiipury, Mass. The Felters Co. has 
increased its operating schedule to 44 
hours a week. 


Nortuporo, Mass. The Northboro 
Woolen Co., is to put on a night shift, 
owing to changing over from heavy to 
lightweight goods. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., resumed operations on Mon- 
day after being closed for several days 
owing to the death of Mrs. John San- 
ford, wife of the president of the ‘firm. 





KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 

*Des Mornes, Ia. The Rollins Hos- 
iery Mills have completed plans for a 
new one story addition and work will 
be started shortly. The new building 
will be 65 x 100 ft. and cost, with equip- 
ment, $50,000. The company has re- 
cently put on the market a stocking for 
women and misses, having a run proof 
welt, guaranteed to prevent runs from 
the top of the stocking down. A night 
shift will soon be engaged. 


Papucah, Ky. 
Co. will install 
ery. 


The Claussner Hosiery 
additional new machin- 


WARRENTON, Mo. The Lincoln Knit 
Mills, of St. Louis, which re- 
cently established a branch plant here for 
the manufacture of sweaters, plan to 
start construction of permanent quarters 
in Warrenton about Feb. 1. About 100 
operatives are employed at present. E. 
W. Stewart is superintendent of the new 
plant. 


Goods 


*PaTeRSON, N. J. The Vernon Hos- 
iery Mills, Trenton and Dundee Aves., 
recently noted incorporated, will manu- 
facture ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery. 


New York, N. Y. The Twentieth 
Century Knitting Mills, Inc., recently in- 
corporated with capital of $25,000, have 
started the production of knitted cloth 
at 8 W. 13th St. Initial equipment con- 
sists of 12 knitting machines. Joseph 
Schoenbaum is president; Harry Flei- 
scher, treasurer, superintendent and buy- 
er of 150 to 300 denier artificial silk 
yarn. 


*CLEVELAND, O. The Gould Knitting 
Mills Co., recently incorporated with cap- 
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Bathing Suits 
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2-B Winder and the Yarn Wound Package 


With the latest improvements, which have been recently added | 
to this machine makes it “stand alone,’’ as the machine to be | 
used by throwsters, mercerizers, worsted or combination yarn 
converters, thereby giving better service to the knitters in high 

speed production, and quantity of yarn on the package. 


Let us wind some trial packages for you and your benefit, 
at our expense. 
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Mill News—Continued 


of $25,000, has started the manutac- 
of novelty and staple sweater coats 
1220 W. 6th St., with an equipment 
12 knitting and 18 sewing machines. 
firm buys 2-20s, 2-24s, 2-26s and 
s, worsted yarn. 


Dan Gould is pres- 


and superintendent, and Albert 
ener, treasurer. 
BETHLEHEM, PA The Bethlehem 


tting Mills, Walnut and Long Sts., 
rporated with authorized capital of 
$50,000, manufactures misses’ and chil- 
n's ribbed hosiery, which is sold to 
bers. Equipment consists of 50 latch 
edle knitting machines, 35 ribbers and 
ten loopers. They buy 40s, 2-30s and 
40s gassed mercerized cotton yarns. A. 
Harbison is president; Thomas F. 
Keim, treasurer, and Samuel Graham, 
superintendent of the plant. 


XEADING, Pa. The E. Richard Meinig 
has taken out a permit for the second 
addition this year to its branch plant 
on the Kutztown Road, in North Read- 
ing. It will be 100 x 95 ft. in dimensions, 
ne story high, and cost $15.000. 


Fact and Gossip 
HaGerstown, Mp. J. C. 
Sons, knit 


} 


Roulette & 
underwear manufacturers, 
ave increased the working schedule of 
their plants from four to five and a half 
days a week. 

Fonpa, N. Y. The O'’Melia Silks, 
nc., are again running their plant on 
full time schedules. 


T 


joHNstTown, N. Y. The mill of Leon 
F. Swears is running at near capacity 1n 
ll departments. 
READING, PA, 
Mills, full 


turers, 


The Berkshire Knitting 
fashioned hosiery manu- 
have started a 57-hour week 
hedule to fill rush of orders. 





SILK 





New Construction and Additions 
*PuTNAM, Conn. The H. K. H. 
Silk Co. has awarded sub-contracts as 
llows in connection with the erection of 
new dye house office building: 
structural steel and iron, J. H. Towei, 
Providence, R. I.; reinforced steel, Trus- 
n Steel Co., Providence; paint, C. S. 
Oakes Co., Providence; doors and 
finish, Wheaton Building & Lumber Co., 
Putnam, Conn.: stone, Blanchard Bros., 
'xbridge, Mass 


*INDIANAPOLIS, INp. The Real Silk 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Majestic 
Mills have commissioned Jacobs & 
Everett, architects, Allentown, to pre 
pare plans for a two-story, 66x 213 it., 
addition to their plant. It will be 
equipped for large increase in produc 
tion. 


Silk 


*PawtTuckeT, R. I. The Darlington 
Textile Co. has let contract to the Row 
ley Construction Co. of this city, for 
the building of a three-story, 85 x 170 ft. 
mill addition on Hughes Ave. Dwight 
Seabury Co., Pawtucket, is the archi 
tect. 


Fact and Gossip 

New Lonpon, Conn. The H. Kk. H 
Silk Co. has vacated its plant here and 
removed machinery to the Putnam mill. 
The New London plant is now for sale 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
DunpEE Lake, N. J. Work on the 
large addition to the Dundee Lake plant 
of the National Silk Dyeing Co. is 
progressing rapidly and it is expected 
that the buildings will soon be ready 
the installation of equipment. One 
the new structures is of 
stories high, 200 x 100 ft. 


brick, 


*HawTHorne, N. J. The plant of th 
Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., in 
Hawthorne, has been completed at 
operation has started. The plant, which 
has a floor space of 140,000 sq. ft., is 
situated at Wageraw Road and M 
Ave. on a forty-two acre estate skit 
the Passaic 


Lp ric 


tino 
I lig 


River. On this property 
there is a large lake with an overflow 
of 2,000,000 gallons of water in every 
twenty-four hours. It passes through 
an extensive filtering apparatus installed 


by the Permutit Co. Construction was 


done by John W. Ferguson Co., build 
ers, and personally supervised by John 
{ Van Vlandren, architect, bot! of 


Paterson 


*ASHEVILLE, N. C. Preliminary sur- 
veys are being made by engineers pre 
paratory to starting work on the nev 
branch of the Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Inc., to be located on the Black Moun- 
tain Highway, at a cost of several mil- 
lion dollars. 
steam for operation and will not use 
hydro-electric power except for 
and operation of minor machinery. Water 
from the Swannanoa River will be used 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 


to move your 
heavy loads 


7 ‘ i 
The company plans to use 


lighting | 


In the technical department as well 
as in the mill proper it pays tex- 
tile men to let Armington Trolleys, 
Cranes and Hoists handle their 
heavy materials. One man does 
the work of several — more quickly 
and more safely this way. 


Illustrated above is the Armington 
Tee Rail Carrier. It, is furnished 
with curves and switches and can 
be quickly and easily installed to 
connect all departments of your 
plant. The trolley moves very 
freely under full load, with its big 
diameter wheels rolling on the hard 
smooth surface of a standard T-rail. 
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For lifting warp beams and similar 
work, there are Armington Hoists 
and Cranes each of the sturdy con- 
struction and up-to-date design 
which is characteristic of our 
products. 


We will gladly send you complete 
data regarding our Tee Rail 
Carrier. I-beam Trolleys, Hand 
Power Jib and Traveling Cranes. 
In which are you interested? 


THE ARMINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 
EUCLID, OHIO 


ARMINGTON 


TROLLEYS—HOISTS—CRANES 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 


Importer of 


Textile Machinery 
19-21-23 South Second Street, Philadelphia 


Boston Office: 246 Summer Street 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England 
Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 


ee we a i Oe Se 


Bradford and French Systems 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CoO., Leeds, England 


Wool Combing Machinery 


KNOWLES & CO., Bradford, England ; 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
C EORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradford, England 
Cloth Weaving Machinery 
WM. SMITH & BROs., LTD., Heywood, England 
‘arpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 
STEPHEN COTTON & Co., LTD., Belfast, Ireland 
t.ax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 
BRADFORD STEEL PIN MBG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
Steel Pins for Circles, Fallers, etc. 
R. I. The Hilsar Dye ; / 
Chicago, ing & Finishing Cc ie tie oo. ait LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., Leeds, England 
a = mors 2 oan Le 1 ze d es ieee Raw Stock, Top and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 
ne, Oe eee ee es Fee ee (For United States only) 
of the plant of the Leiceste1 ~_ aco.k sca ee 
Mills Co. on Bernon St. and expects to EWLIS O., LTD., Huddersfield, England, — 
oc (Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, ete. 


losiery Mills have awarded contract ror are the engineers in charge 
the erection of a new dye house. The 
uilding will be in two parts—a two 
Irv section to house the water soiteners, Bleachery Co. has awarded a « 
aters, air compressors, dye stuff stor- the Armstrong Latta Co., 
ge, superintendent’s office and laboratory for the construction of a one-story 
da one-story dye house portion. The bleachery and boiler house, to be erected 
ver-all dimensions of the building will at Rhawn St. and Holmesburg Ave., | 
e 50 x 110 ft. and it is anticipated Holmesburg Junction 
that the totat production of the plant 
1] be 10,000 dozen pairs of hosiery per W 
iy. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
re the engii:eers in charge. 


*New Beprorp, Mass. The Milan 
silk Mills Co., the name adopted by Sal 
ato Salvati and Emilio Peitavino, 
irtners, for their new plant at 384 
Nash Rd., started the production of 36- 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Harman 
ontract to 


Holmesburg, | 


OONSOCKET, 


Knitting 


tart operations very soon, employing be 
tween 15 and 20 workers. Richard ] 
Hill, president of the new company, has 


ch, five and eight end satins there, this 
veek. Equipment consists of 24 looms. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


been connected with the dyeing and finish 
ing business for over 30 years R. W 
Pierce, Providence, is treasurer, and A 
Howard, Pawtucket, secretary 


Worsted Mill Supplies 
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WM. SPIERS 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Model ‘‘R”’ 
Ribbed Hose 


19-9, 16-5, 9-3, 6-6 Wide Plain Top 


Ribbed Half Hose 
I-I top, 6-3, 5-1 or 3-1 leg. 
Full range of Diameters for 34-Hose and 
Ribbed Socks with or without plaiting at- 


tachment. 


\ny rib which divides can be made. 


Model ‘‘P”’ 

Plain Half Hose 
1-1 Rib Top, Plain Leg, High Spliced Heel 
and Sole. 
Full Range of Diameters for Half-Hose, 
§4-Hose and Children’s Socks. 
With or without Plaiting Attachment. 
Price and particulars on request. 
Needles and parts kept in stock at 


N Ce dham, Mass 





AUTOSWIFT 


Sole Agent 


J. W. SHARDLOW, 849 Highland Ave., Needham, Mass. 
pmo 


IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 
Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


—— 
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Continental Needles 
Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 
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For All Types of Knitting Machines 
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SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


| E. W. S. JASPER 


| Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
71 Murray Street New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 | 
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fabrics. 
rhe 4F Winder shown is specially equipped to wiud Raw or Arti- 
ficial Silk and other materials used by knit goods manufacturers. 
We also make the 5B Spinner, a combination spinner and doubler 
for Silk, Artificial Silk and mixtures of Silk with cotton and 
worsted. 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 






=") 


Leaders for Sixty Years 


Atwood Winders and Spinners are made for manufacturers of fine 


November 22, 1924 
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Specifications and prices on request 


Established 1864 
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Knitting Machinery 
of 
Every Description 


NEEDLES AND ACCESSORIES 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 
Raschel Machines 
Jacquard Raschel Machines 
Fast Warp Machines 
Milanese Machines 


Sole Representatives and Selling Agents for 
KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


Also Importers of 


Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Rib Top Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Necktie Machines Crochet 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Inc. 


Show Rooms, Stock 
and Repair Shops: 
55¢@ Gregory Ave. 
Weehawken, N. J. 


New York Office: 
1328 Broadway 
Marbridge Bidg. 

New Yerk City 
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Hosiery is Firmer; 


Prices Tend Upward 


old Weather Helps—Good De- 
mand for Spot Wool Goods— 
Higher Low-End Prices 

Evidences are multiplying of the 

end toward a broader market in 

osiery. It is difficult to pick out any 
number or numbers in staples which 
stand out from the general run, and 
alf-hose novelties continue the de- 
cided market leader. Changes in 
uoted prices are of minor import- 
ince, but the few that have been made 
are in an upward direction; the entire 
market is firm, with a slight, but 
perceptible, upward tendency. 

While the first half of the current 
week was comparatively quiet in the 
New York market, last week was one 
of the largest of the year for several 
commission houses. Good business 
has been received from the road, and 
many small signs have indicated that 
jobbers’ stocks in numerous instances 
are about as low as sellers have main- 
tained. : 

The first taste of real cold weather 
this week should be helpful to all 
kinds of seasonable merchandise. An 
early reaction was reported in the 
primary market in the shape of an 
vernight demand for immediate de- 
liveries of novelties in women’s wool 
goods which could not be met, in in- 
stances. Better quality novelties in 
men’s cashmeres continue in excellent 
iemand, and there is a scattering be- 
lief that women’s goods of this 
‘haracter may be in the first stages of 
i revival. 

Women’s Novelties a Problem 

In this connection, a great deal of 

ie is being spent by several milf 
representatives in an effort to figure 

ut how successful will be the at- 
tempts to build up volume on women’s 
novelties in stripes, checks, etc. of 
the type which have gone so well in 
half hose. Majority opinion holds 
that there is not a big market for mer- 
chandise of this character. No great 
iy of women can be found, it is 
aintained, which will take to these 
goods as men give every indication of 
doing. The fact that so much more 

siery is displayed to the public gaze 
by women than by men will kill the 
checks and plaids in women’s goods, 
ccording to the conservatives. To 


them it is a simple matter of too much 
checks. 








Hosiery Trade Notes 
‘he stronger general market situa- 
n is evidenced by advances in low- 
en’ cotton goods which make it prac- 
tically impossible to obtain 176 needle 
half hose with transferred top at 95¢c., 
the recent low. These goods, as well 
as 1% Ib. looped toe women’s stock- 
ings and 28 oz. misses’ ribs are now 
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quoted 97%c. to $1.02%, with a num- 
ber of standard makes at $1. 

While there has been some 
strengthening in fibre-plaited half 
hose, with 220 needle, double sole 
standard quality goods difficult to ob- 
tain at less than $2.50, it is understood 
that merchandise answering this de- 
scription is still available in sections 
at around $2.35. 

Recent improvement in women’s 
full fashioned silks has been decided, 
and several of the larger mills selling 
the jobbing trade have followed the 
lead of the Berkshire and marked up 
prices 25c on a few of the num- 
bers in their lines. Seamless silks 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


continue to show price irregularity. 

The immediate future, according to 
a good market student, will witness 
continued good quick delivery demand 


for many numbers, with buyers re-. 


fusing to operate farther ahead than 
60 days at the outside. Several sell- 
ing agents of long experience expect a 
really heavy demand for merchandise 
to develop next March and April. 

Reliable reports, though none the 
less difficult to believe, are heard that 
out of town buyers have been forced 
to go to New York jobbers to get the 
immediate deliveries of novelties in 
women’s wool and silk and wool goods 
which they insisted upon. 


Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple 


hosiery in the New York market this week. They a 


merchandise, in mill packing, sold to 


sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Pply to average quality 
ade. 


the jobbing tr Ranges are neces- 


Men’s 


144 needle, 


1 lb. transferred top, looped toe 


Berar ais alow ceraiaraiors $.9214-95 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed toe............ccceeeceeeees 67%4-721%4 
RPO rTG, SEMINECETOE HOD. 555 v5 6 nso ccie sinc cos ob ecevcce saocees 9744-102% 
220 needle, combed, double sole.............ccccccceecceccees 1.55-1.70 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole................ec000- 1.65-1.85 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole..............cceeeeeee 1.75—2.15 
220 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel and 

Me ee eas nig. ruins, a ¥awaial e- Sia Wolo bae Dawah ees 2.35-2.50 
20 needle, fibre-plaited, as above... .....ccccccccccccccscccece 2.6234-2.85 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist, double sole (mercerized 

SEM og cious cs Si ida oe b.5Gs vere cieldldnle'k HaiS-o9 eoiercoan 3.00-3.25 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel 

arcs PS role Wi elal BiG AiG ep ONE WKS ODOT YOK 3.75-4.25 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors....... 3.25-3.62% 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers................. 3.621%4-3.75 

Women’s 
L7G: WROMIG, MEM TOD, SEWED) 1OGi sc cece siciie 65 cose Ciddaemecsecs 8714-95 
Rp Es TA ADs 1OGIIEE A NOB ona wc 'n.aie sss sie esac eaves ae <vvee 9714-1.02% 


220-240 needle, full combed, double sole 


220-240 needle, full mercerized 


344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights 


220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 

NTI ooo goa forse asin givians Gch ka Skew obi Cake earwe eres 2.75-3.00 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- 

mer OURENT SEY RENCE is ic csinin «seco cies siareleeicicle kee swissc) Goketenoeo 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) 
240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 

toe), standard goods 
20 in. boot 


NAGS SS REE ay Pee oot eee ee ee « ae easD 
SRN TINEMEN Rar ee rah oes een wes gigas rel bg Wie $ibiei aiwrinian’ dali 5 .75-6.25 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 

ee ROT erage aineck wah Soa Cec R ico eee ereeaeeoa se es'e 6.00-6.50 

200-220 needle, fibre plaited over worsted...............2.20005 6.25-6.50 
Children’s 

2s oz. misses’ sibs: (on 7 + rise S€, fall 5€) «hc ceccccccsckceces 9714-1.02%4 

Bove 3 ip. 1.x I sibs (on 83 rise 106, fall 5€):.. 6.5. 5icccsccscec. 1.85-2.15 

300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 714¢, fall 5¢)...... 1.60-1.70 

300 needle misses’ full mercerized 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 

ON eo ioard asia we wineindisiae.s duces divnediccaw ee 2.25-2.40 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above..............-00005 2.4214-2.60 
Children’s 7% lengths, mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 

RES, 5 eee aa 2.75—3.25 
Childrefi’s 7% lengths, as above, fibre jacquard tops............ 3.25-3.50 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops..................05. 1.50-1.75 
ee aOR EER Syn tag cca cialpta ig a-h)6i0 Saco oases 1.55-1.75 

Full Fashioned 

(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 
Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. boot............. 0.50-11.25 
NEE OREN book cine ole wile win ciate oS ARaGs'nieis c's eels o's sinters 12.75-13.25 
8-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot........ 9.50-10.50 
10-11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 11.00-12.00 
12 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot......... 12.00-12.50 
RTs SE MUNTTEE BIE ios Sao s e's wise cagie've'eis dice cercwoweceear’e 16.50-18.00 

39-42 gauge half hose, 10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and 
ie iag di arauataniknk Caw Re pe ale eles sw ba warner 6.00-6.50 
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Sharp Cuts in 1925 
Ribbed Underwear 


Southern Mills’ Prices on Men’s 
Goods Lower than Expected— 
Wool Goods Unchanged 

It is still too early as this is writ- 
ten at mid-week to determine exactly 
what will be the effect on the gen- 
eral underwear market of the low 
prices quoted last Saturday by south- 
ern producers of men’s ribbed goods 
for 1925 deliveries. The reductions 
made in these quotations, from both 
the opening prices announced Nov. 
19 last and from prices obtaining prior 
to last Saturday, was considerably 
greater than had been generally ex- 
pected in the selling market. 

Comparisons are made difficult be- 
cause of changes and extensions in 
the lines of the largest southern mills 
turning out cheaper ribbed goods, and 
it is practically impossible to express 
the reduction in percentages for this 
reason. Tables are printed on page 
73 showing quotations for next year, 
the original opening prices a year 
ago and the prices which were quoted 
immediately prior to Saturday of 
last week. 


Other Openings Soon? 

There are conflicting opinions 
about the influence that the low south- 
ern prices will have upon New York 
State mills. Majority sentiment runs 
to the effect that large producers in 
the Mohawk Valley will now be 
forced to open their ribbed lines for 
next year in the immediate future, 
probably before the close of next 
Others hold to the opinion, 
however, that even approximate com- 
petition will be impossible for most 
northern manufacturers, and_ that 
they may just as well hold off for 
a while until the low-end southern 


week. 


group gets its business in. The only 
flaw in this reasoning is that it is 
difficult to see just what will be 


gained now by delay in opening stand- 
ard ribbed merchandise for men. 

It is hinted in certain quarters that 
the prices quoted on southern goods 
last Saturday cannot last long. Many 
are confident that they reflect the pur- 
chase of cotton at about the low price 
this year, a bit of good judgment 
which is understood nci to have been 
exercised by many mill treasurers. 
Business is reported to have started 
to pour in with a rush for the first 
delivery period immediately after quo- 
tations became known on Monday, 
notwithstanding all the reports of 
large stocks of this class of merchan- 
dise now on jobbers’ shelves. 


Price Realignments 
One of the most interesting devel- 
opments of the week was the fact that 
a well known southern mill, which has 
hitherto kept its prices well above 
those quoted on so-called sub stand- 
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Knots Can’t Buck Through PIGEON | 


anon ae i age eta COMPENSATING 
Motion is invincible. This YARN 
TENSIONS 


device immediately stops 
PATENTED) 


the operation when a knot 
‘“‘The Wonder Tension’”’ 





or bunch bobs up in the 
thread. There is no risky 
“ripping out.” The oper- 
ator simply rethreads. 





[he use of these tensions insures—PERFECT PLATING 
EVEN LENGTHS—SMOOTH WEAVE-—and in every 

way a QUALITY PRODUCT. 

Pigeon 3 compensating Yarn Tensions can be applied to all 

circular hosiery knit ting machines. 

Pigeon Tensions for full { ashion Knitting machines. 

Upon request we will forward one or more for trial. 


We als ture and give quotations on Special Attachments and Appliances for the 


For use on 
Willcox & Gibbs 
Flatlock Machine 

Merrow Shell Machine 
Merrow Edge Machine 


Pextile tad ustry. 


Write for details 


The W. S. Mills Co. ™ « ®,stoP motion atrac 


ATT 
RROW EDC MACH 
80 Parallel St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


M & B STOP MOTION 


ur inquiries are For pr ulars addre 


a H. “MYERS, Successor to A. M. PIGEON 


12 & 14 E. Marshall St., Norristown, Pa. 


HED TO 
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Granite State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 
LACONIA, N. H. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 


Manufactress 0 ———————— | 





ee First Quality Latch} Needles 
ane For All Standard Makes of Machines | 
ALL KINDS “We Make The Best ”’ 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 


, Scott & Williams Latch Needles | 
THE MERROW MACHINE co. Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


14 LAUREL S8T., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 















| Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


















WILDT & CO., 1. | 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
WE BUY 


KNITTED FABRICS 


ALL KINDS 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 


protracted tests, have proven unqualitied 
LA. oo 
Sweater machines knit piain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course 





[oque machines automatically — stripe 





three colors on ribbed fabrics 
= cee IN LARGE QUANTITIES 
FOMPKINS BROS. CO. 

SYRACUSE - - Ni ks 


a a Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 
i] SWEATER MACtIINE Established 1846 


7 A. W. ALLEN General Machine Works | 


2427 N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. YORK, PA. 











| 





Manufacturers of 


Skein and Back Winders 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
Cylinders and Dials 


For Hosiery, Underwear and Sweaters 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 
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ard goods and on a parity with those 
of a nationally advertised line also 
made in the South, definitely aban- 
doned this policy and met the prices 
of the Tennessee group. It is gen- 
erally understood that its prices are 
exactly the same as those of Appala- 
chian and Standard on men’s goods, 
where direct comparisons are possible, 
and 12%c. higher on boys’ suits. 

Other realignments in price groups 
may result from the openings made 
to date for 1925, though it is impos- 
sible to predict from what quarter 
they will come. 

Competition for 1925 business will 
be especially keen; the opening guns 


The Standard Knitting Mills have 
named prices on their heavy-weight 
ribbed underwear for men and boys 
for 1925, covering three delivery 
periods, quotations being practically 
the same as those made by the Ap- 
palachian. 

It is reported that the Washington 
Mills Co., have made prices on Mayo 
underwear for 1925 which are prac- 
tically the same as those made by 
Standard and Appalachian on men’s 


goods, and 12'4c. higher on boys’. It} 


is understood that this company’s 
terms have also been altered to con- 
form to those made by the Appala- 
chian and Standard mills. 
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Flexibility | 


A diversified production has be- 
come a prime requirement of the 
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| 
| 
| 
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of the campaign have certainly cre- The Avalon Knitwear Co. has ad- 
ated more competitive commotion than vanced its Cooper spring needle light- 
was expected. weight ribbed suit for men from $7 

eal, to $7.25. This somewhat unusual pro- 


; cedure in the face of a general light- 
Underwear Trade Notes weight market which is none too 


The Appalachian Mills Co. on No- strong is understood to have been dic- 
vember 15 named the following prices tated by unusual price relations exist- 
on men’s heavy-weight ribbed goods ing between this suit at its old price 
for 1925 for the delivery periods and latch needle competitors. 
specified : That all balbriggans are not as dull | 
as they have been pictured is indi-| 


successful hosiery mill. With the 
various demands of the market 
for numerous seasonable styles, 
changes in output are essential. 
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To meet these conditions ma- 
chine flexibility is necessary. 
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Jan.- Apr.- July- 
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‘ ‘ 
Mar June Se i 
Re ” wie by the receipt this week of al There is no machine on the mar 
In ‘lk trim .- $5 373 2 5 X71 : ¢ . . i 
ta * duplicate order for 50 cases on one| [ff ket with greater flexibility than : 
ing, silk tri 57 6 00 & 25 ; ; / A 
a es 2 well known line of standard goods, d ; 
wk, Milk trims... 612% 6374 66% the original order from the jobber | STANDARD H. E 
| ch. ca ce. ft eg oe «= eVORved. having also: been in H 
% Ib. union suits, 6/12 FE ; neighborhood of 50 cases. ea rs . . ; 
a ae eam i per ae See At least two leading lines of wool | ae With the equipment supplied, 
Pack, sil trim...- 5 $8 1% 696 and wool-mixed underwear for 1925 | ae STYLE SEVEN 1S capable of pro- H 
‘pack., elk trim D1m% 9 50 98™% are now being offered to jobbers. | . aig ’ f ; 
+ “union suits, 4/18 | ay was is understood that prices in the main| [fs ducing: ladies’ hose, men’s half i 
Ib. random suits, 4/12 r inch; f hos : 5s ° 5 
«ib Fandom sults, 4/13 6) 1osrm 107% are unchanged from those made 1; [i hose, transfer or footed work, in- HE 
6 Ib. union suit, 4/12 ae vear ago, although in the case of one | Ey és “ ~ 
ip’ union suit, 3/2 «sLow-end number it is reported that 2| fm fants’ socks, and three quarter 
pack., ex. hy. silk trim 925 9 62% 10 00 $1 reduction has been put into effect. | E | k3 f hild ’ 
4 Ib. union suit, 2/12 eat 
} pack., ex. hv. silk trim. 10 00 10 87% 10 75 a a | ms engt 1 Stoc ings or € 11 ren S 
—') ce ae..be Ua Ue FH wear and sport hose. E 
wil ip. “oaton ult, 2/38 .. 1925 Staple Sweaters | [g | 
—— pack., ex. hv. silk trim. 10 75 11 12% 11 60 = 


7 


Le 


Delivery, 1/3 monthly for each 

period. Terms, net 10-30 days, f. o. 

\ b. mill. The extra-heavy silk trim is 
a new feature, this merchandise hav- 
| ng previously been offered in silk 


trim and mercerized trim. The 10% 
1} 





Off to a Fair Start! 


Response from Jobbers Not Over: | 


whelming, but Good Business 


Has Been Placed 


Early reports regarding the recep- 
tion given to staple sweaters for 1925 
by the jobbing trade are conflicting 
as usual. There has been the cus- 
tomary jockeying and readjustments 


The range of products and the 
simplicity of adjustment are un- 
equalled. 
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Write for full information con- 
cerning STYLE 7. 


). suit is a new garment offered for 
the first time, as is the 12 lb. union 
suit, in mercerized trim, without 
hangers and also in silk trim; 15 Ib. 


oT) 





TU SL. 








suits have been dropped from the line. of prices becasee of conmpetitors’ aun 
Colors are ecru, bleach and silver. z ; ed eee 3 
This line wes epened for 3008 00 tations, but these are understood to E STANDARD- l RUMP BROS. 


Nov. 19, 1923 at the following prices have been of comparatively minor im- 


for the first delivery period, prices 
for the second delivery period being 
soc. higher on suits than those printed 
below and 25c. higher on shirts and 
lrawers: 


portance this year. General state- 
ments regarding the new prices are 
difficult to make because of incon- 
sistencies here and there, but in large 
commission houses where a variety of 





MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers end Sole Owners of 
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Standard Hosiery Machines 
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merchandise is handled prices average 















MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


b. shirts and drawers, silk trim...... 3h 62% e ” A 
: about the same as those named a year N S . d k M h 2 

Mere Silk . r Fy 

trim trim ago. ye } 1¢ ac ines i 

union euits $10 25 $10 75 . P : 
union suits 10 75 11 25 It is probably true that the current 5 

b. union suits 11 25 14.9% A 


11 75 ae : ake , 
Sees eagpadow 11 78 ‘nia, week has been disappointing to many | 
These prices were subsequently ad- in the New York trade. Business | 
| 
| 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


SHOW ROOM 


anced, and a reduction was made placed on local showrooms has not] 
t July. Prices quoted immediately been as large as many expected 1t| 


ior to the quotations announced would be; the jobbing trade does not 








o + , + +h, cr! Feel raacl . . 
t Saturday were as follows: seem to have made the gleefu ish City Center Bldg Philadelphia Pa 
sik trim for 1925 merchandise which was pre- : 
shirts an awere $f 3714 . * : : 
shirts and drawers sem, dicted. But orders are coming in 
sere , from the road men in good quantities, 
) suits, 4 ack.. $ $ it is stated, and altogether the new pC PES 
inion sults, 4/12 pack Rn 





wir) PITTNTTTII reer prmmarentimmnmittrtiit 1111 11 kl 
Brn ee arn soto E 
Lee re ee nel 


wien @alta, 4/12 pack... 11 81% sam4 season has made at least a fair start. 
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Universal Winding is 
Known the World Over 


aq) X TITLE manufacturers in every coun- 
try have learned the advantages of Uni- 
versal Winding, and the convenience 
and value of Leesona Service. 





Textile mills in almost every foreign country join 
domestic manufacturers in their endorsement of 
the service Leesona has rendered to the textile 
industry of the world. They appreciate the efh- 
ciency and economy of scientific winding of all 
types of fibre, and this appreciation is exemplified 
in the many types of Universal Winding machines 
now in use in every textile center. 


Economy of operation, increased production, and 
reduction of waste are assured where Universal 
Winding machines are installed. 


Further investigation will disclose many impor- 
tant reasons Why Universal Winding should be an 
important part of vour mill equipment. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence Philadelphia 
New York BOSTON Charlotte, 


Chicago Montreal and Hamilton, Canada Utica, 


Derors AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND Paris 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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Broadsilk Mills Are — — Faille Ribbons 
- ee SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE pr 
Unusually Optimistic | propuction: Increasing. Good For Spring 

oneness | DEMAND: Very good for this time of season. —_ 

Confident of Big Selling Season |} STOCKS: Light. Sellers Look for Good Demand for 
Starting in December—Short- RAW SILK: Stocks unchanged; prices very strong. Phis Type from Milliners 

age of Certain Weaves SENTIMENT: — Unusually optimistic. Moires Active 


— ~ 





RP Isilk Fact While immediate business has: in 
Hroadsilk manufacturers are now ; a. a, ery 1] “3 ae 
wifident that a biz selling season will [| ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ee ee ee ee 
E : real advance buving ts still tor the tu 
tart up in December. The note of (Week ending Nov. 18) conan 2 1 ei 
‘ . ure as far as ribbons are concerned 
ptimism is sounded on every side ' 1 
ae ae a gst ee i ee a ; . 1924 Netallers were placing ta ed o 
eter) eee tee ees es eee me || High Low Stock Sales High Low Last lers last week with a number of st 
lk manutacturer is as a rule pes- ; ‘ : . 
cee ae a eee. Wer 3344 2534 Century Ribbon Mills 100 30 30 30 buyers in the city. Their interes 
imistic. The general situation is so as | . 2 ial aad aay oa . 
' 385s 1614 Julius Kayser & Co. 3,200 2412 22% 24% wwever was not for deliveries ft 
mg, however, and the signs point tags ; ; A 
] ] j } . a 18 H. R. Mallinson & Co. 31 a5 the ihead than the end ot Decembe 
so definitely to good business that for ]} ; ; ‘um. Micon ; 
1 c } 1 . co: 15>. n ; e- Te sases orders we TY r 
nee the trade as a whole is almost 3378 374 : 5 : ae | : 1 : 
1 . : ‘ries further ahead, Dut this was 
nanimous in their expectation of an LTS = a , ' iti 1 1 1 ’ 
een Aiiaseelaa a) Serta eel , exception rather than the rue 
tive demand for silks. some even Sad : 
= escola iioe. lL jee il | ( tters K oO iC V ¢ es 
"O SO tara iv that there wll ¢ 


shortage of ertain weaves as early A Forecast of Better Business they He not a tcipatins their needs 
































January _ They have found no diffic itv in ge 
Macek aes ay nieber of tarines A FTER hanging irre solutely wal _Even when business improved ng practically any number or style 
| the moment which would point to ~ around the low point of the year considerably in staple broadsilks in that t ley wat ted during the last few 
| big season. Silk prices are low as {!0r several months, the silk stocks July and August, the averages re CIS: SOE: DEY ALS Ee 8S ee 
i easured bv the Licata of the last turned strongly upward starting early [ee eS eT NOV NO NOW manutacturet sl ree ie irden f 
ll ‘ight or ten years. Women through- 1 October. By all the rules of the |, [9% "eM pt ri ee 3 or a ee 
it the country are educated up to game this should forecast better busi ie Vress houses 100K for another a 
| silks and an improved purchasing Ness in silks for the coming spring Beeedrtegaie tage dos a 
1 wer during 1925 will find them de- months, for the judgment of the stock |* | aegpebeegan - : a = oe 
Hl nanding the fabrics that fit in with ¢xchange rarely goes wrong ' es ach 
the ideas of style Cutters are ex: The average used is that of the |2 4 } t e | nion t y the n vee ry rere 
; . ‘a s e - a0 . ’ ‘ \ ve TAKING irge qual lés Of : 
| ected to operate heavily on silks for four prominent silk stocks listed on - \ r— vite Fallin denen. Sok thie anebia we 
|| spring due to their relatively low the New York stock exchange. The fo ' i ime 
i rice. Despite the preparations that prices of these stocks are compiled : { | : 7 mn a teres) eee 
any manutacturers have made since weekly but the average used here is |* / = 
| ar] 1 ‘tober stocks are roe > > “ture jy _ 1° 
’ lis} th se handling broadsilks and novel | oe of - : 
i) to contract ahead would probably find ties, one ribbon house, and two cor Active Demand in Local Market 
em inadequate cerns handling silk knitwear, hosiery, . pr Mostly for Nov. and Dee. 
Through last week a greater will- gloves, etc. Taken together they give |’ A faw silk prices were very strong 
gness on the part of buyers to con- a fairly reliable picture of the trad *+— | last week it vmpathy with the 
ict for future deliveries was noted. Long ago, back in February it will <a. eo Nd | Ivancing market in Yokohama 
his was a rather significant develop- be seen from the chart that the aver- Average Price of Four Silk Stocks Listed Peale: ind a very active demand 
ent, coming at this time. The only age price of these four stocks stood on New York Stock Exchange ind ¢ npetition kept pric 
ing that is holding back business slightly above 31. Through the spring sponded half-heartedly. But starting somewhat under actual primary mat 
lespite the early date, is a lack of they slumped steadily, reaching a low in the first part of October steady ket parities, there was no difficult 
efinite style indications. Cutters and point some months ago close to 20. gains have been made until today, in selling any quantity desired. Prac 
| ulers hesitate to go in for the For several months the averaze hung they have regained a good part of the tically all the contracts called 
i tas mee and failles in . big way around this figure in an indecisive ground lost. eliverie 7 the end of the: ye 
len they are not sure whether or tata ] 
] tl ey will sell \t the end of the . : h HIBe 
\ ll sease 1 som complaints 7 5, : 7 I} eration fa cau 
rs ea eae le SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES evise their calculatic 
se fabrics. This may hurt them Best No. 1 Yokohama 2040 Yen or raw ‘k needed and bro t 
the s though manufac Exchange at 3 m/s 39-00 idditional ayers anv pre 
sn . isk Siaethdasuae™ da Cost C. I. F. New York $6.33 irned upward with both the 14/1 
| ' traction tying Stocks Yokohama Nov. roth 27,200 bales 1d 20/22 in demand. Cotton mill 
the ribs better Through the past week transactions in Yokohama have —— 
ir nearby business the satin ranged from 1,000 bales a day up as high as 2,500 bales. Im- ie 
| epes are stood to have come porters bought every day and their takings for the full week 
| < strong] Stores state that this were over 8,000 bales. The strong demand has advanced prices ' 
ss Or e indise 1S lOVINE ac 


ge Pe ae a Beat steadily, low grades being 40 Yen higher at the close and high 
ver! { =A : Colors ~° ° a 
| = grades 60 Yen. Final prices were 2040 for Best No. 1 and 2110 


inted incline mostly to the high . . . 
. ON ee ee eae Yen for XXA. The relative scarcity of the XXA grade in the 
1des Dut a revival of interest 1S e@x- : 
| 5 wae” ; 13/15 size has caused a greater spread between them and the 
ected to move the blacks which were ; 


gette 
iid ie ae ated oem hin ont ee the next few months. The Bourse has developed unusual 
mae Mita Pidliccst ae Wika. caniua abel strength and trading on the exchange has outstripped that in : = 
tne biggest lng at the moment. 5 , 5 5 s cELAER. N. Y¥ The Ashe Mfg 
t is favored for evening wear and the open market in volume. The February delivery was quoted | a se deca aul Vaan 
; ‘ I 1as rted the work of clearing 
| ill undoubtedly carry over into the at 2180 Yen on the Bourse as compared with 2040 Yen outside. 


silail aime Shika. tk Teak Cede Best No. 1. It is probable that this spread will increase during 
t12T1@Q OVET TTorrl 1€@ Tail rCOl 
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18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


True Values 


The true cost of a yard of woolen or worsted | 
cloth is measured by the human endeavor that 
goes into its making and that endeavor can be 
traced from the wool grower in the field to the 
one who cuts, fashions and makes the finished 
clothing. The “per dollar” value of cloth and 
the “per dollar” 
alike—representing a certain amount of human 


value of money are therefore 


endeavor. 
Wm ™ Wood. President. 
Cornelius A.Wood, | 
ice President. | 
> } 
: Selling Agency 
yy AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK | 


New York City 








TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 


New York 












Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Costin Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
Made of Pa- = = 

per and wood |, } 
, Need no 33 


BOX 
SHOOKS 
and 
CLOTH 
BOARDS 


covers ; 
Will not Split | +23! 
or Warp; not |? : ) 
ae ~ break 














WwW. emer. Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK | 








|| L-F.DOMMERICH& CO. 











} 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 80 Years 


{i 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Comission MASerchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 








RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


*“ROYAL’’? PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 
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Current Movement 
Slow in Women’s Wear 





Palm Beach Openings in Garment 
Trade Are Late—Flannels 
Hold Prominence 
The slow current development in 
the women’s wear Situation is evi- 
denced in the delay of the Palm 
Beach openings which should be a 
feature of the garment trade at the 
present time. The fact that retailers 
are holding back is considered one of 
the prime causes, and wholesale mer- 
chants believe that the market will 
cure itself of this within a week or 
so, since all other factors appear to 
be in so strong a state. Many of the 
larger selling agencies have not felt 
the current lag of business for the 
reason that they are sold up and de- 
liveries of fashionable goods are being 
accepted smoothly. It is said on the 
primary market that all women’s wear 
mills are not so well cared for on 
future business as are the more prom- 
inent houses. Whatever their condi- 
tion, the raw material factor is going 
to hold the situation firm, and any 
buyers who are not aware of this 
should be presented with easily avail- 
able wool statistics which show that 
while wool is actually scarce here and 
mports are immediately necessary to 
naintain stocks, the domestic market 
ingers below the importing point and 
foreign mills get the pick of the 

Australian clip. 

It is an often repeated story that 
lannels are well sold ahead, but it is 
still discussed and for that reason is 
repeated again in this column this 
veek. One of the large manufactur- 
rs who found the possibility of in- 
‘reasing the flannel yardage deliver- 
ble during the months of the spring 
lelivery period, reopened certain lines 
vhich had heen withdrawn as sold up 
ago, and closed out his ad- 
litional production within a few days. 
The striped and the plain flannels are 
‘unning side by side with different 
eports from different quarters as to 
vhich is the best property. 

id lining fabric 
loths which 


in fine wool 





are being used in many 
f the higher priced coats this season 
ave scored a success. They are used 
n such a way that the lining becomes 
facing for the lapels of the coat 
nd produces an effect which is dis- 
nective in addition to giving a warm 
nd durable lining to the coat itself. 
Whether this is a style which has any 
vermanence is difficult to state. Of 
‘ourse it is heing contested by the 
silk end of the trade because it is a 
lirect competitor in a field in which 
silks had almost undisputed sway. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


According to an investigation made 
by the United Women’s Wear League 


of America, the three-piece ensemble 
suit, as distinguished from the two- 
piece ensemble consisting of dress and 
coat, will be a big factor in spring 
costumes. This decision is based on 
the fact that the three-piece suit has 
made and will continue to make a 
strong appeal on the score of econ- 
omy and the variety to be achieved 
through it. The combination consist- 
ing of a tunic over a skirt with a 
coat to match, enables the owner to 
wear several tunics with the suit, thus 
giving a wide variety to its uses. 

In the early Palm Beach showings, 
which have become a sort of false 
dawn before the spring in the gar- 
ment trades, the tunic is scoring heav- 
ily, according to the League. It is 
shown in many kinds of prints which 
feature brilliant color combinations 
and new designs. Plain fabrics are 
also used in these showings. These 
models are worn with the costume 
slip either in white or black, or colors, 
according to individual choice. 

The use of harmonizing cloths in 
an ensemble dress is being given much 
thought in the cutting trades. 

The further spread of this already 
prominent idea gives the mill styler 
a chance for preparation of lines 
which go well together with a result 
of increasing the yardage which that 
mill will sell in any one season. 

Already “families” of fabrics are 
shown—stripes, plaids made of the 
same stripes running at right angles 
to each other, and plain colors of the 
same color as the ground. 

Special made an 


colors which have 


impression on consumers are being 


sought in \ coating 


cutters for prompt delivery. 


arious lines by 

Cranberry is an outstanding sh 
in this class and unexpected success 
has developed a large spot demand 
ior it. 

The tendency of buyers to operate 
as near their distribution period as 
possible which has been catered to in 
some quarters, is a handicap to the 
market as a whole for the reason that 
the average mill cannot run econom 
ically when orders are on the books 
for only four to six weeks ahead 

It is reported that Salt’s Textile Co 
will open spring lines on Dec. 4. 

SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass 
storehouse adjoining 
the Hamilton Woolen 
Nov. 17, caused damage estimated at 
several thousand dollars. The com 
pany’s fire department was aided by the 
town’s fire department. 


Fire in a wool 
the main mill of 
Co., on Mill St., 


time tor the opening 


Future Puzzles 
Men’s Wear Trade 





Clothiers Thought Unprepared for 
Great Advance for Next Fall 
—Coating Situation 

More definite figuring is being done 
in a number of men’s wear mill agents’ 
offices at present on the forthcoming 
fall season than was possible a few 
weeks ago, and the results accentuate 
the problems which will come to a 
head with the opening of that season. 
The outstanding difficulty is recon- 
ciliation between the new high levels 
of the raw material and the supposed 
adherence of the consumer to certain 
fixed price ranges in which he is will- 
ing to buy suits and coats. Some 
estimates call the necessary advance 


20%, while other houses believe that 
their mills will need about Soc per 


yard more in order to get out ‘whole. 
On goods selling around the middle 
of the price range, that is about $2.50, 
these figures mean the same thing. 
Sellers are sure that such an advance 
will prove a great shock to clothiers 
and they are of the opinion that cloth- 
iers as a are not sufficiently 
well informed as to the general situa 
tion to realize the serious condition 
which the great advance in raw wool, 
tops, noils and wastes has produced. 

So far the current retail 
luggish and if it does not ma- 
terially improve before the close 
the vear, the background will 


whole 


trade has 
been s 
ot 


not be 


° } ] + the 
in harmony with the outlook at the 
time of opening. However the sudden 

ld wave this week throughout the 
East is helping to expand retail bust 


} ; ] -iK1 f the 
ness and the entire complexion of the 
a few weeks 


affair mav be changed in 
The date of the fall, 1925 


field is 


probably 


opening in 


the men’s wear uncertait 
Overcoatings will 


field, an 


be the 


first in the event which 


some 


fear may be started around Dec. 15 
and others declare thev will not start 
until about Feb. 1 Somewhere be 
tween those two dates lies the actual 


Styling of these 

difficult this vear for the 
that last minute b 1 
it aa, : ethan 
usually taken as the 
and in 


lines is 
reason usiness 


+} 


Keynote or tne 


following season the current 
season so far there has been no “last 
minute” business because of the 
ness of retail trade and the existence 


of stocks in clothiers’ hands. Further 


1 
slow- 


trend toward  through-and-through 
effects and toward harder surfaced 


overcoatings is expected by some to 
develop through 1925. 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Nov. 19 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Piece goods trade at Bradford is steadily improv- 


ing, but there is still much difficulty in making remunerative 
prices. This will be accentuated by the latest advance. Demand 
is mainly on crossbred qualities. 





ARKETS 


Cautious duplication continues on 
spring goods. Buyers of flannels have 
been revising the specifications for 
color on their earlier deliveries to 
match what retailers show themselves 
to want. Light shades in grays, blues, 
tans and lavenders of course are the 
leaders. For fall, 1925, there will 
probably be further and more extreme 
development of color or a reaction to 
the more conservative shades Early 
spring will indicate the acceptance or 
rejection of the high colors by the 
best dressed men whose choice runs a 
season ahead of the rank and file 
wearers who make up bulk demand. 





Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


The Ernsdale Worsted Co., Wal- 
lach, Hoexter & Co., selling agents, re- 
cently made two price advances on its 
spring lines. Each advance amounted 
to 12%c per yard. 

Colwell Worsted Mills, Robert T. 
Francis, selling agent, have advanced 
their 1051 range 15c. The prices on 
this range now are $3.60 and $3.75 
a yard. 

Brighton Co. has ad- 
vanced their fancy fabrics 
10c, including their popular 200 range. 

Edward A. Jones & Co., Inc., is the 
name of the firm succeeding Howard 
& Jones, Edward A. Jones continuing 
the business under that style. Frank 
Howard, formerly of the above firm, 
has for some time been identified 
Robert T. Francis. 

The United States Worsted Corp., 
F. K. Nixon, selling agent, announces 
that an advance of 7! 


Worsted 


various 


with 


2c a yard, effec- 
tive immediately, is imposed on all of 


ts fabrics which have not been 
creased in price since the spring lines 
opened. 

Le le ¥ nN ( e tl Ne VV Y 
eel appoint eliing agent t& t 
HI vell ( fancy worsteds, Pa 

et, R. | 
Openings of flannel rtings show 


iulvances of 


lines and a lesser change on low end 
Some lines have however been 
] 
l 


goods. 


withdrawn and will probably not be 


reinstated except at higher figures 


} “4 
rancies 


lave prospect of a go d 


season before them. 
The Pioneer-Pacific Worsted Co., 
Long Beach, Cal., has closed a con- 
tract with the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors to supply the 
various county institutions with 10,000 
blankets, according to an announce- 
ment just made by L. J. Coburn, gen- 
eral manager of the company. 
Warsaw, PoLtanp — The Russian 
Soviet government is reported to be 
negotiating with the Lodz textile in- 
dustry for a million dollar order of 
uniform and blankets. There 
is a moderate buying of textiles in 
the domestic market and the industry 
1 eight-hour day. 


cloth 


is expecting a full 




















Any 


““SONOCO” 


Parallel 


Any Length or Diameter of 


Pubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


designating colors ot Lubes and Cones 


Sonoco Products Company, Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 


Office, 410 Olympia New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Ont. 


Building, 
Westaway Co., Ltd., 


Eastern 


Hamilton, 
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BLEACHED GOODS. 


(Selling Points No. 48) 


CAL. CO, 


CHEM 


York City 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the warping, splitting and break- 


washer. The feather fits age. 

tightly into a slot in the head I ; ; c 

and barrel preventing the -ong tapered stud fitted to 
head from turning or coming tapered hole prevents gud- 
Inene. geon from wearing hole and 


becoming loose. 
There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is three 
ply hardwood — guarantees 
strength and freedom from 


Write today 


VERMONT SPOOL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


trial proposition. 


;or 
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healthy demand from the so-called MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 

hanical tr: iched goods Manchester, Eng., Nov. 19 (Special Cable to TEXTILE D. J. Williams 
ne to move in substantial yar WORLD).—Quieter feeling continues. Numerous buyers are ies Ny aan P 
tn re is still « plain determined to resist current prices in the belief that some ad- an ext oe Se 
vantage will be gained by adopting a waiting policy. Not much 
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Cotton Goods Trade Notes Engagements of Blackburn manufacturers are running down. Fueaithe hae ‘ak “Wwe 

Che healthiest feature of the recent Index number for the week 1S 223. Frankford. will make minor alterations 


their plant to cost about $1,500 
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ge volume business in print cloths, 
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Perfect seams for finishing— 


Even when operated by the 
lowest paid help, the Dinsmore 
No. 1 Hand Power Portable 
Railway Sewing Machine pro- 
vides faultless seams. 


This machine does its work 
anywhere, being easily moved 
about at will. It is an efficient 
practical means of joining the 
ends of cloth for its passage 
through such finishing opera- 
tions as shearing, dyeing, print- 
ing, etc. 


These machines will sew wet or 
dry, thick or thin goods, and 
are built in different lengths for 
any width of cloth. 


The seam can be sewed very 
near the edge and is easily re- 
movable. The edges come out 
all even. Write for complete 
catalog. 

8 See pages 218-219 of the Consolidated Textile Catalog 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 








THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


[, ndustrial Plants, Business and Institu- 
tional Buildings, Process Engineering, 
Power Plants, Valuations and Reports. 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


PHILADELPHIA SE. Con Mth & Chestnut Bte 
NEW YORK 100 East 48nd Serect 





BOX SHOOKS 


—made of best grade North Carolina pine, 
planed smooth. Cut from thoroughly dried 
lumber to prevent excessive weight. Before 
ee buy compare ours with others as to 
quality and price. 


C.M.WALL & SON, Lexington, N.C. 


—_—__—__—_ Plants at - 
Lexington, N.C. - Durham, N.C.- Statens: N.C 





















| LYBRAND, Ross BROs. & MONTGOMERY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


261 FRANKLIN ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 


INVENTIONS 
DEVE lS a 


= you have an undeveloped invention, 

onsult us. We qill prepare practical 
eden for you; also procure your 
Patent rights 


ees “anufacturers Pa 


70 WALL STREET 





S1X 
TRADE MARKS 
designed for you for $5.00. Do not 
send any money, just describe the 
type of trade mark you prefer. 


ent Company, Inc. ename 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Inc. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK Tee ST tours 


BOSTON 
NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
An organization experienced in and equipped to handle: ANALYSES, INVESTIGA- 
TIONS and CHEMICAL CONTROL OF PROCESSES involving soaking, degumming 
and softening of silk, irregularities In knitting, stains and blemishes in finished 
goods, lubrication of textile machinery and textile problems in general. 


Established 1891. Phone—Spruce 8313. 


LOS ANGELES 


HAMM & GRANT, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
607 FERGUSON BUILDING 





LEONARD METCALF 
HARRISON P. EDDY 
CHARLES W. SHERMAN 
ALMON L. FALES 
FRANK A. MARSTON 
JOHN P. WENTWORTH 


METCALF & EDDY 


Consulting Engineers 


14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 





(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 


TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 








motor A. B. TURNER 
Size to oule your INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
wor 


79 MILK STREET 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Bose iert 
Press Co., Inc. 





Save in Freight by using 
WILTS VENEER 


Mill 


PACKING CASES — ll 
er or, were eee || Manufacturing | 


Shooks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 
in freight on every shipment because 
of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
inch boards, burglar proaf, water- 
proof and clean. 

Write for prices and samples. 
Corvincing prices — Quick service. 


SHARES 


Recent Circular on Request 


WILTS VENEER CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 








Looms 


The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 


Frsrcuse Woare 


Formerly Schaum & Ublinger 
Philadelphia 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


W. B. HARRIS, Proprietor 
MILLBURY, MASS 


DOBBY CHAIN, 
DOBBY CORDS and 
DOBBY PEGS 





Telephone Main 3593 


CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 


PATENTS | 


Old South Building 


Established 1854 


Patents and Paten! Cases : Trade Marks 
Special Atteation te Textile Inventien H 





ow”, — call 


= 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Textile Securities 
Starting Advance 





Interest in Both Listed and Un- 
listed Stocks Broadens—New 
Financing Likely 
Boston, November 19.—The phe- 
nomenal activity and advancing move- 
ment that has been a feature of the 
general stock market since the elec- 
tions is now commencing to make it- 
self felt in listed and unlisted textiles 
in a moderate way, and it is the 
general opinion that outside invest- 
ment interest in such securities will 
certainly increase and will assume 
broad proportions as soon as a larger 
proportion of textile mills commence 
to show favorable earnings. The 
corner was turned in textiles early in 
October and there has been substan- 
tial improvement in the volume of 
unfilled orders since then, but much 
more moderate improvement in earn- 
ings; in fact, many cotton and wor- 
sted mills are even now doing little 

better than breaking even. 

The best showings are being made 
by southern cotton mills, northern fine 
count cotton mills, carded woolen, 
silk and knit goods mills. However, 
cotton prices are now fairly stabilized 
and yarn and cloth prices are slowly 
moving to a profitable basis; the 
radical advance in wool and its sub- 
stitutes is tending to place worsted 
manufacturers upon a _ competitive 
basis with those making carded 
woolens, and the opening of the next 
heavyweight season is likely to give 
worsted mills all that they can do. 
The recent cold spell is likely to be 
more effective in stimulating demand 
for wool manufactures than the 
continued advance in the price of the 
raw material. 


Most Leading Stocks Advance 

Most textile shares listed on the 
local exchange are now rapidly re- 
covering the decline suffered just 
prior to the election. Amoskeag pre- 
ferred at 76 is actually higher than 
at any time in six months and has 
sold as high as 76% during the week; 
the common closed today at 72%, or a 
net advance for the week of 2% 
points. American Woolen preferred 
has sold within a range of 95% to 
9714 and closed today at 96%, or a 
net advance of % points; the common 
has sold within a range of 573% to 
63 and closed today at 62%, or a net 
advance of 55& points. Pacific has 
advanced § points to 77, and even 
such an inactive stock as New Eng- 
land Southern mills has advanced to 
43 for the preferred and to 9% for 
the common 

With the exception of Davis, King 
Phillip and Sharp common, that are 
nominally unchanged from_ recent 
Fall River and New Bedford quota- 
tions, all of the sales of unlisted 


shares at today’s auctions showed ad- 
vances. Massachusetts advanced 534 
points to 13034, West Point 3% 
points to 13034, Flint 6 points to 136, 
and Merrimac common 1% points to 
112. These sales are a fair reflection 
of the whole market, but not of the 
volume of business that has been 
transacted privately as this has been 
larger than at any time since the 
early part of the year. 


Whittenton Increases Capital 


The Whittenton Mfg. Co., cotton 
goods, Taunton, Mass., has notified 
the Massachusetts commissioner of 
corporations that their capital has 
been increased from $1,800,000 to 
$2,700,000, represented by 18,000 
common shares and 9,000 shares of 
7% cumulative preferred, both being 
of $100 par. 


Kendall Mills Incorporated 


The Kendall Mills, Inc., has been 
incorporated under Massachusetts 
laws with a capital of $600,000 of 8% 
first preferred, $150,000 of 6% second 
preferred, and 30,000 shares of no 
par common stock, with headquarters 
at Walpole, Mass. The new corpo- 
ration will take over the Lewis Mfg. 
Co. and other textile properties of 
which Henry P. Kendall is president 
and treasurer. The Lewis Mfg. Co. 
operates plants at Walpole, Mass., 
the Wateree Mills, Camden, S. C., 
Addison Mills, Edgefield, S. C., and 
the recently acquired Thrift Mfg. Co., 
at Paw Creek, N. C. The Kendall 
interests also control the Slatersville 
(R. I.), Finishing Co. with a capital 
of $700,000. The Lewis Mfg. Co. 
had a capital of $1,160,000 common 
stock and $600,000 preferred. The 
Kendall Mills is one of the largest 
manufacturers in the country of ab- 
sorbent gauze, surgical supplies and 
allied goods and sells direct. 


National Fabric & Finishing Co. 


The consolidation of the Lowell 
Bleachery Co. with Farnsworth, Hoyt 
& Co., W. H. Holbrook & Co., Kal- 
man-Newcomb Co., all Massachusetts 
corporations, and the W. A. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, and Selzer & 
Ballantyne Co., Cincinnati, has been 
completed and the company is now 


known as the National Fabric & 
Finishing Co. Allied companies are 
converters of shoe fabrics and also 


handle supplies for the shoe trade and 
will continue business under their old 
titles. The National Fabric & Finish 
ing Co. has taken over the Lowell 
Bleachery’s Massachusetts charter 
with amendments that allow it to ex 


tend its business. It has an author- 
ized capital of $3,750,000, made up 
of 22,500 shares of common stock and 


15,000 shares of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred. The company will issue 10,- 
000 preferred shares for cash, and 


2,000 preferred, and 9,793 common 


shares for assets of the allied com- 
panies. 


Probable New Textile Financing 

Considerable new financing of tex- 
tile properties has already taken place 
and it is to be expected that much 
more will follow as soon as general 
confidence in the future of textile 
business is restored. This will in- 
clude some companies. which have had 
no favorable opportunity for re- 
financing since the slump in business 
of 1920-21, and who were either tem- 
porarily financed or have been carried 
along by the banks since then. It 
also includes a few mills whose 
shrinkage in assets has been more re- 
cent and whose lack of working 
capital was rendered acute by the de- 
pression of the last six to nine 
months. Most of the recent addi- 
tional financing has been put through 
by high class mills that have been in 
need of extra working capital for 
expansion, or to take care of ma- 
turing issues of bonds or notes. 
Much more of this kind of financing 
can be expected, but in the broadened 
market for textile securities that is 
now developing the competition of 
these new issues with existing stocks 
are unlikely to exert a depressive in- 
fluence upon stock values. It is quite 
possible that some of the new re- 
financing will be brought about 
through the combination of existing 
properties; rumor has been busy with 
several propositions of this kind, but 
most banking interests are understood 
to favor a delay until a more favor- 
able market develops and the improve- 
ment in textile business is so marked 
as to attract more general public in- 
terest in textile securities. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
3 Nashua com eecces 100 ™% + % 
REET tunis omcdirea anes 100 136 +6 
2 Merrimac com......... 100 112 + 1% 
12 Davis es seasesveuee 100 105 —25 
10 West Point............ 100 130% + 3% 
10 King Phillip.......... 100 145 —30% 
1 Mass. Cotton.......... 100 4869189% + 6% 
20 Sharp com..... re 100 50% cece 
62 Total 


More Buying in South 

SparRTANRURG, S. C.—Those who 
have been waiting for some time to 
purchase southern mills stocks have 
finally decided that now is the time 
to buy, according to A. M. Law & Co. 
They have watched with interest the 
-ontinued advance of industrial stocks 
on the New York Exchange and have 
felt that less active textile shares will 
follow, even though any rapid ad- 
occur for several 
Then, too, it is understood 
better buying of 
ong the line from 
the consumer to the retailer on down 
to the mills. Although the margin of 
profit may not be great now, yet it is 
felt that this demand will increase this 


vance ma\ not 
months. 
that there has heen 


] ee 1 


FOOGS a the way al 





margin of operating profit to a point 
such that cotton mills will be able to 
show satisfactory earnings for the 
next year. Practically everyone of 
the more active stocks has advanced, 
-Victor-Monaghan, Brogon, Orr, 
Dunean, Belton Common and Pied- 
mont. 


More Activity in Stocks 

GasTonia, N. C.— The long con- 
tinued dullness in common stocks of 
southern cotton mills was broken the 
last few days of last week. Although 
the average price of 25 popular mill 
stocks as released by R. S. Dickson 
& Co., Gastonia and Goldsboro, N. C., 
and Greenville, S. C., showed a loss 
of 28 points over the previous week, 
the average being 119.44 as compared 
with 119.72, more inquiries developed 
than during the entire previous three 
weeks. Most of the North Carolina 
stocks held firm with few slight in- 
creases. Much activity was experi- 
enced in the South Carolina issues. 
Judson, Duncan and Victor Mona- 
ghan each advanced from $4 to $7 per 
share, which resulted in several large 
lots changing hands. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 


Boston publie auction and Bo ook 
Exchange.) oe ae 






American Woolen, pfd...... 961 5 
Amoskeag, com ............. 724% * 
Androscoggin .............. 1424 145 
MEME Vid ck tans eecdanesacs 720 760 
MEMOS Bacdenccuscaasdeass 104 104 
MD Tiaivesctihawasmedvawcecs 211 210 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd....... 114 102 
Da atdardekecddaaterckwoaie 135 

ia acceccencee nc, 115 110 
MN RIN ore Gaciweweitnacea 100 9314 
MVONMUE oie Cadoateavedsce anes 122 12: 
POPE UAISEOE <6 cceiccs coanes 186 185 
ON: DUM koccleceuacciccces 24 37 
Hamilton Woolen ........... 95% 
FBUNUO MIS sccessccccces 47 47% 
ic wena Steele Kinedoundeen 105 150% 
N. E. Southern, pfd......... 41 47 
Ipswich, com ......... wacleea 26 Dy 
ERMINE Bicicicncccncccenaee 714 82 
Ludlow Associates ......... 143 144 
EPMO cccscvec Mv entbsccneus 142 145 
Massachusetts .............. 130% 125 
MEN ie. id db cinema wecrew we 112 110% 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com....... 72% 
Naumkeag, new ... -.- 190 186 
Newmarket ...... 140\% 141% 
1... ee . 

Plymouth Cordag - 115 17 
Tremont & Suffolk. -. 108 108 
Wie iiclnia < dca ea Gate eigee ll 108 





New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & 


Kelly) 

Bid As 
Acushnet Mills ......... orice a 10 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd........ , 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., com......... i. 
Booth. Mig. Co., pf6i... 260 110 
Bristol Mfg. Co............. 170 ‘ 
Bustier BG: CG; 6.5. skcses a 131 134 
Se MEM OM cases wie eicces 130 134 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.... 142 ‘ 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd...... 85 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd......... 53 - 
Fairhaven Mills, com......... 60 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com...... 105 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd..... KD) R4 
Grinnell Mfg. Co wale whine 133 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.. = 145 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com........ 220 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd........ 197% 
Kilburn Mill sievia/pitiee 155 170 
Manomet Mills shits 52 55 
Nashawena Mills ..... aaa 115 118 
Neild Mills .. ae eae caer 205 
N. BB. Cottom Wie. «:....- we 1% 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd..... 7 
Nonquitt Spinning Co.... ; 70 
Pierce Mills 


foward 475 
Potomska Mills noe 




















any other interior white 


Pilgrim 


Laundry 


Empire Bottling Works 






Carter 


Underwear Co. 


Ansonia Electrical Co. 
Warren Paper Co. 


In the newest and best-equipped plants in 
every line of industry—in older plants for- 
merly painted with cold water paints or flat 


whites 


modern economy the 


use of Barreled 


is dictating 
Sunlight today. 


Two big reasons are back of Barreled 


Sunlight leadership in the industrial field: 


1. Barreled Sunlight is dirt resisting. It produces a 
lustrous finish so smooth that the finest particles of 
dust or dirt cannot sink in. Even after yearsof service, 
when repainting is generally necessary, washing will 
make Barreled Sunlight as fresh and white as if newly 


painted. 





2. Barreled Sunlight remains white 


paints turns yellow. 





when other 
Made by our exclusive Rice 
Process (which removes the yellowing tendency from 




















the vehicle), Barreled Sunlight is actually guaranteed 





to remain white longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied under the same conditions. 

















Barreled Sunlight means clean, 
teriors and less repainting. 
desirable finish but the most economical. 
freely and may be applied by brush or 
spray. Will not chip or scale. Where 


Barreled 


light reflecting in- 
It is not only the most 
Flows 


c 2 << surface ace and 
“seve aad 
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Life Saver Plant 





THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 





More plants today are painted with 
Barreled Sunlight than with 


Hotel Statler Laundry 





Lehn & Fink, 
Makers of ** 


Inc 


Pebeco”’ 








Turner Centre 
Creamery 


American Writing Paper Co. 


more than one coat is required use Barreled Sun- 
light Undercoat. 


For exterior use, use Rice’s Reinforced Paint, a 
scientifically machine-made paint in pure white and 
unusually clear, well defined colors. Used by textile 
mills everywhere. 


Sold in barrels and in cans. Send for our booklet, 
“More Light.” 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Marin Offices 
20 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R.I 


New York—350 Madison Ave 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd 
San Francisco—38 O'Farrell St 


of the U.S.A 


Distributors in all principal cities 


Dealers everywhere 


Sunlight 





November 2 


Postum Cereal Co. 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


Quissett Mills, com....... ‘ 1755 «185 
«Juissett Mills, pfd........ 109) ‘ 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com : ‘ -o oo 
snarp tite. Co., pfid...... : io 
Soule Mills ; lj 
faber Mills epee ee 106 
Wamsutta Mills sad ak my 100 
Whitman Mills .. reer 138 

_ * . 

Fall River Mill Stocks 
(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 


American Linen Co.... 45 

BUTE BEUUED 6ccccccccesss ee 25 
OMCOOTS BTS. CO.s vc cccccccece 75 85 
Border City Mfg. Co mater 97 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard... 100 a 
Bourne Mills Co... oe ; 140 
CRS BONEN nos eakceseeees 4715 .. 


Charlton Mills es : 133 
i CE cb echekacnewscn ee 130 


Davis Mills se 10114 
RT, i ca't.t:u0'ss-0sin Oa ai 75 
ee EY GS s-o:kd a dalowe bwin 4 ee 130 


REPREAUG BENEED 6cecescccccnsers 70 
mine Peep WO... ccc ccess 135 


Laurel Lake Mills, com...... es 30 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.... Se ee 100 as 
Mechanics Mills ; 

Merchants Mig. Co.......05- san 125 
Osborn Mills ... reas 65 i 
Parker Mills, com. re 20) 30 
Parker Bis, pid... ..icccosvs pate 75 
Pilgrim Mills, com........... 120 
POCNMEGE Bere. (lO. ij ccccncces 50 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 250 
Seaconnuet Mills : eae 3 
Shove Mills . Saws 4h Mare hme 70 
REMIPOE MENNID <5 sc cwieesones nn ae 90 
Stevens Mfg. Co a 105 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co........ ahr 120 
Wampanoag Millis ; Ww 
Weetamon Mille ...0sciccaves ay 75 


Changes at Sharp Mill 


\. C. Swift Appointed Treasurer 
and General Manager 
NEW Beprorp, Mass The resigna 
) r Art] R. Sharp as treasure 
1 dire € Sharp \I gf, LO 
7? ] > 


NISt i 
rks . ‘ . 
York, resignation of John E. Thaver 
1 j 
a ) Ss ( x as re ors, and 
r { the services of 
] t ] 
1) S iS superintendent ot 
P 1) yt re nart oft the big *h inge 
| l i l sm Cilc - 
) \ ing e ne 0 
( ci eS % poratio 
\ ( t SN ] » 
) Vil ene 41) Manager 
e Mave < Mills of East Boston 
s he OInte successor to Mr 


SE ] e positio 
or O¢ Wit 11] powel 
ls le 1 
1 | V S Duff and 
} { ce lie 
t S € 1 M | Ve 
( 
ihe wMmNoOUNCceE ent of the change 
1 ice by Joseph r. Ken- 
r the corporation, ina 
le S Vit a view 
) ng e SI » mill strictly a 
New Be I] Mr. Swift is 
€ it e time to the ma 
een Sharp, declared M1 
Nenney 
ct the directors follows 
the circulating of a petition by a 
1umbe stockholders asking for 
‘-hanges in tl management. The 
petition was never presented, as the 
lirectors took such quick action in 
neeting the criticism that circulation 
t was not pushed. 
Mr. Swift has been agent of the 
Mave Mills since Jan. 1923, at 
cs q 


Fred W. 


months con- 


succeeded 


some 


which time he 
Steele, who for 


lonh] luties £ ang + + 
qgoupdie duties of agent at 


both the Maverick and the Booth Mill 
of this city. Previous to going to the 
Maverick, Mr. 

treasurer of the Gosnold Mills in this 
city, he had held under 
Gilbert 


Thompson and Charles M 
Holmes. 


Swiit 


Was assistant 


a position 


Mr. Sharp has been treasurer 
the Sharp since its 
1910, the mill being 
Mr. Schofield has been superintendent 
of the plant IQIT, | 
which he was superintendent of thi 
Rotch Mills. His 


been named. 


Incorporation in 


1 named for 


since revi 
successor has not 
yet The Sharp manu 
factures fine cotton yarns, and early 
this year commenced to install 1,000 
looms, of which approximately 


When running full 


it employs 2,000 operatives 


are in operation. 


Catlin Incorporations 


- 1 
( harter week 


was filed last 
- 1 


Dover. Del] for le incorporatio1 
Catlin & Co.. with a capitalizatiotr 
$6,01 0,000, the incorporators heine \ 


J. Cumnock, F. H. Gedney and M 
Hadley \ 
Dove < I del 


charter Was ilso hled 


for the incorporat 





\f $520,000, the follow eing the 
ncol ral S A, | at | 
H. Gedney Fo. cos 
understood it a | { st ¢ 
\\ e 1Ssue shortly bv Catl wx ( 
egaradaing these incorporati 
are expected tO Decome eltecti 
1. It is understood that the above 11 
It is understood that the above 
corporations represent, Mh: Guect,. 3 
separatl ’ the \ l lepartment 
usiness of | lin & | it o 
the cloth de tmet t 
n its own feet in the future 
It s eported tl > é = 


firm a t ¢ the 
ve 
Jotanv. Oversubsecribed 
lhe é Ssut 6 ‘ 
Bota vy Cons te \I S 
\ Te ¢ t SLO ] 2 ¢ 
oftere for subs 14 
v B r & Co t 4 ere ] 
t ic 
1s ¢ o peen overs b € is 
( f S f 
mart considera ) € tion 
( 12,631 shares of the 
Botanv Worsted Mill ( l 
MIT isé Botany | | M 
Tne Was orga! 1Z¢ € the vs 
( Delaw ein M )24, when it 
i juired the i ets ness ind 
1! pe ‘ty of Garfeld W iM 
of Garfield, N. J., and the control 
of Botany Worsted Mills, of Passaic, 
N. J. It is about to acquire an addi 
tional amount of the capit tock o 


Botanv Worsted Mills, which will 


ring its 


company up to about 93'2¢ \ccord 


ing to Max W. Stoehr, president, the 
Botany Worsted Mills have never had 


an unprofitable vear 


NTING 









Shoot G*ole‘in Pup Paikling Bill 
with the Vortex ‘Paint Gun 


Our Painting Equipment- 
Furnished You k:ee of Cost 
Vortex Mechanical Paints— 


Any Handy Man at Your Plant— 


These ‘‘Can Turn The Trick’’ 


Vortex Painting Equipment—For Vortex Mechanical Paints—For ull 


Inside or Outside WOTK Easy to Op- Surfaces. Hi th quality, economic 
erate, air confined paint jet, greater durable—specially prepared for me 
range, faster, cleaner, less costly. chanical application 
TRY IT AT OUR RISK 
We w ship you paint d equipment, you try it, at 1 if not 
\ € you return everythi no charge —no obligation 


Describe your job—we will estimate the cost 





The Vortex Manufacturing Company 
1978 West 77th Street $3 Cleveland, Ohio 





BLEACHERY WASHERS 


Rubber rolls—reinforced concrete water 
boxes — self-oiling bearings — friction 
clutch drive—minimum power—long life 


FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, Longstreth s.Co, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


Cleveland 


Boston 


Reading 





New York 





JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


irect to Consumer 


Knitting and Weaving ~Mercerized and Natural 
COTTON YARNS 


As exclusive Selling Agents for the following array 
of established and controlled mills this organization 
is uniquely prepared to take care of your require- 
ments—no matter how diversified or rigid—for the 
better grade of COTTON YARNS:— 


BELTON YARN MILLS 10's to 24/1 Super-Karded 
Pen, J vvkvckeseeh she ne se¥hee ee 8 & 9/3-4 ply Karded 
CLEGHORN MILLS CO. .-.............36’s te 40/1-2-3 ply Combed 
CLOVER MILLS CO. .................44’s to 70/1-2-3 ply Combed 
ok ip ae & « Sree 24's to 28/1 Super-Karded 
ETHEL COTTON MILLS ... 18's to 22/1 Super-Karded 
GRACE COTTON MILL CO. . 26's to 34/1-2-3 ply Combed 
HIGHLAND PARK MFG. CO. . ..8's and 9/3-4 ply Karded 
JEWEL COTTON MILLS ... .. 58's to 60/1-2-3 ply Combed 
JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 10's to 24/1 Combed 
MONROE MILLS CO. 26s to 36s 1-2-3 ply Combed 
NORCOTT MILLS CO. 20's to 40/1-2-3 ply Super-Karded 
PARK YARN MILLS CO. ... ae 6's to 14/3-4 ply Karded 
ROBERTA MFG. CO. 10's to 18/1 Super-Karded 
RONDA COTTON MILLS, INC, ..8's to 14/3-4 ply Karded 
ROSELAND COTTON MILLS CO. 40/1 Karded Splicing 
SPENCER MILLS CO. 80/1.2-3 ply Combed 
SPINDALE MILLS CO. ....... 50/1 to 70/1 Combed 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. Mercerized-Gassed Dyed All Counts 


Sole Selling Agents ~ SPINNERS PROCESSING C? SPINDALE NC. 
] 7 BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA NEWYORK CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 


FO 
119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bidg., Phila. 
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COTTON YARNS 


for Particular Purposes 


The Arrow Mills, Inc. 


This plant runs largely on cotton 
yarns required for special usage in 
our customers’ mills—not the ordi- 
nary runof yarn but a fine combed 
and super carded product, spun of 
choice long staple white cotton in 
sizes ranging from 36s to 60s 
single and ply. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC, ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 





Identified With the Mercerization of Cotton Yarns Since 1895 
—$——$_—— LS AS NT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 
REST BRO: GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


Sole Agents: 
RREST BROTHERS 


COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P.O. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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More Inquiries for Weaving Yarns 


| 
| 











' Cotton Yarn Quotations . 
Yarn Reported (Corrected af cose of er ne in Good Demand 
., Pe a a ee Carded—( Average Quality — 
Buying Ahead Noted in Knitting Single Skeins and se Pein Less Interest in Knitting Qualities 
Yarn—Increasing Belief in NN Rs ihutk be dereeks — i SE eeneeee — —4% ai aii ited Ps 
. 9 9 ° Spinners’ Quotations Ad- 
Higher Cotton RE toma ered clata is gia} — —- 42 : RC re eS ee eis) ke Ci ai ‘ amend eff, rect I P 
New York.—Much greater interest brats arctan Rieder dviihe Son sd —— —* — ree hk Sa he Sn - —48 P; , ; a - ews 
ag a ereseesesenere eb as eee cc es 
It = true that a good any of the Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes to 3 ood : . : yd sie ta : eae 
inquiries received do not issue in ME ca ete Satalie cae cme’ — —4l Ny fo ial ew xter econ es 4814—49 ee ee eee good de- 
actual transactions but the mere fact DE 6 cavecetcncweues wa — —42 Ng line sich oe Rs aid wo as 51 —52 mand me larger volumes than last 
of inquiring is evidence to the dealer 128-2 pat Miata eh bao — —43 B62 eee sees ee eee. — —55 week, while interest from knitters, al- 
that yarn is needed and will be bought | fgg 1020000070.57.01 “ay {003 nigh breakage. /..1/50 —80 | Quotations named by: spinners are 
if the ideas of the buyer are met. As | 208-2 ...............5-. Oh: ee WOE, chives cca nc snv an ol See eee ee ee 
to the latter, they approximate more | 248-2 ...............5-. 474448 | Con, OF Ee SNS. SHOE aeeee a 
closely to what may be regarded as Single Warps week ago, while selling prices have 
the market than they have done in 10s ee —_- 2 248 ee ee ae —AT been higher to this extent in the yarns 
amet wanthe Of comene tee tall ME Wictecineaiegbiecses cas — —42% 26s . si 18 49 in most active request. For exam- 
asking price of the spinner cannot be | 160 102.072.0Sgaycas 400 LIES Spe | Pls: 308-2 skeins have sold at 5re. be- 
obtained except in isolated instances, ic rola dca ke aun ——<-  - ing placed with a spinner at this fig- 
but there is not the spread of 2 to 3 Two-Ply Warps ure, and 30s-2 warps have sold at 52¢. 
cents a pound that was so apparent a Sos Cee HREOC RDS e SE 0:18 — —41% 2s cove ececceccereecese — —e lor average quality. Knitting satis 
short time ago, especially before —* Steet chlo NU ater ~ —— =o Ptctounmaemuncue seed - — os Fete — basis Ios by spinners 
election. Another feature of the SD sceuisccanckteccs ow seit, WR: SOE... <1.-. 0k ne ye scene cs 
market is the apparent greater willing- ND tio tte awe Scinass 45 —4514 508-2 ....... ahiaeenees 65 —66 Dealers find sales on an average 
sade iis Senta: tes tainted bieonl ee ee 45% 46 smaller as prices advance and below 
for yarn. While the majority of 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 3744-38; white, 40-41. the total of recent weeks when cotton 
sales are for immediate delivery of “ Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) was several cents lower. They state 
aa Seen oat iastenaes: tone teen = nla ene pene te? os —— b = aaa we ae as cotton approaches 25c. demand falls 
tated ducing the was of comttacts | ine 2200002000002 amp he 4g | ot while it imerensen a5 cotton fall 
extending as far ahead as July. It NT ca waa dena hte enxore ee Ri IN Sanne owe bee nkn ote — —46 below this level. 
is true these are few and far between = PORE ES ESSE eas AS SAH =a oo tying in........... 46 —47 Weaving Contracts 
but it is believed that an increasing 20s See athe ce oak os = ‘te rs : “i There is an active demand for two- 
number are screwing up their cour- | 8 8 © | eee my rhvenov array © ee. - ply warps from dress goods, plush and 
age to the point of anticipating. Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) tapestry mills, which has been in evi- 
More Belief in Cotton Warps, Skeins and Cones " dence for the past three weeks, forc- 
Opinions in the yarn trade as to NN is org ely hata a /cis alan 56 —57 TIMMINS bbc dlovaic tabi a ox seis 69 —7I1 ing prices of the yarns used higher 
raw material and its future possibili- ao RS Sie ee eis 8 BINS «ip 8 #4 = —61 sae +See Serene Kime eae and cleaning out stocks lots in dealers’ 
ee cue Wee Me ene en rer ee eg. tts trter terse st Se _| hands. Contracts from these trades 
dealers have been wrong as to cotton * Singles eee ee are being placed, calling for delivery 
for some time and have predicted hehe teh 5.2. 2 OO ce ete 57 —58 during December and January. Deal- 
lower prices only to have the market 148 onc eesee ccc recrcnce BG EO © BOB sss i egonwen we mes 62 —64 ers having small lots in stock are able 
move up steadily has converted many = Daisies Gaal ators eiaietas Sian eae . - = = poeta Noida athe a sass 64 —67 to secure a cent or more higher than 
to the opinion that a good deal higher o0e Pert es ae — SI 60s SiS CAT a GX = for yarn to come from the spinner. 
level may be witnessed between the i eM MR MR as sca ad core wan? Sal Interest in 30s and other fine counts 
present time and spring. Reports re- ick nkdatrpeenannnds ee ee eT ee eee 94 —100 is greater than for 20s and coarser 
garding the new crop and the acreage ete2 Mercerized fetes ene Ungarsed) = numbers at this time and the differ- 
to be planted usually cause a decline 308-2 Bee tt. i tek ‘os 77 600-2 eehebenianenigg: —97 ence between price of 20s-2 warps and 
of greater or less extent but these will RMS 8 pac Ut eo ee ee 30s-2 is again approaching normal. 
not be heard until next April or there- EG Svkean eared ewaee ae 80 —83 RR a cileriyancttand ace abuaoe ae eine 1 19—1 25 Spinners are quoting 20s-2 from 47¢c. 
abouts and in the meantime it is be- MBO-B wee cece ee ee eens 82 —84 to 5oc. for average quality warps, 
lieved there is sufficient argument for Peel (Super Quality) while sales in this market have been 
contending that cotton will not only as oe — made at 45c. and 46c. while 30s-2 
remain firm but will advance. With an Carded Combed Carded Combed warps sold at 51c. and 51%c. compar- 
improvement in general conditions in 10s ......-. a — 50 —52 26s ...48 —650 58 —60 ing with spinners’ quotations of 53¢. 
this country and with an increased ex- - gore tha ee a — pi sha eo = 7 = to 5sc., the higner figures being named 
port demand resultant upon similar im- oe a ee ao. sk al le by spinners that are fairly well sold 
provement abroad many have arrived Eos eoeira's 444%—45 64 —S6 50s ........— — 75 —80 ahead and in no great need of imme- 
at the conclusion that 13,000,000 bales 248 .....0e- 46 —48 56 —58 60s . 1 80 —85 diate business. One dealer refused an 
will not be any too much to satisfy Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes bs offer of 51c. for 500 warps, 30s-2 
the aggregate request. While profes- oe Tian ae PL Pe Reena = — oo a0 early in the week because no spin 
sional traders, brokers, etc. are bearish om eee ee oe a 802.2 85 —90 ner would accept this business. 
as to the future of raw material, it is Se eee oe —70 70s-2 95 1 00 Carpet Yarns Move 
a significant fact that large merchants 360-8 ...... etceete SEO! MBOBE ou 05 cas aaess 1 05—1 10 A contract for 20,000 Ilbs., 20s 
in the cotton market, particularly Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones warps was placed at 46c. while a sim 
those handling spot cotton, are ex- 2, 3- and 4ply ; ilar quantity of 4s skeins was moved 
pressing exactly the opposite views ones Avera eee Best at 39%. Greater interest in carpet 
and governing their actions accord- 240 68 70 80 ye 85. 1 —95 varns is noted and sales of 8s-3 white 
ingly. 30a)... ‘Giaaneas See ee . 85 90 95 1 00 stock in amounts averaging 25,000 
It is almost universally experienced 365 ...... 2 . —- : = = - Ibs. each have been made at 390¢ 
that attempts to secure yarn from the po an pe a. Ai ares - ote aa a 2 Dealers report a larger inquiry f 
spinner below the market result in si ath 1 10—1 15....1 15—1 20 this trade and as manufacturers 
failure. All such attempts are met St seein wansec ees ae ..-. 1 15—1 20....1 20—1 25 ceive orders for their new lines re 





(Continued on page 8&9) 
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GROVES M MILLS, Inc. 


Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng.; Nov. 19 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).-Spinners of American yarns are losing ground. 
Demand is slow and prices easier when tested. Short time 


SUPER anaes 


COTTON YARNS 


ballot result will not be announced until beginning of next COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 


week. It is not expected that Masters’ Federation will secure 
necessary majority in favor of revised scheme. Egyptian yarns 
are stiff with demand irregular. 


COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent on request 
SALES OFFICE 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





f varn will be moved. Tinged stock tions has been evident in two-ply, 
} 


s held at 38c. by dealers who state combed, mercerizing twist varns dur- 





inners are quoting them 38c. to 39c. ing the past month and continued ut 


x tinged and 4oc. or higher for til last week. Last orders placed by VAN OURT ARWITH N 
white. Weaving yarn spinners are in_ this trade were on a basis of 73c. for C C 








more independent position than at 60s-2 and this price its believed to be 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
any time this year, endeavoring to the top paid by them tor any impor- Sole Representative 
raise yarns in the same proportion tant quantity. Spinners generally de Sp, Whites, Stock, 

ttton has advanced and dealers do mand 75c. at present and buyers find E> Dyed and 

ot find them inclined to accept offers it difficult to better this quotation for Heathers 


elow their ideas good qualitv. A stock lot of 4os 
was moved at 62c. the lowest price this 

Knitting Interest Smaller : 
inquiry developed, as spinners quoted Cotton 
Knitting varns have a“ in less ac 




















: 3 from 64c. to OXc. and retused the Yarns ° 
\ e eee s lls WE k, a ‘ — ugh Sev ns ler at ke ee th wn 64¢ 5 cle Anis d of Quality OLUMBUS,GA. 
dealers have Completed lait SiZeC yarn is quiet with only small lots mov FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
transactions in both coarse and finer % . : fe 
: x : g an prices are t ea ¢ 
num eT S: \zeneralty Sp aking de yresel ow leve \lercerizers re - 
mand for heavy-weight underwear SE gS FR NR FOE RE a 
1 | ak - dia ; | ta tall lume Oo ISIN . ‘ 
eniers hae serene forth atl Tne age sh ies wet a'weee | LOWELL YARN COMPANY 
; . ‘ J ras ; same range of prices asKed a Ve 
ee om VE _ hn cCOarser Counts age One factor reports sales f ! : ; 
» mu i TOVIGEMCE -TECONTY Nise? ire ey a i ne aS al ate Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 
ne ‘ Sales of licht-weicht sav tanicaed abaseendbe ccsaBaglliasaihie sp aeca Tia N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
hers | | eae a same grade 50s-2 at goc. while I Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 
umbers Nave also bee smalier ani 1 } } 14 : 
age quality of the latter count s it 
manufacturers are waiting until they gsc. Buying of these yarns, however, Spinners to Consumers 
ee ye : Sines is less brisk than recently when © 2 = 
fore purchasing more yarn or in Gould be had at goc. or slightly les Carded and Combed Peeler single 
; . uid ad a yOK I 11g \ 
ther instances they refuse to pav 49c : 
ee - and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 
OF S506 LO} sos Coupe Carded WHI1C! 
; >: 
SE SEGA GEL LEE EES ED Yarn Prices Harden er . 
ey have nov saneee Nea 20 . : For Knitting and Weaving Trade 
ners at 45c. or 46c Alanv are wait iT 
o i s again available Carded Weaving and Hosiery 
ese re efore placing any Yarns Particularly Strong 
portant lume of new business BOSTON \ further incre 
Small | zed rders have land for mediy md Coarse 11 
en noted o1 asis Of 40c for Ios carded weaving and hosiery varns has 
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‘$5 Nave l at 45c. and 30s at 40¢c in sales because of the high ¢ ° 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTE CAROLINA | 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 


SS SSS 
s see 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s te 140/s 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


ba rn nll, 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE eee TENN., OFFICE 
Bart Pfingst 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. s Bui Iding 
300 Chestnut St. George J. Loerzel, Manager aicdiaiaaa Ya arn ra. Representative 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM4 Co, 


INC. 


FITCHBURG YARN COMPANY 


JESSE P. LYMAN FRED A. GOODSPEED 
President Asst. Treasurer 


COTTON YARNS 


WEAVING AND KNITTING ROBERT S. WALLACE FRANK L. BRAYTON 
Treasurer and Manager Sales Manager 


Sole Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MIIL.LS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 


“‘WARPS COPS 
BEAMS TUBES 
CONES SKEINS 
—SINGLE and PLY— 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 





52 LEONARD ST., NEW -YORK 









PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 


Prompt Deliseres 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 





135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 


TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled uposa 
arrival by our large fleet of Aute 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 

ployees. Representatives at all 
erminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upos 
inquiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 


22 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded Draymen 


| 
| Established 1873 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
| 


LINEN YARNS 


en Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 


Ramie Noils 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New York 





C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


506 Market Street, Phila. 








° FOR PRINT WORKS 
Elliet GINGHAM AND 
aie "oe 

AC : 
oth Folder ETC., ETC. 
Send tox Cleoal 
and Measurer Sy‘: rca; ,,, 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon 8t. 
Worcester, ass. 








Parks-Cramer Company 


. |} Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 





Prof it by 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” ¢ 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


improvement, although prices cuntinue 
irregular and difficult to quote; asking 
prices have been advanced about 5% 
within the last two weeks, but aver- 
age selling prices are not up more 
than 2 or 3%. Combed weaving yarns 
are much more active than hosiery 
yarns and are relatively firmer in 
price; effort to establish a basis of 
more than 54c. for 18s combed peeler 
cones has merely tended to check busi- 
ness and it is still possible to buy a 
combed yarn of average quality on a 
basis of 52c. for 18s. 

While there have been reports from 
other markets of sales on a basis of 
45c. for 20s-2 carded warps the mini- 
mum locally is 46c. and sales are re- 
ported as high as 47c. Finer counts 
are even firmer on a basis of 51 to 52c. 
for 30s-2, with sales of average qual- 
ities as high as 53c., and with yarns 
of extra quality held as high as 55 
to 56c. Carded hosiery yarns are not 
quite as firm as weaving yarns, al- | 
though the majority of spinners are 
sold ahead for at least two months and 
a basis of 4oc. for 10s frame-spun | 
cones is now the minimum of most | 
spinners with some holding for 41c.;]| 
for yarns of average quality nothing 
lower than 39!'4c. has been reported 
in the local market for 10s. Thirties 
tying-in yarns are quoted at 47 to 48c. | 
and 30s of extra quality at 49 to Soc. | 





Better Yarn Trade 





More Confidence in Values Shown 
By Buyers 

Cnicaco.— There has been a mate 
rial improvement in business during | 
the week. Manufacturers are pur- | 
chasing with a great deal more co! 
fidence and some of them are purch 
ing for shipment after March. The 
various classes of trade feel that if 
a decline should come, it will only 
temporary, but that in the meanti 


prices may go toa highe 


J 
Oo 
o 


Weather conditions will affe 
ness considerably, and snow and 
hoped for by the glove 


weather is 
hosiery manufacturers as w 


knitters of wool roods. 


Sales of 20s-2 tubes, white 
been made at 46c. with 30s-2, white 
at 51c. and 40s-2 tubes, white, at 56 
Spinners are still quoting 43 
45c. for 16s-1 and 22s-I cot 


SSD — 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued f) f 


f 
with the assertion that the spinner 
must receive more for his product 
back up these assertions thx 
made that sufficient business has been | 
taken to keep machinery in oper 
well into next year. This claim 
further verified by the failure to quote | 
for nearby delivery. It is true that 


this is not the case in all counts 
those spinning coarse number 
doubtedly have stock on hand wil 
they can deliver immediate] It is 
surprising however how generally | 
spinners contend that the 
sufficient business to warrant 
dependent attitude. It is the excepti nl 








Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Sometimes we lose a big order. 


Customer says, to meet 
competition he can’t afford 


to pay the slight difference 
for CANNON QUALITY. 


But invariably his business 
returns tous in greater volume 
than before, which means but 
one thing: 


Cheaper yarn does not 
necessarily lower the 
cost of the finished 
product. 


Xe WW 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 


for MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MIERCERIZED YARNS 
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| SILK | 
es Cotton 
| RAYON Wool 
ee Worsted 
GEo. B. PFINGST Merino 
RAYON INCORPORATED Silk Mixtures 
and sia & Chestnut St. Heather Mixtures YARNS 
SILK Combination Yarns of All Kinds CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 

















COTTON YARNS 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG, COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
SHARP MFG, COMPANY 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 





D. } Ma A. R L, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office idence, R. I 


336 Grosvenor Bldg., Prov 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 





| CATLIN & COMPANY 





366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DURHAM SPINNING 


MILLS EXCELSIOR MILLS 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
COTTON YARNS 





308 Jam 





Combed Carded Mercerized 
ee 
Philadelp Ch: yea rlotte 
F. OSBORNE fa — ST, R. v. "Me DONALD 
Blde. 


C. F. ae 
53 nt 





oO. S. —AWES @ BRO. 
MASS. 


FALL RIVER, 
ALL FORMS 


COTTON YARNS AND NUMBERS 
| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS fcnciz *ar'’ts.cea 
Wool, Worsted,Mohair and Silk 


| 
| 
| 
| 








WINDSOR LOCKS, ae 


Manufacturers o! 

COTTON YARNS Sit sims igs 

In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
COTTON WARPS 27, Beams; 3503 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


ather than the rule where yarn will 
1oted for delivery much before 
March of next year. The exceptions 
ire those who were unwilling to sell 
heir yarn at the time offers were 
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OTTON Yarns 


77 Summer St. 
Mass 


Boston, 





Years of experience and study of trade requirements at your disposal 


No higher prices. 


Weaving COTTON YARNS Knitting 


Sold by 
‘‘Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 
INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 











TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 











Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 











GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


LO W.OLEARY vars 


52 Chauncy Street, Besten, Mass. 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 





320 Broadway New York 











JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
Co scescea ans adelante sachin ttabmatins 
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Mercerized Yar 
—————— ——— 
Quality 


Truly describes Standard Mercerized Yarn 


from the Raw Cotton through Spinning 
and Mercerizing to the Finished Product. 


This Quality is Reflected in Durable— 
Lustrous — Evenly Dyed Garments 
Economically Produced. 


STAN DARD-COGSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA,.TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL 
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Cotton Acts Uncertain 
Around 25-Cent Level 


Pre-Bureau Liquidation Absorbed 
on Moderate Reactions—South- 
ern Spot Markets Steady 
The action of the cotton market 
during the week has suggested either 
a weaker technical position with a 
feeling of uncertainty as to the prob- 
able showing of Friday’s Government 
report, or a belief that cotton at the 
25c. level is in debatable ground. Of 
course there can be little doubt that a 
considerable long interest accumu- 
lated on the advance from 22.90c. to 
to 25.14c. for January which followed 
the publication of the Nov. I crop fig- 
ures. Naturally the higher price at- 
tracted realizing and the buying 
movement slowed down in advance of 
the next Government statement with 
the result of reactions of nearly a cent 

a pound from the best. 

Perhaps the situation in this respect 
was more largely responsible for the 
setback than any other consideration 
but offerings have certainly shown a 
tendency to increase around the 25¢c. 
level and not.a few traders feel that 
this price is high enough for cotton 
pending a further development of 
trade or a further reduction of avail- 


ble supplies in the South. 


a 

Comparatively few private reports 
were issued in advance of Friday's 
official report showing crop prospects 
as of November 14. Those published 
indicated a continued difference of 
opinion, the figures ranging from 
around 12,580,000 up to a little over 
13,000,000 excluding limters, while one 
southern house published an estimate 
of no less than 14,300,000 bales in- 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 


5 Closed For Week Closed 
Option Nov.12 High Low Nov. 19 chge. 





Nov. 24.31 24.62 23.95 24.03 — .28 
Ry Ss aie aha 24.33 24.95 2396 24.08 — .95 
Jan. ...... 2451 25.14 24.93 24.30 — .21 
Ny Sapaics 24.69 24.95 24.43 24.47 — .29 
Mari h ... 24.75 25.45 2457 2465 — .10 
April .... 24.90 25.25 24.77 24.80 — .10 
May ...... 25.06 25.77 2491 2495 — 11 
SUMO... 24.93 25.30 24.78 24.86 — .07 
July .. .. 2480 25.44 24.75 2481 + .01 
Mi. ib axe 24.40 24.80 24.35 24.40 cose 
Sept. ..... 23.95 24.30 23.92 23.95 ae 
ie caress 23.70 24.82 23.50 23.64 — .06 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

; N York N Orleans L’pool 
Fri., Nov. 14.... 24.80c. 24.65¢c. 13.874. 
Sat., Nov. 15..... 24.85e. 24.70c. 13.93d. 
Mon., Nov. 17... 24.3%. 24.20¢. 13.954. 
Tues., Nov. 18... 24.50¢. 24.500. 13.75d. 
Wed., Nov 19.... 24.35¢. 24.40¢. 13.854. 
Thurs., Noy. 20.. 24.We 24.25¢. 13.72d. 

Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 

Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Nov. 19 week Year 

Galveston 4 24.30 562.243 365,604 
New Orleans . .» 24.40 347,826 196,462 
Mobile ’ caesar ~ Se 14,465 13,154 
Savannah it -» 24.33 83,271 101,055 
Charleston os : $0,915 47 954 
Wilmington a 21,198 29,018 
Norfolk - 24.13 67,431 96 S74 
saltimore . ahee 1,433 2,245 
Augusta 94.13 roa) 54,938 
Memphis 136,992 
St. Louis . 4,638 


Houston 


‘ 452,693 
Little Rock 


43,284 





cluding linters, which would suggest 
a lint yield of around 13% to 13% 
million. 

Cotton continues moving freely into 
sight, and the world’s visible supply 
is increasing, but spinners’ takings are 
also expanding and there has been 
nothing to indicate any particular 
pressure of spot offerings on any ot 
the markets during the past week. 
On the contrary nearly all reports 
reaching the market here have in- 
dicated a very well maintained basis 
and some increase of export demand 
was reported toward the end of the 
week probably to fill in November 
shipments. 

Exports continued heavy and are 
now about a half a million bales in 
excess of last year’s. According to 
reports from eastern belt markets, 
central Europe has been buying spots 
during the week and one of the fea- 
tures in the futures market here has 
been the buying attributed to the trade 
on scale down orders or on the de- 
clines. On the whole it would seem 
that the world has been disposed to 
cover its cotton requirements at prices 
ruling between 22 and 24c., and more 
recently buying limits have probably 
been advanced to 24%c. or above for 
the winter and early spring positions. 

The Census Report showing domes- 
tic mill consumption of 532,629 bales 
for October against 543,260 Jast year 
was about as expected apparently and 
there was more comment on _ the 
figures showing stocks of only 730,- 
6:6 bales in consuming establishments 
against 1,106,347 last year. 

Wednesday’s closing quotations in 
the leading spot markets of the coun- 
try appears below with the usual 
comparisons: 


Nov Nov Last 
Market , 19 "g a ales 
Galveston 24.45 24. 3( 15 34.45 22,838 
New Orleans 24.35 24.40 5 34.2 18, 38 
Mobile 24.00 23.85 15 $3.5 38 
Savannah . 24.60 24.33 27 «34.11 2. 646 
Norfolk .. 24.38 24.13 —25 34.13 10,7 
New York 24.60 24.35 25 35.60 
Augusta . 24.31 24.13 —18 34.13 3,713 
Memphis . . 23.75 24.00 +25 34.51 22, 26( 
St. Louis........ 23.76 24.00 +25 34.5( 
Houston ... 24.60 24.40 —10 34.40 61,372 
Dallas .. 23.50 23.25 —25 33.60 48,801 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked** are not delivered on 


contract: 
WHITE GRADES 





Dallas Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
phis gomery gusta age 
M. E.. “e .90¢ 1.25% 1.00¢ 1.00% 1.08F 
7S. G. M ane 75t 1.00F 75t .75t R4¢ 
G. M 65t 754 50+ 50t 60t 
Ss. M 22+ 50+ 25+ 99+ 29+ 
Ss. L. M 1.00% 1.00* 1.00* gg* 
* 9 7 

L. M 2.00* 9 * 5 
*#¥eo a oO 4.00* * --* . 
4G ) 5 . 4 * 2 75% 4 ° 

rLLOW TINGED 
f M 7 .* 1 . * 42% 
ur I5* 125° . : ae 
ey “ a S : E 
e*S ul * * * * ° 
eer e ° 450° ~ 4 ~ ‘ - 
YELLOW STAIN! 
> Mi 6 1.75* * * 
*#s M * 2 * ° 
e*y : 2.50% 2.76* ° 
BLUE 

” M 75* 1.80* * * 428 
ef M 2 * 2 * --* e 40% 
"Ml 2.75 3.50° 2.60% 2.50% 2.78° 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for msulating 


wires. : : : : : ; : 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 





REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. §S. 
(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Ceanectiout, Rhodes Ialand, 
New Hampehire, Maine and Verment) 


NORMAN C, NAGLE 
80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





| 
{ 
| 
| 
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Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 20/2-80/2 Natural and 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


operating 


Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 300 CHESTNUT ST. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


nee 


AT 











CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


59% 


go to customers 
of ten years’ or 


more standing 


The HINDE 
$50 Water Street 


EO Tw AO - . = 


Royersford Needle Works, 


INC. 
the largest manufacturers of 
Spring-Beard Needles, 
Sinkers, Dividers, etc. 


for 


Knitting Machinery 
Our Needles are guaranteed 
the Best. 


} 
| 730 Walnut Street Royersford, Pa, 
| Ferdinand Heller, Treas 


i 


The use of SEAWILL solid butt 
latch needles in your Banner or 
Scott & Williams knitters serves as 
a most effective stop for the profit 
losses that are 








common when 
other needles are used. These in- 
clude loss of time, money and 
juality due to the necessity of con- 
stantly replacing defective needles. 


Manufactured by 


Seawill Needle Company 


Franklin, New Hampshire 





WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 
| and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


| AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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& DAUCH PAPER Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio 





Latch Needles 











rWISTER 
Manufactured by 
KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


“SPINNING 
TAPE SPECIAL 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 


Manutacturers of all kinds o 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
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Paper for Box Covering ; 


American Made 
MADE RIGHT 


We originate special papers 
We sell all the regular papers 


information on Box Paper 
from us direct. 


MATTHIAS & FREEMAN PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers Distributors 


117 N. SEVENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


, 
You can have first hand 
; 
% 


Z| 
| 
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There is a difference — 


between OLD DO- 
MINION BOXES 
and the ordinary and 
that 
variably reflects itself 
in added 


prestige for the con- 


Let us plan with you 
a way to get the ut- 
most in dollars and 
cents value out of this 
link be- 


your company 


the 


difference _in- 
connecting 
tween 


and 


buys. 


customer 


man who 


cern that uses them. 


Old Dominion Box Company 


Lynchburg Virginia 











How about you ? 


We furnish other Textile Manufacturers with 
Bands, Labels, Tickets, Stickers, Box Tops 
Color Work, Embossing, Designing and Engraving 


We invite inquiries 


ACME PRINT CO., Inc. 
318 No. 9th St. READING, PA. 





NORRISTOWN, 
PENNA. 


NORRISTOWN BOX CO. 


PAPER BOXES 
Set-Up Boxes with Creased Ends 


at near folding box price, covered or plain board 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
Catering especially to HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR TRADE 


Car lots. Let us quote with Samples 
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Textile Mill 
Strapping 


Tight Grain, Strong Fibre 
Slowly Tanned Leather 


THE DRUID OAK 
BELTING CO., Inc. 


John E, Deford, Pres. & Treas. 


Baltimore :-: Maryland 


| THE WILSON Co. | 


Greenville, S. C. 
Branch Office: 

213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 
Fibre Goods Druid Oak Leather Belting 
Sheep Skins for Spinning Rolls 
Perforated Metals Hydraulic 
Packings Lovern Roving Boxes 
Mill Brooms D No. 1 Mill Strapping 
A General Line of 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Building Department 
Handles Steel and Iron 











Our 








|Card Stamping 


and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


315-17 W. Lehigh Ave. PHILADELPHIA 





iim) Steel Plate Coastruction 


Stee) Storage Tasks, Blast Furnaces, Gas Holders 
Steei River Barges and Plate Work of all Kinds 


ey 
RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 


every week ? 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


staple Premiums Widen 





Great Demand for Cotton Noted in 


South 
MEMPHI , TENN, Noy. 17.— Men 
¢ in the trade have never seen the 


ial of the den 


d tor cotton 


devel- 
particularly 
Premiums on 
50 to 150 points. 
broad, but short cotton, 
hard to sell; buyers 
want it at 50 to 100 points off. How- 
ever, the discount differences on 
grades below strict low middling have 
narrowed, and further narrowing is 
predicted—as to short cotton as 
well as staple. The explanation is 
that short sales of the low grades and 
tinges were made when bad weather 
threatened some time ago; such cot- 
ton is not now obtainable in quantity, 
owing to the favorable fall, and short 
sellers are forced to fill their orders 
, with higher grades. A few have been 
able to do this with some ease, be- 
cause of favorable basis on which 
their sales were made, but the major- 
ity are being punished severely. It 
is not strange, therefore, that the re- 
| cent bad weather is considered, in 
] some quarters. not an unmixed evil. 
| Fully 90% of the crop was out of 
the fields, however, before the arrival 
of sloppy weather. Something like 
% of the crop of North Mississippi 
and of Arkansas and Missouri, and 
Tennessee is expected to make tinges 
is a result of frosts. 


1and that has 
recently, 
ing the last week. 
have widened 
‘mand is 

oW an it 


. q ‘ 
snmch ic 
22iCil, 15 





tees 


Receipts Increasing 


A local bureau estimates that 
lightly less than er bales had 
heen ginned to Nov. 14, and that the 
inning to Nov. I was 950% © of the crop, 
gainst 82.3% last year, and a 10- 
vear average of 78.5% to the date. 
Memphis receipts are rapidly overtak- 
ng receipts during 1922-23, and some 
ire saying that net receipts here may 

ireak all previous records, due to the 
fact that some of the big interests, 
| vhich have 


been -concentrating at 


ther points are now concentrating 


their cotton here. 
Sale prices reported here during 
the week ranged from 22.50c. for 


trict low middling short cotton to 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
10 markets average... 24.30¢ 23.1% 
Memphis 24.000 23 000 


Premium Staples 


First sales Factors mie Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling. Prices Nominal 


11/8-in . 2714—28¢ 
1 3/16-in smears 281%4—30\4 ce. 
1 1/4-in ’ 30 32 
Current Sales 
For Week Week 
Week Previous Before 
Memphis total..... 36.500 19,100 23,400 
Including f.0.b 14.550 9,600 12,160 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Gross receipts 64,060 40851 62,481 
Net receipts : 29,347 12,660 22,615 
bap since Aug. 1, 
aca eaeleseal de 194,455 121,149 212.667 
Total stock - 138,054 132,081 172,719 
Increase for week 11,862 4,807 7,130 
Unsold stock ; ee eaatens 
Decrease for week. 1,000 


33c. for 1% 


inch good middling 
staples. Middling to strict middling 
114 staples ranged from 30% to 32c. 
Middling to strict middling 1-3/16 
inch staples range in price, on actual 
sales, from 28%c. to a fraction above 
30c. Middling 1% inch staples, full, 
are selling around 28c., while inch to 
full 1-1/16 inch cottons, in grades of 
middling are going at 24.00 to 25%c., 
according to the character of the cot- 
ton. 


Premium Cottons Firm 





Basis Advances Again—Egyptian 
Squeeze on Sak. Continues 
Boston, Nov. 19.—Although for- 

eign spinners and southern manufac- 

turers are reported to 
taking premium cottons with  in- 
creased freedom, the majority of 
eastern spinners continue to buy from 
hand to mouth, this policy being par- 
ticularly true of their operations in 
extra staples. Opinion is becoming 
more general that the domestic sup- 
oly of the latter is relatively small, 
but it is believed that a decline in 

Egyptian prices is only a few weeks 

removed at the most, and that any 

marked reaction in Egyptians will 
force lower prices on Pima and other 
long-stapled American cottons. 

Flat 


have been 


prices on premium cottons 
shorter than quarters remain un- 
changed, although most shippers are 


now quoting basis on January, rather 
than on December, in order to escape 
any possible speculative squeeze in 
the latter month. This switch to 
January as a basis month means an 
advance of about 25 points in basis. 
Quarters and longer extra staples are 
up 1 to 2c. a pound. Not only are 
these cottons in small supply but they 
are held in very strong hands, with 
quotations for full 1%4-inch hard 
western cotton ranging from 1300 to 
1300 points on January. 

The speculative squeeze in the 
\lexandria market on November Sak. 

itinues, with that option closing to 
day at $48.90 and with medium grade 
Sak. for November-January shipment 
quoted at 4976 to soc. These compare 
with a quotation for the January Sak. 
option of $40.95. The question of 
whether this squeeze can be carried 
into the January option is now agitat- 
ing the market, but no one has the 
answer. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for December ship- 
ments of middlings and strict mid- 


dling hard western cotton (full 
lengths) are as follows: 
1/16 in ; 2614t027 27 to28e 
1/16 to % in.. : 27 to27lye. 2714to*l4oc 
1 WIM... esses. 1. 2TUbto%we. 2 toe 
7 ey. 30 to3l 31 toR2e. 
35 to37c 37 to39c. 
len Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
cotton for TDec.-Jan. shipments, 


Egyptian, c. i. f. Boston as 
Medium Sakelarides 
%c.. from Nov. 
35K%c., off Mc. 


follows 
49 13/16c., up 
12; Medium Uppers, 
They report closing 
prices Nov. 19 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: Nov. (Sak.) 
$48.90, up 255 points from Nov. 

Dec. (Uppers) $30.78, off 57 points. 
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BOSTON 


‘‘The Work Proves the 
Workman’”’ 


so does a yarn its spinner. 


When fine combed yarn of 
special excellence is de- 
sired, users immediately 


think of the 
Nonquitt 


Spinning Company 


and its special yarn pro- 
ducts. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Agents 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Se died Cindi mind 


ria ae 


YARNs 
S tte” 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Bleached and Dyed on Cones 


Specializing in Fugitive Shades 
for Plaiting and Splicing 


THe Ev_mMore Company 
, Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
Cotton Products Co. 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, "3°" "| 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 


Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
a by WALTER D. LARZELERE 


n Office Branch Offi 
2211 iy ere Bldg., 713 Fi ‘ith Ave. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, P A. NEW YORK, N. Y 





EK DN. AW ORS TED COMP. ANY 


Worsted Yarns 
for Weaving and Knitting 
Ninth and State Sts. Camden, N. J. 











The Pitkin Worsted Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting 
Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 2211 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 









New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


"308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. |f <@@ WEAVING yarns 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 








KNITTING 


Manufacturers of 





Worsted— Mohair—Merino— Woolen 
WOR: STED Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





for Weaving and Knitting 








also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA SILK THROWING CO. 


Commission Throwsters 
of a higher order 


RAW SILK and RAYON COMBINATIONS 


‘“‘In the Heart of the Hosiery Industry’”’ 











Rates no Higher Randolph and Jefferson Sts. 
For Superior Service PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


——_— 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 













UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Wersted Merine 
















Worsted, Woolen, Mohair and Alpaca Yarns 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 










JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Higher Prices 
Meet Resistance 


Spinners Following Wool Market 
Manufacturers Unable To 
Increase Goods Prices 

New business in worsted varns has 


1 


heen ot comparatively small volume 
Filling-in lots 


have been taken by 


men’s wear mills both for gray and 
mixture varns ‘his trade generaliv 
has already which 
will cover their needs until duplicate 


light-weight 


placed contracts 


orders are received or 
itil tl 


1 the heavy weight season Starts. 


1 


\ better inquiry from dress goods 
mills than for the past several weeks 
is reported, with small to medium 
sized quantities being taken this 
week, specifying 2-50s Bradford and 
Knitting yarns are diffi- 


cult to move in volume 


308 warp. 
at spinners’ 


asking prices, dealers stating they 


could move large amounts at Ioc. 


lower which spinners will not con 


sider. Prices through the entire 
market are trending upward although 
trading is not active and there are 
few spinners willing to shade prices 
under present conditions in wool to 
book business Manv of them are 


running out of their lower priced 
wools and are compelled 
h hiel 


a much higher average \tool cost and 


to figure on 


therefore are in no mood to cut prices 


on varns 
Heavy-weight Inquiries 


Dealers are receiving inquiries 
from men’s wear mills for yarns to 
be used in heavy-weights on which 
delivery from early next vear until 
June are wanted. 
demonstrated to 
they cannot 


These inquiries 
manufacturers that 
depend upon prices at 
which they now can buy spot delivery 
yarn to give them an idea as to the 
figure they may expect to place con- 
tracts calling for delivery that far in 
advance. For example, sales this week 
have been made at $1.87 to $1.90 for 
> 


2-30s, three eighths, and $2.25 for 
] 


2-40s half blood, while spinners gen- 
erally quote these varns for delivery 
during the first six months of next 
2-36s and 
2-40s. Manufac- 


irers making such inquiries dis 


~ ~ ° 
vear at $2.00 to $2.05 tor 


S2 $O to $2 45 for 
] 


considerabd 


e surprise at being 


quoted what they thought to be ex 


i Vv nigh prices in comparison 
vith what they have paid up to this 
time. 

mt 7 1 1 1 

in reason for this radical and 


sudden jump in contracts for future 
delivery is found in the raw material 
market. Spinners are now running 
on wool at least part of which was 
purchased last summer at prices 
greatly under current quotations. 
For yarn contracts calling for deliv- 
ery this far ahead they will in prac- 








(Juotations 


(Corrected to Close of 


Bradford System 














2-128 to 2-16s, low com.....1 25—1 30 
2-20s to 2-24s, low 4 1 30-1 40 
2-20s to 2-26s, 14 blood 1 50—1 60 
296s to 2-30s, 14 blocd 1 55—1 65 
»-30s to 2-328, 14 blood, S.A.1 60—1 70 
2-32s, 14 blood, domestic 1 735—1 80 
2-20s, 3% blood 1 75—1 SO 
2-26s, 3 blood 1 Su 1 So 
2-S2s, % blood 1 So 1 90 
2 % blood 1 90-1 95 
2 . ly blood 2 13—2 20 
2-86s, 14 blood 2 20—2 25 
2-40s, 14 blood 2 25-—2 30 
©’ 40s, high blood 2 50—2 55 
2-50s, fine ; 2 60—2 65 
DOOR, TNGi<.< sins 6 oes ei seic'e 3 05—3 15 


Oc 


] } . 1] ] 
tically all cases be compeclied to 


- } 
an average price for wool 


* 1 . an 
hignet and 


many will pay current 
prices asked as they have not alr 
covered, so that thev must either se 
cure more for yarns into which they 
as 1 7 1 1 — 

put this wool or stand to lose on all 
sucn sales [ p to the 

; : ie 
business has been placed at prices 


quoted and manufacturers state they 


can not pay such figures tor thet 
heavy weight season varns \s sev 
eral factors see this situation develop 


ate herebv the cnpinner must secure 
ing, wherebdy le spinnel lust 1 


higher prices and the manutacturet 
finds it impossible to raise goods, they 


a. 
believe 


i" 1 


many mills will turt 
cheaper grade and lower priced ! 
as a wav out of the difficulty, usit 


quarter bloods where formerly three 
eighths and half blood were specified 
Larger Dress Goods Interest 


been an Improvement in 


There has 
sales of dress goods varns and de 
ers report a fair inquiry for 2-50s 


1 


Bradford and single warp varns 


Sales of 2-50s are noted at $2.60 with 
only limited quantities reported avail 
able at this figure as spinners of this 
count have raised quotations for con 
tracts to $2.70 and 
French spun yarn quotations have not 


been 


. 1 
Single 


ibove 


changed materially this 
Demand from dress goods mills ha 


been small for several weeks and the 
increase in interest now reported in 


cates manufacturers are 


receiving 
new goods orders and as a rnajoritv 
of these mills have not covered far in 


advance dealers expect a greatet 
ume of 


ruture 


varn business in the near 
During dullness in dre 


goods a number of mills have entere 


Business Wednesday) 


French System 


Vos quarter 1 1 Ha 
20s, high quarter 1 65—1 70 
20s, 8% blood 1 SOS 1 90 
30s, 3% blood 1 95 >» 00 
30s, ly blood 2 15—2 25 
40s, lg blood 2 35—2 45 
o0s. ae ° = 50 ” 60 
60s State a ps 3 00 8 10 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 

20s low ; blood 1 30—1 40 
2-18s to 2-20s, 14 blood 1 50—1 60 

14 blood 1 55—1 65 

\% blood 1 60 170 

8 blood ‘ 76.~.3 86 

ly blood 2 10—2 15 





French Spun Merino, White 





50s, 50-50 1. 75 1 80 
20s. 60-40 1 S85 1 90 
80s, 70-30 1 95 ”’ Oo 
30s, 80-20 : 2 035—2 10 
S mens wear fie l ind ire now 
Oo 4 en weal raers 
Knitting Yarns Quiet 
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Yarn Prices Rise 


Further Streneth In Wool and 
Tops 


Forces Advance 


Boston.— Most yarns in mat 
Ket i\ nee ¢ 1 nN ¢ 
last \ { ivances T tro 
1 1 
= to Ioc. per pound. This high leve 
r¢ © neces ) 
1 ‘ ] 1 
ther wa ovement n Wool I 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Nov. 
WORLD).—Quotations 


19 (Special 
for tops are withdrawn owing to 


Cable to TEXTILE 


sensational prices paid for wool in New Zealand. Much busi- 


ness done since last week in all qualities of tops at 79d. for 
64s, 51d. for 56s, 31d. for 46s carded and 30d. for 4os prepared. 


These prices are now withdrawn. 


Botany yarns are selling a 


| little better at 7s, 10!4d. for 2-48s on a very buoyant market. 
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Tops Again Advance 


Fine Tops Quoted $1.90-§2.00 
Quarter Bloods Withdrawn 


Boston \ good business has bee 
p ced recently 1? fine tops rout 
$1.80 14, blood ST.O0%, hich ¥% bloo 
$1.48, and low 3 blood at $1.30, but 


topmakers have withdrawn these quo 
tions and the entire list from 26s t 
fine has been marked up approxi- 
atatle or 7 ° is ¢ 
mately 6% The high quotations 
now made are more nominal than real 
but furnish the basis upon which 
buyer and seller can get together, 


Quotations on 14 blood tops have been. 
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z mitt ee ee ee ee 

can now be made of |. 
: OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION : 

he famous \\\\wawernownsix 
PATARP : ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
CHICAGO : 

; : 

= 

_ | 

Angora | 3 


Rabbit Wod BO __——_—™~~~——~—7/ 





© WORSTED AND MERINO 


in balls and skeins 


Highest quality 
Lowest prices 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE BOSTON 








PATARD-CHATELAIN 


Lons le Saunier (Jura) France 


| TAPES, B 








We Specialize in 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
TOPS, NOILS & CARDED WASTE 


Colored or white threads carded or combed as required 
on commission. Samples mailed on request. Phone 
4511 Passaic. 


GARTH MFG. CQO. 


72 Summer St., Passaic, N. J. 







forget 
us 


Phone: Watkins 0952 





five years. 


Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 





308 EUCLID AVENUE 









wis 
| Teaee, pane 





i 
\ 


200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at Lowell, Mass. > 


——— 


|| BIAS BINDINGS 
|] 2a, § ELASTICS 


KNIT GOODS AND 
ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS 


F. C. BARTON 


65 Worth Street New York 





Wr PROSE 

SS BSS SDAA Aare 
—~ ‘ nd Bo he rw ees, a NN ~ 
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rRENGCH SPUN YARNS 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 
EW YORK 


ES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING pasdsipate, Ps 


deste TICKETS-TAGS-LABELS 
EVERYTHING FOR THE 


KNIT WEAR TRADE 


Let us submit samples and prices 








Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


|| AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


ST 









FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


MILWAUKEE 





CLEVELAND 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ann NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


PIN TICKETS 


(Plain and Folding) 
Hosiery Seals—Box Tops 
Rider Clip Tickets 


System Ticket, Tag and Label Co., 23 West 20th St., New York 


Open for out-of-town representation 


“IMP” YARN CLEANER GAUGE 
The most efficient device introduced in the knitting trade in twenty- 


Advise us what make winders you operate and we will submit samples 
“IMP” YARN CLEANER GAUGE on free trial. 


THE IMPROVED TEXTILE ACCESSORIES CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The Wells Stamp Co. 
Makers of the 


WILFRED WELLS 
PATENT STAMP 


for use on 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Sixth & Cambria Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


withdrawn for the time being owing 
» the great difficulty in securing any 
sizeable quantity of domestic 4% blood 
wool at a price that would seem rea- 
onable to a manufacturer of tops. 


lhe wool situation is particularly 





noils when tops and wools are both 
advancing. 

Clear Australian noils sell at $1.30 
easily but there is very little of this 
stock available. 
operating much on Australian wools, 


Combers are not 


+4 TEXTILE WORLD- STATISTICAL DEPT 


+ 


——Fine 


— ee 





oe 





erious from the standpoint of the in- 
lependent topmaker who buys wool to 
lanufacture into tops. Spinners are 
ewildered by the rapid advances and 
ire in no mood to pay $1.95 for fine 


be bought 


yps and yet wool cannot 
m Summer Street at a price that 
vould allow top makers to sell their 
ne tops under this figure. Manufac- 
irers’ holdings of tops June 30 were 
6,323,000 pounds and of September 
30, 16,562,000 pounds. 

Higher prices in the noil market 
ire held in check only by the rather 
ndifferent mill demand being experi- 
‘nced. Most mills are fairly well 
supplied for the present but it is alto- 
rether probable that they will have to 

me into the market shortly in order 


» replenish their stocks. Mill pur- 
hasers are looking askance at the 
high prices demanded and would 
reatly desire a lower level upon 


vhich to purchase but there seems lit- 
tle or no prospect of any decline in 


——————— 4 


only the large mill organizations who 
do their own combing are operating 
in 64s and 70s these days and the noils 
they produce are for the most part 
utilized within their own organiza- 
tions in the woolen 
cloth. There 
more movement in colored noils with 
fine recombed quoted 85 to 95c., ! 

blood 75 to Soc.; 3% blood 65 to 70c 
Mohair noils are firm with kid noil 
quoted $1.10 to $1.20, re-combed 95c¢ 
to $1.05, and single combing 85 to goc 
Long silk noils are quoted 48 to 52c., 
Tussah silk noils 42 to 45c., artif 
silk noils 48 to 5o0c. 


production of 


seems to be a little 


Current Quotations 
(Top prices are nominal) 
Tops Noils 
Fine .. wee cceeeee -G1.90-2.00 118-123c 


PEO -BIOOd .nccccvencss 1.75-1.80 112-115¢ 
High % blood......... 1.55-1.57 100—-1'Wc. 
Aver. % blood......... 1.50-1.52 %- 9K 
NT eS ae 1.35-1.40 Si-— Hc 
High 34 bloOd......c0. 0s 7 80— Se 
OE Saws saisk aa weseanes 1.25-1.26 Th Sik 
OE acs cesar amncioeewis 1.10-1.15 70—- T5 
40s Cue een kee ee Rae 1.46-1.07 65- 70 
Pada os<s.ceuas nae . 1.00-1.06 B— TH 


SILK YARNS 





Artificial Silk is 


T - aye . y ae oe 
Very Firm in Price 

Foreign Firms and One Domestic 
Producer Ask Slight Advance 


Demand is Strong 


s ae - ° 
ihe question as to whether artificial 
11 


lk prices will be advanced after the 


st of the year, is getting more atten- 
yn every day. Users of the artifi- 
fibre are seeking enlightenment, 
it producers are non-committal as to 
r intentions 


ei! They are accepting 
isiness for the first quarter of 1925 
the old prices which would seem to 
licate that no general advance is 
ntemplated. On the other hand 
‘veral foreign firms recently inaugu- 


> 


rated general advances and at least 
one domestic producer raised pric 
‘ ee eg 
week ago. Che general scaie ot 
prices which was put into effect la 
el =e | 7 eet 
eprua4&ry lowever;4, remain 
( inge ! 
) : . Se senes + “On 
Business continue ’ come 
in imost unprecedented rate ihe 
scarcity of the coarser sizes grow 
: : 
re acute and producers are 
put to take care of their customers 
. ‘ e 1 1 
Demand is heavy from the knitweat 


manufacturers despite the fact that 


nany of them complain of slow sal 


of the finished merchandise. Hosier 
buying is increasing and broadsilk and 
ribbons are taking the finer counts in 


Another feature of 
the market last week was a strong call 
for the combination yarns. 


larger quantities. 


Prices on 






Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
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Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts 


Ghornton, R. £ 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office 





BRISTOL, PA. 








Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN 


PHILA 


RING 


& SON, Inc. 


DELPHIA, PA. 











MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. 


ART SILK 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


LEGGE, 


TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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‘S _— as — 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS DUPLAN SHELLS 


both contain the same quantity of silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. charges. No loom beams in transit. No delay. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2 3/4” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80° of packing © silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 135 Madison Avenue, New York City 


———_ DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


Our facilities and experience are at your service for 


winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing of real 


S&M DYE WORKS we 


3419 Richmond St. én 


Philadelphia, Pa. ==) 


Just Dyeing to Serve You 


Wespecializein dyeing 
Woolen, Worstedand Zephyr 
yarns, for the Knitting 
and Wearing Industry. 
f Bathing Suit Colors 
o Sweater Colors 


Yarns, Tops, Raw Stock Winding and Reeling 


° Balling and Packing of 
and Piece Goods Hand Knitting Yarns 


Our up - to-date plant means Kettles up to 
prompt service. The volume 5SO0Olbs. Capacity 
Pusat ee ick of our business means reason- 
oe See able prices. 


ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, INc. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
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(ARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
A.P. Villa & Bros., Inc. 


| Silk Yarns—Continued 


these were advanced as in the list be- 
low. Prices of the artificial silk 


yarns were unchanged as follows: 


A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl'ched 
$3.40 -15 pana 









“PENN BRAND” 


TAPES, BRAIDS 





| 60 Denier... 

toner & B | N D | N G S 80 Denter = eas : 290 a - 
ee TOR CRN Ss : ie zm 200390 8.5 § yee CANTON SHANGHAI 
GAUFIN TEXTILE CO: ie 8 2 TURIN LYONS 


C Souabinitien yarn prices unchanged: 
Denier cellulose 


80 : a , ° 

3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. $4.75 Ra W ? I hrown and Dyed Silks 

4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 4.95 P 

5 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 5.10 
150 Denier cellulose 


4 SAS aes ee ok. ee Silk on Quills or Beams 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 3.55 : ; ; : 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


107-109 SO. SECOND ST. 
PHILADELPHIG, PA. 


Tapes and Braids 


of Every Description 
















Spun Silk Higher 





Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
933 Market St. —_Phila., Pa. 


their prices on ply yarns from Sc. to 
1oc. a pound. The rise was more or 
less nominal, however, for most pro- 


ducers are by now practically sold up ¢ ° 
into the spring months. One firm, ¢% 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
for example, stated that it could not ¢ ‘ 
WILLIAM RYLE & co. take another order for earlier than §& Telephone: Madison Square 3200 
983 Beurth Ave. New York March delivery. Interest is now 

Cor. 27th Street switching over to the single yarns and 
several producers found an improved Tf MILLS: 
demand for them last week. Mills 


' for the Prices for Ply Yarns Advanced by {% Crepes and Hosiery Tram 
Most Sellers—Singles Move > 

| TEXTILE MILLS The spun silk market was higher 4 a S ecialty 

' last week, most sellers advancing - p ¢ 





Ph = 


Passaic, N. J. Netcong, N. J. Mifflinburg, Pa. 


° are taking them to use in tub silks. 
Thrown 1 arms Prices are as fellows: r Turbotville, Pa. Erwin, Tenn. 
NE cdtemed $5.95 es ee 
aaa PE vc ssovise 5.75 20-2 * 10 
= ess hacen 5.50 60-1 4.6) 
For Sik, Woolen Worsted 7 




















Cotton and Knitting Mills Spun Silk Office Moved 


The sales office of the New England 
Spun Silk Corp. has been removed 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY | ‘© 23°25 East 26th Street, New York. 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. Sana tees 


WORSTED "YARNS Thrown Silk Active 


— Cetet oe Sellers Find Good Demand and No 


Difficulty in Getting Advances 
There was an active demand in th 
Rockwell Woolen Ce thrown silk market last week and 


nce tie > nt sellers found no difficulty in gettine 
Leo * ea . 
Manufacturers of the advances necessitated by the 


=? oka YARNS higher raw market. Prices ranged 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 15c to 20c a pound higher all through TOULSON Y RN CO INC 
hteee and Seematies Tone the list. The strength of the piesent Z ‘ °9 ° 


situation can be gauged from the Bridgeport Conn 
5 oa 


=——=——— statements of several large houses to 
St r Worsted Company the effect that they have more busi 
a ness on their books than for years. N [ y 
During the past week, manufacturers Ove ty arns 
YARNS were covering December require of Every Description 
FITCHBURG s ments principally on the crepe yarns. 
; ___j | There was a fair inquiry for hosiery SELLING BOSTON NEW YORK 
;tram but most hosiery mills are AGENTS N. B. KNEASS BROOKS and PHILADELPHIA 
already covered up to the end of the 


vear. Organzine was quiet. 


| Prices are as follows: 
| 69 days basis 
| Japan Oreanzine. 2 tha XXA in sketr $7 75 


| Japan Tram, 3 and 4 thd in skeins 7 Of 
Japan Tram. 5 thd on cones 6 95 
| Japan Crepe, 3 and 4 thd on bobbir 65 
| turns hee 76 > oe 


Japan Crepe, 2 thd XXA _ on bobbi: 


Scere ean lak cao hanes 1s WORSTED 
watitieaecinaiiaiaisi and 
WaterRvVILLE, ME. The Lockwood Co. WORSTED MERINO 


has announced a wage reduction of 10%. 


On April 19, 1923, an increase of 12% YARNS 


was granted, and this cut, in line with 
similar reductions throughout the state, 166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
is the first wage adjustment made since 
i that time. 






















































MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton, ant Woolen Bed 


Bindings: oo Ribbon 


Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
:: ecial Colors or Shades made to order. 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


Cream Emulsion for Batching 


is a proved 
and satisfactory 


emulsion for 
Worsted and 
W ool Batching 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 





Torsion Balance Calculating Textile Scales 


Style 5010 


Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams without cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

Write for textile pam- 
phlet and advise us of 
your wants. 

We sell Christian 
Becker, Inc., analytical 

Style No. 5010 balances. 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


31 W. Lake St., Chicago, TIL. 
149 California St. San Francisco, Cal, 


Fa 
147-1538 Eighth St., 


B 
Jersey City, N. J anaes 





Silk, omen Silk, 
Cotton and Worsted 
for the Knitting 

Trade 
| Hosiery, Underwear, 
Sweaters, Neckties, 


Etc. 
Winders, Doublers, 


Spinners and Reels 
Spindles of all Kinds 
Ambler Textile 
Machinery Co. 


Frankford Ave. and Sergeant St 


PHILA., PA. 


freee a 


“th on a “se 
’ 7} 


w 7 ¢ 











J. Raymond Murphy, 


MERICAN DYE WORKS, INC. 


Tulip and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 


DYERS and BLEACHERS of a and WORSTED YARNS 


BATHING SUITS AND KNITTED NOVELTIES 
Art Silk and Worsted Single and Two-Tone Effects 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


















CHEMICAL TESTS @ INVESTIGATIONS | 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 








& 


November 22, 1924 


‘canine 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa 


PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


1825 E. Boston Ave. | 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS CO. 





TESTS ON: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial 
Silks, Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres, Yarns and | 
Fabrics. Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, | 
Dyestuffs, etc. 





340 Hudson St 
63 Union St 


EG. Phila. 220 Ellison St., Pater | 


10-A Hongkong Road, Shanghai, China | 


207 Chestnut St., 


: Ne W Bedf rd 


Filters for all Purposes 
Pressure and Gravity Types 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
si 


CLOTH ROOM and 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


Consult us on your shear- 
Backed by 


years of ex- 


ing problems. 
seventy-five 
perience in this line. 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mas 









Birch Brothers 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR 
OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, 
CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


r : i 





SIRCH eh BIRC He TREE 


Piaminnsenmmennill 


a) 
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Domestic Wools 
Continue Advance 


h Level of Year Reached But 
still Well Below Dealers’ 
Importing Point 
for all types of 
iestic wool have been moved up a 
ch or two higher this week and 
re is still wide enough stretch be- 
en foreign and domestic quotations 
allow of further advances. The 
| market in spots is becoming a 
le nervous over the continuous 
ince and it has been. suggested 
t the higher wool goes the less 
be the manufacturing demand for 
staple. It is pointed out that 
nufacturers have probably as much 


};OSTON.—Prices 


ea 
i 
i 

t 


ol in their possession as they had 
when the recent government wool 
report issued covering 
stocks held as of September 30. It 
even been suggested that it is 
easier to mark up prices than to sell 
he wool, but in the face of this doubt 
the fact emerges that Boston is ship- 
ng out by rail alone from 3,000,000 


+ L- 
Stock 


was 


to 4,000,000 pounds of wool everv 
and that at no time since the 
tion results were known, have 


buyers failed to appear on Sum- 
Street. If Summer Street had 
sizeable stocks of wool there 

ht be more reason for this some 

it pessimistic attitude, but the 
treet is not far from a sold-out con- 
lition and there is 
the 


nothing in sight 
markets at almost 
rohibitive levels and the new clip 
lf a year away. 
Manufacturers 


foreign 


stocks of wool 

ned 4,400,000 pounds during the 
id June 30-September 30 accord- 
to government wool stock report 
issued. Dealers stocks on the 
hand decreased 23,540,000 Ibs. 
following table shows the situa- 
for the last two years: 


Manufa Dealers 
turers and Pools Total 
1922 294, ar 100 231,000,000 525,000,000 
1923 224,000,000 261,000,000 475,000,000 
1924 211,000,000 180,000,000 391, 000, 000 
will be seen from the above 


ving that total wool stocks Sept. 
30 this year were 84,000,000 Ibs. less 
a year ago and 124,000,000 lbs. 
than two years ago. 
lill buying of domestic wools on 
treet is rather spotty but purchas- 
n Australasian markets is assum- 
larger dimensions. Apart from 
imports during the next two or 
e months there would be a verit- 
wool famine before the domestic 
appears. 


Sales of crossbreds at Wellington, 
Zealand, this week were domi- 

1 by American purchasers. Brad- 
buyers were driven out of the 
ket being unwilling or unable to 
he high prices at which the wools 
Latest South American quo- 

ns include 94c 


Xr 


40s at 45c or 





BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Nov. 


19 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Values of all sorts of wool at Bradford are dearer 
in consequence of remarkable news from New Zealand. The 
clean cost of wool at Wellington was higher than what is 
quoted in Bradford for tops, and if new basis is established it 


will mean advances ranging from 4 to 6d. per pound for 


crossbreds. 


Increasing quantities of English wool as well as noils and 
wastes are being shipped to the United States. Shipment of 
noils and wastes from Bradford for last four months to America 


reached total of £1,000,000. 


clean Boston, duty paid; 44s 49c or 
$1.02; M.V. 50s 65c or $1.29; 56s, 70c 
or $1.42; 58s 74c, or $1.56. 


Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts of wool in lbs. for the 
week up to last Wednesday follow: 
1924 1923 


Domestic 5,914,600 


I 
Total 6, 257, 900 1,778, 3 
Receipts of wool in lbs. since Jan. 

I, 1024, with comparisons follow: 

Dome 79 644 

Forel 1 982,100 26 


wool for the 
ending and including Nov 


M 


Shipments of 


i 









New Haven : 204 

Total] . 46, 

hipments during previous week 7 
& Same week last year 





hipments thus far for 1924 
ments similar date 192 6S 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 

Haines Bloomfield & Kincaid Com 
pany, have moved from their old loca- 
tion at 232 Summer Street into the 
remodeled Cobb, Bates building at 222 
Street. 
Charles J. Webb & Co., have moved 
‘ir offices from the basement at 188 
Street to more commodious 
remises at 332 Summer Street, Paul 
livan, lealet 
» occupied part of 
he basement at 188 Summer Street 
the portion va 


Webb & Co 


Summer 


oOummer 


: rie 1 
in woois, nolis 


(Quotations 
(Cerrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delaine 64—66 
Fine clothing 3 ) 
1g blood 6 4 
8% blood 63 4 
1, blood 62 G 
Michigan and New York 
Fine delaine 62—64 
Fine clothing 1 p2 
iy blood “1 G2 
1, to 34 61 “ 
Indiana, Missouri and Similar 
164 blood 61-6 
32 blood Ht oO. 
4, blood sb arale : ty oo 
Common it) 
California 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Northern, 12mo 1.45—1 .50 
Sp’g middle counties........ 1.30—1.35 
Southern, 12 mo. ...... 1.15—1 .20 
AR: 5553 oe. eh Kees 1.18—1.22 
Ue re ..1.05—1.10 
Carbonised ....sssccces 1.20—1.25 

Texas 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Fine 12mo 150 1 
Fine Smo i. 1.38 
Fine Fall : i200 1 : 

Pulled—— Eastern 

(Scoured Basis.) 
L.A 1.50 1.60 
C0 See eee 1.40—1.45 
B-Super 1.22—1 ’ 
*-Super 95—1 . 00 
i 2 + .48—17.4% 
DIOGO BS. vc ewe veviceesnes 1.30—1.35 
Medium € e 5 a0 1.00 

Montana. Idaho and Wyoming 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Staple fine 1.52—1.56 
Do, 1, bld 1.289—1.4 
Fine & fine medium clothir 1. 22—1 
& blood 1.20--1.2 
\% blood | ee Den 

I tah 
Fine . 1.41 1 46 
Fine medium 1.25—1.49 
Colorado and New Mexic oO 

x ee 1.39—1.44 
& blood 1.14—1;5 39 
14 blood i 





Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 

Pine 1.39—1.44 
Fine clothing 1.24—1 .29 
Mohair 
Domestic 
Best combing RZ S7 
Lest irding : 72 77 
Foreign (In Bond) 

POINES cic cb ace ieee < cer ew os's;s 45—50 
| gewEOe eC COTE RITA. .-35—45 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond.) 

Seoured Basis—Cape : 

Super 12 months’ 1.48 1.52 

Super 10-12 mont! 1.44—1.49 
\ustrafian : 

70s 1 5S 1.60 

64s 1.48 1.52 

DS 60s 1.25 1.30 
Grease Basis: 

Montevidee : z _ 

5S 60s 70 72 

AGs E 65 66 

Os we As 
Buenos Aires: 

46s . . 417-48 

10) 3 44 

Foreign— Carpet 
(Grease Basis—In Bond.) 

\leppo: Washed 39—42 

Anogra 25—26 
Awassi: Washed o 42 
Karadi Washed 
China: Combing 

No. 1 W’'l'd, ball 

W'l'd. filling 30 2 

Szechuen ass’t 0 1 

Cordova 29 3 | 
Khorassan: White, 1st clip . .380—21 

SEG CRD cccosscesiecrcwsees« 2—238 
Mongolian: Urga eee cee bao” 
Manchurian ..cccccccccss eee 2t—29 
tInck Face .... a és 28—29 
Servian skin wool 3 > 
East India: Kandahar 7 38—40 

Vickan'! GR 7 

Joria 70 - 


— EE — ——————————————————————— 





Good Demand Reported 





Record Price of Year Paid for 
Missouri Quarter Blood 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Wools of all 
grades have acqui idditional 
strength this  weel ind = prices 
throughout the entire list have ad- 
vanced. A brisk demand has been 


experienced by dealers with sales, in 
many instances, being 
of lack of supplies. 


limited because 
Inquiry for all 


grades both in territory and _ fleece 
wools 1s reported and sales have been 
made at the highest figures so far 


reached this year. 
ering at least pi 


Spinners are coy- 


t + 


irt of their needs dur- 


ing the first half of next year and 
they feel it is essential for them to 
acquire stocks because of the po 
lity f exhaustion ot domestic 
grad vhich hey r t \ ood 
I pt led oted and 
ilers have little dith { 1 Selling 


practically the top prices tor these 


| k 

ides B supers re particularly 
strong ind easily ) ( Ol 
igher Carpet wools have advanced 
urther, dealers isking } t $3 


for Aleppo. 
Fleece Wools Rising 

e highest priced sale of quarte 

O4C paid for 
sized lot of Missouri 
ost the buyer almost $1.20 clean. For 
idditional wool from thi 
now is asking 65 


ylood this week was 


medium which 
lot the deal 


refusing to sell 


ore at 64c. This condition is gen- 
erally true and as dealers sell a quan 
tity of medium wools they immedi 


itely raise their price a cent a pound 


mm the balance. Quarter blood terri- 
tory has also sold at $1.20 although 
ther lots are available in small lots at 
$1.10 to $1.15 or to 56c. in the 
grease. Sales of quarter blood fleece 
have been made at 62c. to 63c. for 
combing and 64c. for three-eighths, 
the latter figuring $1.25 clean 


55¢ 


Staple territory grades are three 


cents higher than last week, clean 
basis. These wools are not active in 
this market at present because of 
small stocks remaining in dealers’ 
possession. 


Good Pulled Interest 
Interest in pulled wools has been 
and dealers have done a fair 
While prices are strong n>) 
important advances been made 
AA are held at 
$1.55 to $1.60 with sales easily made 
at better than $1.50 B super 
| sold at $1.20 to $1.28 according 


nave 
Nols ha ve 


good 
business 
have 
i } 
wools 


1 
this week. 


while 


to the quality heen quiet 


ind prices are unchanged, fine being 

held at $1.25, half blood at $1.15 

three-eighths at 90c to 95c¢ and quart 

ter: at 8o0c Activitv in carpet wool 
tine ind quota have been 
ed from 1 to 2c. Average quota 

+ lepno are {2c to 42c xy] le 

\ has moved from 36c t 
hicher 
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More Wor 
at Less st 


The Fletcher Vertical 
Motor-Driven Extractor 
illustrated is one of the 
favorite and highly 
successful models designed 
for the economy of floor 


space and, at the same time, 


operating at all times to the best advantage. 


FLETCHER VERTICAL MOTOR-DRIVEN 
EXTRACTORS 


are invaluable in the plant where maximum output and 
minimum operating and repair costs are considered. 


Let us prove this to you,—write us today! 


Fuercner Wonks 


INCORPORATED 





lormerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Glenwood Ave. & Second St. Philade!phia 


RODNEY 





RODNE Y 
IUNT 


Soaping Attachmen 


PATENTED 1 





Applied to the back of new or existing Fulling Mills. 
Positively driven and easily controlled. 
Handles heaviest soap or light oils. 

Sturdy Construction — Inexpensive. 


Insures even soaping. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 





HUNT MACHINE COMPANY P 











The Sargent Backwasher 
and Backwash Dryer 





November 22, 1924 






For Obtaining Clean Card Sliver 


The Sargent Backwasher appeals 
to mill men who realize the value 
of clean wool in producing the 
best worsteds. 


Its many practical improvements 
(evolved by Sargent engineers) 
make it the most up-to-date 
method of washing carded wool 
sliver, and just the machine in 
the dye house for washing 
Vigoureux and dyed tops. 

THE SARGENT BACKWASH DRYER 
cannot injure the sliver. The old 
tendency toward harshness _ in 
backwash drving is disappearing 


This machine gives the sliver the 
same care that is given the 
scoured wool in the first place. 


The Sargent Backwash Dryer 
allows of perfect temperature and 
moisture control. There are no 
heated cylinders—currents of 
heated air—not metal contact dry 
the sliver. 


The illustration shows the two 
machines in combination, although 
the Backwash Dryer may be used 
with any make Backwasher in 
connection with card sliver or 
dyed top. 


Send for further information 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Graniteville, Mass. 





Tentering and Drying 
Machines 





for 


All Classes of 
Woolens and Worsieds 


Also 
Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
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~ RAGS, SUBSTITU 





ibres and Rags 
Advancing in Price 





\hite Softs, Blue Serge, Red Knit 
Move Upward—Mill Wastes 
Higher on Shortage 


Recovered fibres, rags and clips are 

going fairly well, an advancing 
ndency being plainly discernible in 
ich department. The limited ad- 
ince that has been forced in proc- 
ssed products is not altogether to the 
<ing of substitute manufacturers who 
uld prefer to have as large a 
tretch as possible between reworked 
iterials and mill wastes and _ noils. 
ut the rag market, over-bur- 
‘ned with stocks, and not experienc- 
ng any severe competition from im- 
irted materials, has been able to in- 
ect a good measure of optimism into 
e situation that 
ree months hardly be 
ven selling at 


not 


and rags 
could 
now 


two or 
ago 
away 
rm prices. 


are a od 

‘he rag market is still 
rms of higher 
ich stocks as I 


ite soits 


thinking in 
The rise in 
red knit and 
a stimulus to 
While 
prices 
the 
meet a 
prices mixed 
that the rather in- 
substitute 


values. 
jlue serge, 
has acted as 
e imagination of the grader. 
e has been able to get better 
r many graded sorts he has on 
ther hand been compelled to 
mntinuous rise in for 
ifts. It may be 
fferent mill and 
ll bring about val- 
es, but there is no certainty as to 
is and the rag situation as a 


demand 
an easing off in 


whole 


=~ 
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TES AND WASTE 





is stronger than it was at this time 
a year ago. 

Consuming mills are running out of 
their light-weight season and_ the 


heavy-weight season is just a little 
too far away to bring in any 
of business. That there will be a 
considerable expansion of demand for 
substitutes is confidently believed. It 
would seem difficult to 
other conclusion. The country is 
nearer a wool famine that it has eve 
been and this is borne witness to by 
the continual rise in wool prices which 
have still a long way to go before 
they reach a level at which foreign 
wools can be brought in. The situa- 
tion is very similar in the wastes and 
by-products of wool that 
with reworked material. 
The wool waste market continues 
firm and exhibits a strongly upward 
tendency. No imports in volume are 
arriving and the greater part of the 
material does not come onto the mar- 
ket being sold to arrive. The market 
is considered in a healthy condition by 
good judges and although 
high, and may 
persons somewhat 
no large 


volume 


avoid any 


compete 


prices are 


verv seem to more 


timid dangerous, 


: ; 
there are stocks anywhere 


and the mill demand is more than 
sufficient to absorb mill production. 

Specialty materials are not quite 
as active as they might be, but 
a larger movement in mohair waste 
is not unlikely now that the mills are 
receiving better business on Bolivia 
and similar cloths. White soft wastes 


as a whole are very high and scarce; 


colored soft wastes are showing more 





Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Wool Waste 


lint 
Fine White Terr TT Tes eR 
Fine Colored .......... 1,20— 1.25 
Medium Colored eo3 , U5 .70 
King 
Fine Australian cseecas hae 246 
Fine Domestic............ 1.28— 1.30 
r vt White Wueratis 1 
UM cc cag unio ad wei Waele 1.08— 1.12 
MONE = 55: aaicasty ane ab ar .98— 1.00 
i CONE hs wk wie < a's we a8 80— R85 
ee ee 68— .73 
RAO er ree A3— AT 
Thread Colored Worsted 
NE esarcs5 a cA mein i ios 48— 52 
STURN 5, o2% 6 55 alec : 38— 2 
ih, AI wo hae kore wie koe .37— «40 
. a. aero .33— 35 
Low eee eae acta 27 80 
NOE - ou aaa wie aisrae'es .23— .25 
Card 
WOO WES ooscck ccecvees .68— 72 
BEPURUMR  WORIOD -255.0.6 ceescs 38— 44 
PAO) TOIOUNE oc64s sccevs.s 1S— .20 
Medium Colored .......... 08— .10 
Reworked Wool 
Cents 
Sercges— ner lb 
RE er eee ee 27—28 
RE 5-4. x Wa ware ee eee 8 83—-34 
ee oe ire 32—33 
Si sisse hanes eee eae see 85—36 
eee re phaes 23— 
Knite 
PINE 3 cid S adie baer eld aus a7e vas 70—72 
Serre rer ae 
Itrown iiéte RS ote OS 3944) 
Vinee 
PaO IRE 5.6.5 k we Wen asle ee 42—43 
Fine dark , secesns Semen 
Coarse light . ats Ghatak 25—26 
“ 4 Nkirtes 
Light 24—26 
'  : 
Dark . Pi aes ; : R—19 
a = 23—24 








life and pointing upward in price 
Men’s Wear Clips 

Worsted 
DMGU v.0. a sitiela ew ee ae alee a 19—20 
sek neo eed “. ee 28—29 
RD a ae ee eee cae 23—24 
Te ctadeabdes ewe Neheseehes ke 33—34 
EE 6 kc wACednensensaeeeccawan 30—31 

Flannels 
DR akirsumsaeeeeuate weak ° 14—15 
DEORE. GageacGecsuseevannn 13—14 
EE aids ace ana Pewee ta eke olee 14—1h 
AME. 6 <'6-8 ie eee sa . ly—2U 
WOR tacarh weep Wien 6 aa Ul bea 22—24 
MOOG. 6s bca ck cae Cneasinee 22—24 
Women’s Wear ( ‘lips 

serges— 
We EOE. v0i6-ee HA 
ON. Seaitas (susie san ae esac ate . 28—29 
DEE Seicdbeasueeateadennenes 27—28 


Brown 


Old Woolen ans 

Merinos 
Coarse light . 
i 8 ere . 23 —24 


2 ee 514 6 
ie GRR sok s:s cis isc ; 8s —9 
Serges— 
a eee tea asGieice ae ae 
a a enw sa mae 17 
Blue a‘ 11% 
SN aaa ta nee ah ine R14 9% 
Red 
Green ... 
Knit 
White 
Black 
Red 
Brown ; ’ 
ROME i icls wide nlcakaawis. oe =—ee 
Skirted Cloths 
Skirted Worsted— 
BE. 6 ican ae. o8 9 q1 


Black rae ee s 
Ps ain wae ens F 8 1 
Dark 5 











SOAP 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 


Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers | 


RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear Trade 





DOBBINS 


For price and particulars address 


Reliance Machine 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA., 


(3047) 07 


"] 





MFG. 








Works 


PA. 











Extrac 


Runs 


ALL: SIZES FOR 
LARGEST-LINE. BIVET: TN 
ECONOMY BALER CO.: Derr J ANN ARBOR, MICH. USA 





M. Salter & Sons 


| 
| 
| 





WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded to suit requirements 


Chelsea, Mass. 








FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


160 MARKET ST. 





— 


SOAKING TUB ai 
EXTRACTOR— Combined 


tor will dry 15 Ibs. in minutes 
from an Electric Li x4 Socket 
stroncly built, very Economical in 


Operation 


Sells for only $225. 


ROBERT A. SCHER 
PATERSON, N. J. 





ALL PURPOSES 


ESP Bee 


GOKDON - BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 

















TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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NETS THAT CAN BE 


RELIED ON 







TRADE MARK REGISTEREO 
er teats ae 






| 

eC 

| 

| 

| ( ( Lips 

| ; 

j { CK 

( \¢ ] ( 
l) ¢ Ne ct { 
r by CVE 1 ( 
Si n 
, ] 

| { al ( j 

| 

| 

| ul 

: f 

1 

| 

| 

[Lye \ € ve 
‘ | ] 
( ¢ \ found 
n ( the Dve Nets 
Che ‘ ed witl 
t WOVe ( ba 
i l ca ra pace 
that the take wy he ra 
| +} 
Wier Lii¢ i \ 

The side and bottom are 
closed on the loom. by 
our own patented process, 
forming a -seamless net 
that does not tear open as 
sewed seam nets do When 





placed in the dye bath, 
packed to capacity, they 
can be relied on to come 
out with contents intact, 


and perfect] dved 


IWINMeSS 


Manufacturers of 
““‘PEMCO” Seamless 
Dye Nets 


AUTUN, S. C. 








Pendleton Mfg. Co. 
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NATIONAL 


ALIZARINE SAPPHIRE SE 


For a brilliant, level, blue 
of excellent fastness to 
light, crocking, and _ per- 
spiration National Aliza- 
rine Sapphire SE is pre- 
ferred. It is extensively 
used, aloné and in com- 
bination for the dyeing of 
pencil stripe worsteds, as 
cotton and silk effects are 
left unstained. 






















National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 











NATIONAL DYES 


FOR WOOL 
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SERVICE 


Service is the ability to do 
something of value and to do it 
better than it has ever been done 
before. 


The increasing demand by 
mill men for the special purpose 
alkalies 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


Wyandotte Concen- 
trated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 


is proof of their unusual service. 


“Wyandotte” 


One =Credemark = Card 





Wreetom, Eh 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Mnfrs. 


Che 3. B Ford Companp, 
{ 
Wyandotte, Mich. | 



















Textile 


Manufacturers 
Should be fapercetad in DIAX 


for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of 
time and chemicals 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
pentrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Write 

















Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Elbert & Company 
Importers & Merchants 
27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


COTTONSEED SOAP 


Coconut Oil 
Palmkernel Oil 
Palm Oil 


Degras 








N. 
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Future of Dye Patents | Miscellaneous Chemicals Adhesive and Sizing Materials ¢ New Contract Prices 








: : . F i . ACOtONEe ...-ccececs 16 — 18 Albumin, blood do ‘ . ye 
feturn I p to Congress if Govern- eS com... or nae m me ati ones tae 7 60 on ( ‘hemiecals k irm 
’, , aT See a ee ll lt eee TS si eee sez, ec | ae e° ° ° 
ment W ins Appeal Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 3i%_— 3% Dextrine-—Potato ... 7% 8 a 
\\ . : D . S] ld he Potash, Lump.... 3; — 4 Corn, bags, 100 Ib. 4 52 4 57 
\ cli A = : nou da t sa — Sal. white ‘i - te —_ " — : 79 — 4 84 Alkalies for 1925 | nchanged 
ove nt jes PCeSS te «¢ a. sree te wees 0 — is (;um, sritish, . S24 ae’ ‘ ° . ° 
a € ee stul in its pt Bleach powder, per De. Bie... S SOS Bleach and Liquid Chlorine 
r the return or the Ge c Vv 100 =Ib. works, Sago, flour.... ; 31% 4 . . 

+s “ak ee ee carloads ....... 1 90 2 15 Starch, corn, 100 li SOT O-9" Higher than Last Fall 
itents sold to the ( hemical Founda- Blue Stone. ......<e 4%%— 5 Do., bbls Pid 414 42 | ‘ ae which have bees 
- . Semana Calcium Arsenate... 8 - ¢ Do., t. b., bags, 100 = SS Nene ee ee 

n, Inc., in ae their disposition Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- lb bens beset oe 4 62 472 advanced tor some time in the chem 
ould be in the hands of Congress, eas «5.500 5s 5%— 7% DG. BOEcsscaens 289 4 99 ‘ ' ’ ' 
: < ete IE 5 sist: 'cis aco’ 4 ks POURtG < i:s ce e's. 6 6% cal trade as good and sulficient rea 
\ttorney General Stone stated fol- Copperas, ton...... 16 00 —22 00 RNG rs. me & 10 mae for price firmness in contract 
wine his — Ps The ha Aas - Cream of Tartar.... 20 - 21 Wheat ..... iti 8 6 6% Pasar 2 ee ang eee 
we _ jeri — ae ao — 100 Ib. 1 10 1 75 fapioca flour cai 5 6% quotations on ilkalies tor 1925 have 
nere he argued the case tor the Formaldehyde Spot.. 9 — 9% Coal T 3 : aa ; ; a 
vernment we sre the U. S. ( t Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 90 —1 25 Direct Color oal Tar Dye een fully justified now that hgure 
ove en 2 TC e one ircul ‘lv ‘ is ‘ a ween ; ‘ 1 : 1" 1 
: © ae Glycerine (C.P.) bbls. 19 1 Black (I:acid)... $2 - 35 1ave been formally named. Similarly 
uurt of Appeals. Cans .........-. 20%— 21 Black Columbia FF 60 - 65 eo ' or 
; : : . 3 Yellow Crude..... 1i8 — 18% Blue, 2 B mer oe 28 85 the best opinion in the trade which 
Counsel for the Chemical Founda- Hydrosulphite Conc. 24 — 26 Blue, sky ordinary 80 — 90 ‘ aiclisuad Ry ee ' 
yn argued that the suit was 1 ght Lead— Brown acetate 13%4— 14 Rlue, 1 GL...... 2 00 2 50 inclined to the belief in Hrmness on 
( arguec a le sult was Drough White (crystals).. : 14144,— 15 Blue, a eee ae | leaching powde1 ind liquid chlorine 
or the benefit of the Government, Lime, acetate, 100 lb 3 00 — Blue, sky, FF 115 2 20 in — 
E ; Potassium — Bichro- Rinse. West. RI 1 90 for 1925 has been upheld and rumor 
iid the Attorney General, and to dis- NMP oo oo vas 68s 8% 9 aa takaretna: o> ame - or ae Pea Bai tee ed 
1 ah on ; ° Chlorate crystals. 7 — 9 acm Rae *“ an “a0 yt lower prices Nave been repudiates 
lose that that does not follow, Mr. Permancan. toch 12% 13 eo a re ' i ; 
‘ ss aon ee & ‘ tro a se 0 7 Murchasers ot caustic d 
Stone reminded the court that Con- Sediem acetate. . mS a 5M% ach " ey. : 70 ; 90 Pure a — : _ eer eer ai 
: chromate ...... 6% d trown, Congo G if soda ash will pay the same tor the 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


——— 
EVEN DYEING ASSURED 
BY DIASTAFOR 


-— Standardized and reliable, 
agent for the textiler. 












Diastafor is a perfect de-sizing 


— Easy to use, it improves the quality of your fabrics and 


assures absolutely uniform dyeing. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Dept. 
695 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES :— 


natr, Ohio New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 









ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA United States A_ents 


BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


( Poirrier ) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 









‘** THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD” FigSoap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 





Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 













ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 
Oils, Chemicals, and Extracts of Every Description 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Office and Works Jersey City, N. J 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for il Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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W. J. Westaway Co 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip 
textile process. 


mills for any 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Mentreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 


CANVAS BAGS 


OR 
OSIER SILKS 
MERCHANDISE 


NET BAGS 


Waterproof truck canvas, 
chandice ent Canvas 


BARNETT 
Canvas Goods & Bag Co. 


131 Arch Street 


V. E. MERTZ neu" yon™ 


HUMIDIFYING 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 


Heating — Automatic Centrol 


Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and e 


Aerophor Mertz System 


OLIVER L. BALLARD 


P. O. Box 154, Charlotte, N. C. 


| | Maple Flooring |S THE BEST 


Factory Flooring 


ntity, any 


WASTE 


Machinery and Mer- 
from °" to 120” wide 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


k, Vulcan 








Boiler Room Engineering & Contracting | 
Dismantle and Remodel your Boiler Room. 
Agent for Jointless Fire Bric 
Soot Cleaner and Feed Water Regulator 
Rigging, Erecting, Furnace Work Specialty 
36 Years’ Experience, all kinds of Boilers 





| 





| 


Write us today for full information as || 
to sizes wae — also —e prices 


E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD Conran | 


4050 Princeton Avenue, Chicago 


| | 





No 


Su 


M 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued i ——— 


proved activity which has featured 
ljustry in general is reflected in 
st chemical materials. 





lye and Chemical Notes 
‘ontrary to early newspaper re- 
rts, the disastrous fire at Jersey 
ty, N. J. last week did not damage 
inside of the factory of the Onyx 
& Chemical Co., and Richards 
iemical Co., two concerns under one 
)f and one management, located on 
arren St. In spite of the fact that 
building next door was ruined, 
e fireproof qualities of the plant oc- 
pied by the above mentioned con 
rns were shown by the fact that 
ither water nor fire entered i 
eir new addition around the cor 
- was also untouched. 
\n interesting article entitled 
‘inks for Silk Hosiery Mills” ap 
rs in the October-November num 
r of Oakite News Service published 
the Oakley Chemical Co., New 
rk 
lhe October number of Dyestufi 
blished by the National Aniline & 
emical Co., contains several arti 
s of a textile nature 


| Business News 











a 


Bank in Remodeled Offices 
The Bank of New York & Trust Co 
ened cn Monday for business in its re 

modeled and modernized quarters at 5 

\\all Street, where the trust office of th 

bank has been located since 1830 
The remodeled offices will be occupied 
the banking as well as by the trust 

departments, and will be known as the 

main office. The new location for the 
hanking department affords much more 
space an dimproved facilities for hand 
ling its business. The foreign depart 
ents, however, export and import—and 

foreign exchange department, will 
remain at 48 Wall Street as heretofore 
and that office will hereafter be know: 

s the foreign department 
Che Bank of New York & Trust | 
resents the consolidation of two ot 
* oldest banks in the United States, th 


+} 


nk of New York founded in 1784 and 
New York Life Insurance & Trust 
established in 1830. These banks 
re amalgamated in September 1922 
ler the direction of Herbert L. Griggs, 
chairman of the board, and Edwin G 
rrill, as president. 


Supply Company 
More Space 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.— The Textile Mill 
pply Co., which recently established 
elf in a new building on South Mint 
et, has added to its property holdings 
the vicinity with the purchase of a 
on Penman street, bought for $5,500. 


Acquires 


MANCHESTER, N. H.— The Amoskeag 
g. Co. are installing a portable warp- 
1g machine in the worsted division to 
the warps instead of hand twist 
A lease picking machine has also 
installed to pick an end-and-end 
e in the warps as they come from the 
her. Barber-Colman Co., Boston, 


‘ 


ss., furnished the equipment. 





Consider Wage Scale 


Fatt River, Mass.—The Cotton | 
Manufacturers’ Association discussea | 
the local textile wage scale at a gen- | 
eral meeting on Monday afternoon | 
hut took no concerted action relative | 
to making a change in the present | 
scale. Some of the members went 
into the meeting with the intention of 
advocating a 10% cut to become effec- 
tive Dec. I, but it is presumed that the 
majority of those present objected to 
such a move at this time, as the public 
announcement coming from the meet- 
ing was that nothing was done. 

It is the general belief that, inas 
much as several of the mills have al 
ready either reduced wages 10% or 
given their weavers additional looms 
vithout paving them any more, it 
might be better for the mills to act 
individually on the matter of the wage 


Electrical 
Finishing 
- Machines 







For Stockings, 
Knit Goods, 
Neckties, Etc. 


as well as 


Hydraulic Press 
Equipment 


schedule for the present rather than 


and Hand Spindle Presses with 
electrically or steam-heated 
pressing plates, are made by my 


take concerted action. 
Egyptian Cotton Crop Estimate 


MANCHESTER, ENnNG.—.According to 


¢ 
Ing 


cdi 


own system covered by several 
patents at home and abroad 
(American Patent 565120). 


elas 


i cable, the Alexandria General Prod 
uce Association has estimated the 
l-evptian cotton crop for this season 
at 7,000,000 cantars. This is rathet 
larger than expected as about 

month ago the Government forecast 
was 5,944,000 cantars. For last sea 
-on the output was 6,417,000 cantars 
the vear before being | Apparate and Maschinen Fabrik -:- 





"i ee Chemnitz 28, Saxony, Germany 
he amount in ) ) 
6,684,000 cantars. \ feature ot this] 


season is the decline in the production | 











of Sakellaridis and users are com- | |j- 





plaining of pronounced scarcity Mhi 


1as resulted in Sakellaridis el Jensen Dyeing Machine 


a premium 
qualities. 


compared with 


England's Woolens Export 


Loxpon, Enc.—During the month a 
This is a sample 


ot October, exports ot woolen and 
worsted tissues from Great Britain, 


including both exports and re-exports 


Hosiery 


amounted to approximately 15,521,000 


sq. yds., valu it £2,.876,000, as con D 
us with 15,528,000 sq. yds. value yeing 

ut «=£3,141,220 1 go the yreceadin M hi 
month. Exports during the ten month ac ine 
period ending Oct. 31, 1924, amounte 


to 184,148.900 sq. vds,, valued at £32 
654,863 


from 20 to 30 
lbs., motor 
Sheeting Contract Awarded diiven. 

Bids for supplying the Army Quar 

termaster with 85,000 yds. of 54 
unbleached sheeting were opened it 
the Philadelphia Depot November 11 
The Institution Equipment Co., New 
York, has been awarded this contract 
Their bid was 25.5c., terms one pet 
cent 10 days, delivery 10,000 yds. 1 
1§ days, the balance in 45 days 
Gimbel Bros., New York, quoted 
25.24c. per yd. on sample; Parker, 
Wilder Co., New York, 32.34c.; Moe 
Rosenberg, New York, 25.7¢c. on sam 


le: Knickerbocker Sumy Coy Nev | JENSEN MANUFACTURING 
OrK, 27.54¢. oO! ample; lafli 


Inc., New York, 33c. on sample; M. || PALMYRA, N. J. 
Herring & Co., New York, 25.25c.; || 
Bradford Textile Co., 





We also make Belt driven machines 
from 20 to 400 Ibs. 





Can give references 
from leading dyvers. 


CO. 


Boston, 25 75¢ 
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Retailer and the Mills 


ntinued from page 32) 


ver to y president who wants 
ertain resolutions 

MR. HOBBS.—I would like 

1ake a motion that the president ay 

confer 


point a committee of five to 


1 «A ' ' 
wil if Hahn wit! 


reference to this 


moved and 


TEXTILE 


The motion was seconded. ] 

PRESIDENT BUTLER.—It is 
seconded that a committee 
appointed by the president 
Mr. Hahn and his 
further the objects 


stated this after 


of five be 
to confer with 
ganization to 
that he 
noon. 
{Motion carried 


Session adjourned 


has 


to wus 


“Studyi ng the J ob” 





Verbatim Report of Interesting Discussion at Thursday Morning 


of Boston 


| HI scussion that follow ed the 
reading of ‘s by Messrs 
Barne n th 


Session 


papers 
| htner and Thomas on the 


Studying the Job 


the Thursd morning session last 
weel the Boston convention of the 
National Association of Cotto 
Manufacturers, developed such varied 
ind interesting views that a steno 
raphic report which was not avail 
ible it time for publication last 
weel presented herewith. The dis 
ussion was led by W. I. Stimpson 


igent of the Draper Corp., Hopedale 


Ma msented to fill the gay 
int at the last minute by | 
| Broughton, treasurer of — the 
Wat ta Mills, New Bedford 
Ma A un ible to attend tl € 
ec il 
Mr. Stimpson held that tradi 
New England cotton man 
facture most serious handicap 
} ive several practical illu 
{ 1 f the character of this tradi 
tion 1 of ways and means by 
ight be eliminated 
He was followe 
Joh1 \ Perkins, agent rf the 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. ¥ who 
claimed that it was lack of progres 
vene it methods that was at 
fault and not the lack of improve 


machinery. W. W. Quinton, agent 
Waterville, Me., ad 


: ’ 


vanced the opinion that the thins 

most needed is cooperation betwee 

management and operatives lhe 
ussion Was as follows 


Must Serap Tradition 
WALLACE I. STIMPSON 
eem to be a_ pinch hitter Mr 
hton was supposed to do this 
job. I realize just at this minute 
large his feet are, because my 
feet are slipping around in his shoes 


The question of “Studying the 
lob,” is most timely, it seems to me 
lf we take home with us the words 


that we have heard and think then 
ver and do something with them 
even if we do not take the papers 
will be worth while. If we take 
ye those papers which we have 
heard today, read them, learn then 
by heart, if we can, it will help us 
Wh Because the cotton industry 
erious cracks develop 

\ f the walls of « iT s 

ks are competition cracks 

hey ist be filled up We cannot 


Cotton 


Convention 


it at our desk with our feet up and 
fill them up. We must get busy, 01 
1any of our mills will not be her: 
As one man put it to me a while ago 
f our mill-towns will bi 
Nantucket.” To tell you the 
truth, I do not believe it | 
believe that New 
rry on, the same as she always has 


Some of 
econd 
onest 
England is able to 


arried on, and will come out on top 
the 
he health, we have got everything 


We have got brains, we have zot 
that we need. 

Now, against us? Tradi 
ion, nothing but tradition is holding 
is back. We know so much that isn’t 

from the man in the picker-room 
top 
in’t be 


be done 


what 1s 


: jae % Y PoE 
to the This can’t be done, that 


done, something else can’t 


Gentlemen, you must equip 


our mills as well as your competi 
do, and you must run them as 
well as your competitors are run 


ning them, if you 
And | 


iny ol 


propose to stay on 
want to tell you, 
\ ) not doing 

These papers have been most inte 


1 are 


se this subject has 
talked to 


lot of you men along this same line 


esting to me, becau 


heen a fad of mine I have 


great many times, but these men 
have taken all my thunder and they 
haven’t left me very much to talk 
ibout 

| remember, years ago, of going 


to a mill having Northrop looms 
where they had been trying to run 
looms per weaver. They 
for a year, nearly, and 
The agent said 
happened around, 
Well, Stimpson, I have got to cut 
those weavers down lve 
can’t run sixteen.” 

‘Why not,” I asked 


Oh,” he said, “it is t 


sixteen 
fussed along 
couldn’t do it. 


they t 
to me one day as | 


to twe looms; 


motion on those looms. It 
the yarn 
lusting off. 


will 


is chafing 
too much The sizing is 
Go into the mill and you 
see the sizing all over the floor; 
the sizing is over everything.” He 
said that if he had on his looms a 
Crompton & Knowles motion, 
similar to what he was using on some 
of his other the conditions 
would be all right, but the Northrop 


stop 


looms, 


stop motion, he said, was too harsh 
n the yarn 

| said, “That may be so, but if you 

those weavers on twelve looms 

ul will never get them back Let 

me go into the mill and see if I can 

find out what the matter is.” I was 


lat Warp stop 





WORLD 


taking a real chance, but at any rate 
I went in. 1 took my pencil and a 
piece of paper and tabulated why 
those looms stopped. | in at 
one o’clock and I knew at half-past 
one what the matter was. When the 
superintendent came back he asked, 
Have you found out what the 
is, Stimpson?” 
I said, “Yes.” 
What is it?” 
It is over on the 
What do mean?’ 
Go over and see.” 
It happened that it was 


went 


mattet 


1 1099 
WIndOoOWS! 


you 


the early 


lays of feelers and they were build 
ng a big, sloppy bunch, and that yarn 
was sloughing off and the yarn on al 
most every other bobbin was break 
I the 


running, or tr\ 


Ing SO 


ing, that weaver was merely 
sixteen 
the 


when the 


ing to run, 
because with 
stopped 
filling broke. The superintendent 
id, “Wait till tomorrow; | 


you some filling that will run.” 


common looms, 


feeler the loom 
will give 
And 
number of 


instead in 


decrease the 
weaver, but 

creased to eighteen looms per 
Chat 


} +11 


study W 


t] ey did 
] 


hooms 


not 
per 

weaver 
intelligent 


1 1 


shows what a tte 
1 
ao 


It is a real fight to vet people to 


do what they are not accustomed to 


loing I recall having been told by 


manufacturer that 
] 


just a few weeks 
1e had been trying to 


iLO 


increase 
the number of frames per hand in his 


card room, and he said ‘They had 


un but two frames for years and 
that is all they thought they could 
run They were honest in their 
opinion; they really believed I was 


demanding the 
[ put it in 


nappenedr 


impossible However. 


operation, and what 


One man took this change 
from two frames to more so seriously 
that he went home, got drunk, killed 
his wife and killed himself 

It is a real proposition to overcome 
this tradition business. But we have 


Mr 


ver) 


just got to do it. Thomas said, 
and I think it is that if 
you could start a mill out in the coun 
where no one anything 
about it, you could do real things, and 
you could. I have a recent illustra 
f a man who is running six of 
our worsted looms per weaver. He 
see me and said he 
wanted help. I said, “What is the 
matter?” He said, “I am up against 
it. I am spoiling those weavers as 
fast as I can spoil them. They could 
from twelve to sixteen looms, 
but they will run only six.” 

What has he done? Well, he has 
bought some looms and will start 
them in a location off in the country 
where the people don’t know 


true, 


try knew 


tion of 


came over to 


run 


any- 
thing about them, and he says he is 
going to run_ sixteen looms per 


weaver. I hope he will. If he does. 
it will prove what can be done with 
out the handicap of tradition 

\ vain, 


point with pride” to our mills 


I think many of us like to 
We 


like to say how well they are running; 


e like to show people through and 
et them see everything running. 
Phat is fine But, as Mr. Barnes 
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asked, are you getting a day’s we 
from your help? You are givir 
them a day’s pay; are you getting 
day’s work? You should get a da 
work. 

I went to the mill of a friend 
mine (and if he is here I hope 
will excuse me for telling this) 
the said, “I 


manager want you 
come in; I have got this mill 1 
ning, and I want you to see it.” 


went in and looked it over and it w 
eoing beautifully. We came to 

weave-room He said, “Look 

that; see this weaver.” She was sitt 
on a stool with her head on her art 
So we went on and he pointed 

weavers all over the room who we 
not doing anything. I said, “I wo 
What 
you hire these weavers for, to w 
or to sleep? If you hire them 
sleep you have done a fine job, | 
if you hire them to work, give the 
something to do and get your mor 


like to ask you a question. 


out of them.” At that mill tod 
they are running over twice as ma 
looms per weaver as they were, 


are getting good production. 

| want to say just one word about t 
matter of having some one else w 
is paid less than the weaver put th 
bobbins in the hopper. I know 
friend John Perkins, who is_ her 
somewhere, does not agree with 
on this; perhaps others of you 
not. But the fact of the case is 
the operation of the loom the putting 
of the bobbins in the hopper mere 
requires young, nimble _ finger: 
nothing else. It does not requit 
any brains. A young person can 

much better than the weaver. 

Just to illustrate, I will tell 
this little incident that happened 
the south. I went into a mill whi 
was being run by an old Drape 
man; that is, he used to start 
looms for us. He finally got a job as 
overseer and now he is superintenden' 
of this mill. I asked him how he was 
getting along. 

“First rate,” he replied. 

‘How are your looms running ° 

“Very well indeed.” 

“Getting a good production?” # 

“Yes, sir, very good.” 

It happened to be broad sheetinz 
that he was running and I asked hin 
how many looms he was running 
the weaver. 

“Twelve looms per weaver.” 

“How much do you pay them: 

“Twenty-two dollars per week 

‘As one Draper man to another 
| said, “I want to tell you that y 
are not doing well enough. I want 
to go into your mill with you and 
show you what you are getting 
your money. We will go in and wal! 
around to the end of those alleys an 
look up and down the alleys an 
will tell you just what we will f 
We will find those looms all running 
and the weavers walking from one 
loom to another, putting in bobt 
We will find 


from loom 


these 


weavers gi 
to loom and putting |! 
from one to three bobbins at a time 
and tucking the very last bobbin 
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hopper, which takes twice as 
to put in as any other, and going 
he looms five times as often as 
should. You are getting for $22 
eek what you ought to get for 


e went into the mill, and that is 
what we found. And, gentlemen, 
is what is happening in a great 
y of your mills. You are not 
ng the value for your dollar. 
Ww, a great deal is being done 
New England to get the operative 
roduce more than ever before 
What more can we do? What shall 
be our next move? We are up against 
1 serious competition; we all admit 
What is our next move? We can 
wages; yes, we can cut wages 
when the time is ripe; when 
the supply and demand allow us 
to, we cut wages When we 
them, we raise them 
It does not require much brains to 


have to raise 


lo it. It takes a little courage, | 
idmit, but it does not take much 
brains. But the real move to make is 


to sO organize your work that the 
people working for you can produce 
more and more for you. In that way 
you deflate their wage, and further- 
more, gentlemen, in that way, you de- 
fate your own wage. And I will say 
(I have been saying “you,” but I in- 
clude myself just as much as anybody 
else) we deflate our own wage. 
[There is no more reason why the 
wage of a hand in the mill should be 
ut than that ours should be cut if 
we are not doing something which is 
progressive, something which is help- 
ing things along, helping the people 
we are working for. And so it seems 
to me that this subject is most timely. 

Now some of the men here, I know, 
ire doing very wonderful things in 
the weave-room, at any rate, along 
this line. Perhaps they do not want 
to tell what they are doing, but [| 
hope they will tell us, because it is 

fectly easy to talk. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN GREENE.—Appar 
ntly they did not take all of Mr 
Stimpson’s thunder. Who is the next 


ner? 


“Methods Have Gone Backwards” 


[OHN A. PERKINS, agent Har- 

ny Mills, Cohoes, N. Y.—I did not 

nd to inflict this company at all 

vith anything I had to say this morn- 

. but Mr. Stimpson went out of his 

to single me out and he made a 

ttle bit of a misstatement. He said 

e thought that I was opposed to bat- 

tery fillers on looms. I put the first 

ttery fillers on in ’98 and I did not 

n any Draper looms without bat- 

tery fillers until 1917. If you get bat- 

te fillers at battery fillers’ wages, 

is the finest way to run Draper 

ms but when you have to pay bat- 

fillers weavers’ wages and find 

ery hard to get them, it is another 

ng altogether. It is the easiest 

ng in the world for a fellow to 

te'| you what you ought to do. 
1ughter and applause.) 

\ man said to me once, ‘Perkins, 
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it doesn't take much brains to find 
fault ;” and I begin to think it doesn’t 
take much brains to tell you, “You 
ought to do so-and-so because some- 
hody else in some other place did so- 
and-so.” I have been in this cotton 
game a good while and I have seen 
methods tried out in one place that 
were perfectly successful, and then 
you go to another place and try the 
same thing, and what works so beau- 
tifully in the first locality doesn’t 
work worth a damn down our way. 
Years ago a man told me, “Don't 
try to take Lowell methods and intro 
duce them in Lawrence.” My advice 
to a man who is going from one place 
to another is, Do the best you can 
with the things you have to do with 
I am doing things at our mill that | 
don’t think anybody else in the coun- 
try could do, and there are a lot o1 
fellows doing things which if I did 
them would shut my mill down. Don't 
listen so much to the spellbinder who 
tries to tell you what to do. Get out 
and study your own problems, bu 
study them with an 
Mr. Greene 
made me smile. 


open mind. 
made a remark that 

He said “The hard- 
est man to sell this thing to is the 
superintendent.” thing 
that the superintendent is a hard man 
to sell such things to. There are a 
lot of these things that have been sold 
to mills that were successful before 
they tried them, and if they hadn't 
been sold to them the mills might have 
been running now, and today they are 
shut down. 

They talk about “studying the in 
dustry!” Do you realize that no i1 
dustry has been studied as the cotton 
industry has? Do you realize that a 
spinner today is doing the work of a 
thousand spinners a little than 
a hundred years ago? Do you realize 
that one weaver today is turning out 
the product of a hundred weavers a 
little more than a century ago? What 
other industry in the world can show 
such progress? Machinery in the 
past forty years has been wonder full 
improved, but methods 
backwards. 


It is a good 


mor¢ 





li 
have gone 

The efficiency methods that 
ticed in the Lawrence Corporation 
more than forty years ago I have 
never seen equalled; the getting every 
body on to their job, and the loyalty 
Here is another thing that used to 
have a great influence: At the board 
ing house where I boarded they said, 
“Boys, you ought to be thankful that 
you have got a good warm mill to 
work in.” Do they say that today? 
The labor unions have spoiled every- 
body and that spirit of radicalism 
that is sweeping through the country 
is making everybody discontented 
with his job. I remember the old 
woman I boarded with would call to 
us. “Get up out of that and go to 
your good work, and thankful ye 
ought to be that ye have that good 
work to go to.” There isn’t any more 
of that now. They curse their job 
and curse their employer. If they 
would only say, “They are giving us 
a warm place to work in, a good job 
to work at and good pay at the end 


we prac 


of the week ;” if you could instill that 
into the workers’ minds, it would 
make a wonderful difference in their 
attitude. 

I have listened with a great deal ot 
interest to Mr. Thomas’s suggestions 
Some of them I think are good, some 
of them I wouldn’t put in. 1 
in his mill one day 


Was up 
Chere are lots 
f things there I don’t want. I car 
produce just as good work and turn 


] 


as many yards and as good 


ut just 


uality in a mill that didn’t cost halt 
is much money. I am just going t 
hark back to that. Study your ow: 
problems. Don’t wait for the other 


fellow to tell you. 


[ just want to hit Mr. Barnes once 
\[r. Barnes was at the Atlantic when 
| was there and we were running fou 
lays a week and everybody else was 
running full drive 


1 


The help at the 
Atlantic wouldn’t think any more of 


roing to another mill than they 


s 


would of putting the curtain up and 


down and we had t 


o get along with 
the ones that nobody else would have 


There was some of the worst roving 


sent back to the 


nave ever 


room that 
life Mi 


was putting 


card 
seen in my 
and 
in a cost finding system, and he said 
to me, “Would you like to know how 


1 


1 
nuch waste they are 


Barnes was there 


cutting off here 


m the roving bobbins?” “No,” 

said, “IT don’t care a damn about 

He looked at me in wonder; the 

superintendent of a mill didn’t care 
lat ] ‘ ™m “h ino the, »T 
damn how much roving they were 


utting off ? 


IT said, “T’ll tell 


Barnes, IT am running four days 


you 
week; everybody else in this town 
‘running full time 


uch more wages per 


and 
hank 
All we can get here 


paying 
than | 
is the hel; 

Now 1T 
ou can tell me how T can take that 
lass of help and make just as 
work 


that nobody else will have 
Food 
as I could with the best help 
you are worth your money; but the 
mere fact of telling me we are cutting 


off fifteen hundred or two thousand 


pounds of waste don’t help a bit.” 
( Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN GREENE. Are 
there other comments? It seems to 


me from a group of men who aré 
cotton mills, there must 
he some comment, either pro or con, 


on the papers which have been given. 


operating 


Getting Cooperation 


W. W. QUINTON, Agent Lock 
wood Co., Waterville, Me—Mr. 


Chairman, I come from way down in 
Maine. You know we fellows get up 
here twice a year to conventions. I 
was telling my wife yesterday we 
would go back and hibernate for the 
rest of the winter. We have got a 
few mills down there. We have got 
some pretty ones. Take the 
Bates for instance; they manage to 
get by some way. 


fair 


I was very much interested in these 
papers that have been read, those of 
my friend Thomas and Mr. Lichtener. 
This efficiency business is a wonder 
ful thing. But I think that every one 
of us here ought to be an efficiency 
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engineer and | wonder just exactly 
what we are doing. This reminds 
me of Mary, who went to the good 
father to make her confession. She 


said, “I want to confess that Pat 
kissed me.” “Well,” said the father, 
“How many times did he kiss you, 


Mary?” “Oh,” she said, “I’m here to 
‘onfess, not to brag.” 

Now I want to tell you a little in 
ident that happened down in our mill 
not long ago. We have a habit there 
ft getting together once a week and 
talking things over, putting all the 
ards on the table. I will tell you 
the reason why we are doing that. I 
started in in this game nearly 25 years 
a bobbin boy in the weave 
[ worked for a man who was 
a prominent member of this associa 
tion; he is dead now. That man was 
a veritable tyrant. He despised his 
help and they hated him. Now J] 
know what the feeling in that mill 
was, and when I was a bobbin boy 

made up my mind if I was eve: 
igent of a mill that there would be 
i different feeling there. Incidentally, 
hat is what is wrong with most of 
ur mills. 

But I am wondering. I say, we 
vet together in our mill. About two 
veeks ago we had a dinner, thirty 
seven of our executives and some men 
trom our New York office, and after 
i speech by Mr. Charles E. Town 
end, whom I consider one of the biz 
men, he asked some questions. We 
have a superintendent down there 
who has been in the game over fifty 
ears. After every one else had ex- 
pressed his opinion as to why we 
vere doing so-and-so, he got up and 
uid just one word, “Co-operation.” 


izO aS 


room. 


Now, men, are we getting co-oper- 
in our mills? How do we ex- 
pect to run twice as many looms per 
weaver if we are not getting the 
yarn to do it? How in the world are 
we going to get the yarn if we don’t 
have co-operation ? 

Now, as | 


here to 


ition 


said before, I am not 
brag, but I want you to 
know that we are doing some things 
right, down in Maine. Mr. Stimpson 
can vouch for me. And I will tell 
you another thing; it is not the agent 
of the mill nor the superintendent 
who is solely responsible. That 
thing extends away down the line to 
the man that puts the cotton into the 
bale breakers. And that is what we 
have got to have, gentlemen, in New 
England. Talk about competition; we 
have got to meet the situation and 
we have got to reduce our costs and 
raise our efficiency if we are going 
to run our mills. (Applause.) 
CHAIRMAN GREENE. Are 
there other comments or questions to 
ask of those who read papers? On 
your behalf, then, if there are no 
further remarks, I will thank those 
who have presented papers and taken 
part today. I am sure that their 
papers will be read with great inter- 
est at home and I am sure that we 
ought to derive much benefit from 
this morning’s meeting. I thank you. 
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